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FOREWORD 


The  first  of  the  Publications  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia appeared  in  1884,  and  with  the  number  for  the  year  1920,  the  eleventh 
volume  has  been  completed.  The  first  volume  has  six  parts,  the  second 
but  one  part,  the  third  volume  four  parts,  and  the  other  eight  volumes  are 
divided  into  three  parts  each.  In  general,  each  part  represents  the  Annual 
Publication  or  report  for  one  year,  though  in  four  instances,  for  the  years 
1888-89,  1907-08,  1909-10,  and  1912-13,  there  will  be  found  a  combined  report 
for  the  two  years,  making  up  but  one  part  of  a  volume;  and  the  Publications 
for  the  years  1915-16  are  also  printed  together,  though  representing  two  parts 
of  the  tenth  volume.  Each  part  of  the  first  three  volumes  and  of  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  volumes  is  numbered  separately,  while  the  fourth  to  the  ninth 
volumes  inclusive  have  the  paging  through  all  three  parts  of  each  volume. 

In  this  Index,  references  to  the  volume  itself  are  in  Roman  numerals; 
to  the  part,  when  mentioned,  in  small  letters,  followed  by  the  number 
of  the  page.  Hence,  a  reference  to  page  39  of  the  fourth  part  of  the  third 
volume  is  found  thus:  III,  iv:39;  and  a  reference  to  page  160  of  the  sixth 
volume  is  found  simply:  VI:  160. 

The  names  of  contributors  will  be  found  in  small  capitals;  the  titles  of 
articles  are  in  italics,  both  under  the  name  of  the  author  and  under  the  ap- 
propriate subject  heading.  Since  none  of  the  volumes  contain  any  index, 
this  general  Index  represents  a  fairly  complete  analysis  of  all  subject  matter 
contained  in  the  Publications.  In  cases  of  subjects  having  a  considerable 
number  of  references,  such  as  "California,"  "Los  Angeles",  etc.,  a  special 
analysis  has  been  made  in  order  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  Index  in  referring 
to  such  topics.  Throughout  the  Index  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  all 
references  to  subject  headings  consecutively  according  to  volume,  beginning 
with  the  first  volume.  Cross  references  have  been  freely  used;  those  at 
the  end  of  subject  headings  indicate  a  more  general  connection  and  are  en- 
closed in  quotation  marks. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  use  of  cross  references,  there  will  be  found  scat- 
tered through  the  Index  a  number  of  topical  headings;  as,  for  example: 
"Cattle-raising",  "Indians  of  California",  "Missions",  "Spanish  Families  of 
California",  etc.,  under  which  headings  are  consolidated,  as  far  as  has  been 
deemed  necessary,  all  the  references  pertaining  to  those  particular  subjects,  j 
The  Index  is,  therefore,  in  part,  of  a  topical  nature,  this  having  been  done  with 
the  idea  of  rendering  more  accessible  the  materials  on  early  California 
history,  and  especially  on  the  settlement  of  Southern  California,  contained 
in  the  Publications. 

Some  abbreviations  have  been  used;  all  of  them  are  thought  to  be  self- 
explanatory,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  following:  (N.  P.)  found 
only  after  titles  of  articles,  indicating  that  they  were  read  before  the  Society 
at  a  regular  meeting,  but  were  not  published;  (Pub.)  title  of  a  newspaper  or 
periodical.  References  to  Spanish  or  other  foreign  personal  names  will  be 
found  under  the  surname,  and  foreign  names  beginning  with  a  prefix  are 
given  under  the  part  that  follows  the  prefix. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  fact  that  the  preparation  of  this  Index 
first  had  its  inception  in  a  class  of  advanced  history  students  at  Pomona 
College  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Waldemar  C.  Westergaard,  and  was  then 
taken  over  by  the  compiler.  The  compiler  also  wishes  to  express  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  kindly  assistance  and  advice  given  by  Dr.  Rockwell  D. 
Hunt,  President  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Southern  Calfiornia,  and  by  Prof. 
Victor  E.  Marriott  and  Miss  Marion  J.  Ewing  of  the  Pomona  College  Library. 

R.  C.  G. 


Claremont,  California, 
June  30,  1922. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  LIST  OF  OFFICERS  OF  THE  HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA,  1883-1920. 

1.  Presidents. 

1883-1884   Col.  J.  J.  Warner 

1885   Gen.  John  Mansfield 

1886  Isaac  Kinley 

1887  Ira  More 

1888   Henry  Dwight  Barrows 

1889  E.  W.  Jones 

1890   James  Miller  Guinn 

1891  George  Butler  Griffin 

1892  Ira  More 

1893  E.  W.  Jones 

1894  C.  P.  Dorland 

1895  Edwin  Baxter 

1896   Frank  J.  Polley 

1897-1898  J.  D.  Moody 

1899   Albert  E.  Yerex 

1900-1907   Walter  R.  Bacon 

1908-1910   ...William  L.  Judson 

1910-1915   George  Finley  Bovard 

1916-1922   „  Rockwell  D.  Hunt 


2.  Vice-Presidents. 

1883   Henry  Dwight  Barrows,  E.  W.  Jones 

1884   Henry  Dwight  Barrows,  A.  F.  Coronel,  J.  G.  Downey,,  John  Mansfield 

1885   A.  F.  Coronel,  Ira  More,  J.  J.  Warner,  Isaac  Kinley 

1886   Henry  Dwight  Barrows,  E.  W.  Jones,  Ira  More,  Rev.  J.  Adam 

1887-1888   Henry  Dwight  Barrows,  E.  W.  Jones 

1889  C.  N.  Wilson,  Edwin  Baxter 

1890   E.  W.  Jones,  George  Butler  Griffin 

1891   John  Mansfield,  John  P.  P.  Peck 

1892   C.  P.  Dorland,  Tessa  L.  Kelso 

1893   Edwin  Baxter,  Henry  Dwight  Barrows 

1894   Henry  Dwight  Barrows,  Mrs.  M.  Burton  Williamson 

1895  Mrs.  M.  Burton  Williamson,  Rev.  J.  Adam 

1896  Mrs.  M.  Burton  Williamson,  A.  C.  Vroman 

1897   .Mrs.  M.  Burton  Williamson,  E.  W.  Jones 

1898   Albert  E.  Yerex,  Mrs.  M.  Burton  Williamson 

1899   Henry  Dwight  Barrows,  Rev.  J.  Adam 

1900   J.  D.  Moody,  Mrs.  M.  Burton  Williamson 

1901   A.  C.  Vroman,  Mrs.  M.  Burton  Williamson 

1902   J.  D.  Moody,  Mrs.  M.  Burton  Williamson 

1903   A.  C.  Vroman,  Mrs.  M.  Burton  Williamson 

1904     Mrs.  M.  Burton  Williamson,  Dr.  J.  E.  Cowles 
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1905-1907   Mrs.  M.  Burton  Williamson,  Hon.  Henry  E.  Carter 

1908   Mrs.  M.  Burton  Williamson,  Millard  F.  Hudson 

1909-1910   Mrs.  M.  Burton  Williamson,  Rockwell  D.  Hunt 

1911-1912   Mrs.  M.  Burton  Williamson,  Burt  O.  Kinney 

1913-1915   Mrs.  M.  Burton  Williamson,  Rockwell  D.  Hunt 

1916   Robert  G.  Cleland,  Roy  Malcom 

1917    Robert  G.  Cleland,  Waldemar  C.  Westergaard 

1918   Mrs.  Lucy  M.  Gains,  Waldemar  C.  Westergaard 

1919-1921   Waldemar  C.  Westergaard,  Robert  G.  Cleland 

1922   Victor  E.  Marriott,  Robert  G.  Cleland 

3.  Secretaries. 

1883  Marcus  Baker 

1884-1885  C.  N.  Wilson 

1886   J.  C.  Oliver 

1887-1888   Edwin  Baxter 

1889-1890  B.  A.  Stephens 

1890   C.  L.  Goodwin 

1891  B.  L.  Stephens 

1892  George  Butler  Griffin 

1893-1918  James  Miller  Guinn 

1918-1922   Mabel  Guinn 

4.  Treasurers. 

1883-1889  James  Miller  Guinn 

1890  Henry  Dwight  Barrows 

1891   James  Miller  Guinn 

1892-1893   j  „  _  „..C.  P.  Dorland 

1894   Edwin  Baxter 

1895   Henry  Dwight  Barrows 

1896-1910  Edwin  Baxter 

1911-1922   M.  C.  Bettinger 

5.  Curators. 

1885  1891   Ira  More 

1892   George  Butler  Griffin 

1B93-1018   James  Miller  Guinn 
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General  Bibliography  of  Publications  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Southern  California,  1884-1920. 

VOLUME  I.  6  Parts.  Annual  Publications  of  1884,  1886,  1887,  1888-89,  1890,  1891. 
PART  I.    Hartford,  Conn.,  1884.  8vo.  pp.  1-18. 

Contents:  Constitution,  Standing  Rules,  and  List  of  Officers  and  Mem- 
bers, with  the  Inaugural  Address  of  the  President  (J.  T.  Warner). 

PART  II.    Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  January,  1886.  8vo.  pp.  1-43. 
Contents:    Officers;  Remarks  of  President  John  Mansfield;  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress of  the  PresideDt,  Isaac  Kinley;  California  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, by  J.  Adam;  The  Glacial  Period,  by  Ira  More;  Trap-Door  Spiders, 
by  Sarah  P.  Monks;  North  American  Lakes,  by  Isaac  Kinley. 

PART  III.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  1887.  (San  Francisco,  1888)  8vo.  pp.  1-54  (1.) 
Contents:  Constitution  and  By-Laws;  Organization;  Address  of  Presi- 
dent Ira  More;  Rain,  Hail,  and  Snow,  by  H.  D.  Barrows;  Aestivation  of 
Calif ornian  Mason  Spiders,  by  Sarah  P.  Monks;  Some  Wonders  of  Idaho, 
by  E.  W.  Jones;  A  Sketch  of  Some  of  the  Earliest  Kentucky  Pioneers  of 
Los  Angeles,  by  Stephen  C.  Foster;  a  Brief  Bibliographical  Sketch  of  the 
"Recopilacion  de  Indias,"  or  Spanish  India  Code,  and  other  Collections 
of  Spanish  Laws  Relating  to  the  Indies,  Compiled  during  the  Sixteenth, 
Seventeenth,  and  Eighteenth  Centuries,  by  George  Butler  Griffin;  Remi- 
niscences: My  First  Procession  in  Los  Angeles,  March  10,  1847,  by 
Stephen  C.  Foster;  Report  of  the  Curator. 

PART  IV.    Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  1888-89.    8vo.  pp.  1-54  (1). 

Contents:  List  of  Presidents  and  Years  of  Service;  Officers,  Committees 
and  Honorary  Members;  Deceased  Members;  Retiring  Address  of  ex- 
President  H.  D.  Barrows,  January  14,  1889;  Inaugural  Address  of  Presi- 
dent E.  W.  Jones,  February  4,  1889;  A  Letter  of  Sebastian  Vizcaino,  by 
George  Butler  Griffin;  An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Movement  for  the  Polit- 
ical Separation  of  the  Two  Californias,  Northern  and  Southern,  under  both 
the  Spanish  and  the  American  Regimes,  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Widney;  History  of 
the  Movements  for  the  Division  of  Los  Angeles  County,  by  J.  M.  Guinn; 
The  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Magnetic  Observatory  at 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  by  R.  E.  Holter;  Comparison  of  Rain  Gauges  in  Los 
Angeles,  by  Sergt.  George  E.  Franklin;  An  Historical  Sketch  of  L.  J.  F. 
Iaeger,  by  B.  A.  Stephens;  What  a  Member  of  the  Society  saw  in  Egypt 
— Alessandrian  Antiquities — The  Pyramids — The  Canal,  etc.,  by  Jose 
Adam;  Some  Observations  on  the  Words  "Cachupin"  and  "Criollo,"  by 
George  Butler  Griffin;  Officers,  Reports  for  1888. 

PART  V.    Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  1890.    8vo.  pp.  1-51. 

Contents:  Officers  and  Committees;  Address  of  the  President;  The 
Story  of  St.  Vedalia,  by  Albert  F.  Kercheval;  The  Great  Real  Estate  Boom 
of  1887,  by  J.  M.  Guinn;  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Los  AngeleB 
County,  by  JosS  Adam;  From  St.  Louis  to  San  Francisco  in  1850,  by  J. 
E.  Clark;  Exceptional  Years,  by  J.  M.  Guinn;  The  Twin  Relics  of  Bar- 
barism, by  J.  A.  Wills;  Reports  on  Meteorology,  by  J.  M.  Guinn; Reports 
of  Officers  and  Committees. 

PART  VI.    Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  1891.    8vo.  pp.  1-45. 

Contents:  List  of  Officers,  Committees,  and  Members;  Address  of  the 
Retiring  President,  J.  M.  Guinn;  Inaugural  Address  of  President  George 
Butler  Griffin;  Annual  Reports  of  Officers  and  Committees. 

VOLUME  II.    One  Part— 1891.    (Volume  II.,  Part  II.  for  1892  never  issued). 
PART  I.   Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  1891.    8vo.  pp.  iv.,  1-213. 

Contents:    Documents  from  the  Sutro  Collection,  translated,  annotated, 
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and  edited  by  George  Butler  Griffin,  President  of  the  Society,  containing 
the  following: 

I.  Letter  of  Fray  Andres  de  Aguirre  to  the  Archbishop  of  Mexico, 
giving  an  account  of  some  rich  islands  inhabited  by  civilized  people,  dis- 
covered by  a  Portuguese  trader,  and  situate  in  latitude  35°  to  40°  north — 
written  in  1584-85. 

II.  Paragraph  of  a  letter  from  the  Marques  de  Villamanrique,  Vice- 
roy of  New  Spain,  to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain,  making  suggestions 
concerning  the  exploration  of  the  coast  of  the  South  Sea,  and  giving 
notice  of  vessel  sailing  for  that  purpose — dated  10th  May,  1585. 

III.  Paragraph  of  a  letter  from  the  Conde  de  Santiago,  Viceroy  of 
New  Spain,  to  the  King  of  Spain,  referring  to  the  commissioning  of  Se- 
bastian Rodriguez  Cermeno  for  a  survey  of  the  coast  of  the  South  Sea — 
dated  6th  April,  1594. 

IV.  Paragraph  from  the  royal  officials  of  Acapulco  to  the  Conde  de 
Monterey,  Viceroy  of  New  Spain,  giving  tidings  of  the  loss  of  the  ship  San 
Agustin — dated  1st  February,  1596. 

V.  Paragraph  of  a  letter  from  the  Conde  de  Monterey,  Viceroy  of  New 
Spain,  to  the  King  of  Spain,  giving  notice  of  the  loss  of  the  ship  San 
Agustin  and  of  discoveries  made  in  her — dated  19th  April,  1596. 

VI.  Paragraph  of  a  letter  from  the  Conde  de  Monterey,  Viceroy  of 
New  Spain,  to  the  King  of  Spain,  informing  him  that  money  is  lacking 
for  the  survey  of  the  coast  of  the  mainland,  but  that  there  are  persons 
who  will  undertake  to  do  this  if  certain  concessions  are  made  to  them — 
dated  8th  October,  1593. 

VII.  Paragraph  of  a  letter  from  the  Conde  de  Monterey,  Viceroy  of 
New  Spain,  to  the  King  of  Spain,  concerning  the  expedition  to  New  Mexi- 
co and  the  concession  of  Sebastian  Vizcaino — dated  20th  December,  1595. 

VIII.  Letter  of  the  Conde  de  Monterey,  Viceroy  of  New  Spain,  to  the 
King  of  Spain,  on  the  propriety  of  not  sending  expeditions  undertaken 
by  individuals  to  discover  and  take  possession  of  the  provinces  to  the 
northward  of  New  Spain,  and  of  precautions  to  be  observed  concerning 
what  Sebastian  Vizcaino  is  doing  with  regard  to  an  enterprise  of  this 
kind — dated  29th  February,  1596. 

IX.  Letter  of  Sebastian  Vizcaino  to  the  King  of  Spain,  announcing 
his  return  from  the  expedition  to  the  Californias — dated  27th  February, 
1597. 

X.  Report  which  Sebastian  Vizcaino  makes  for  the  information  of  the 
King  of  Spain  concerning  his  expedition  to  the  Gulf  of  California — written  ; 
early  in  1597. 

XI.  Paragraph  of  a  letter  from  the  Conde  de  Monterey,  Viceroy  of 
New  Spain,  to  the  King  of  Spain,  giving  his  reasons  for  not  making  use  of 
the  decree  taking  from  Sebastian  Vizcaino  his  commission  for  the  ex-  j 
pedition  to  the  Californias — dated  23rd  July,  1597. 

XII.  Paragraph  of  a  letter  from  the  Conde  de  Monterey,  Viceroy  of 
New  Spain,  to  the  King  of  Spain,  concerning  the  expedition  to  the  Cali- 
fornias and  some  new  matters  which  have  come  to  light  touching  the  same 
— dated  26th  November,  1597. 

XIII.  Letter  of  Sebastian  Vizcaino  to  the  King  of  Spain,  announcing 
his  departure  from  Acapulco  on  the  expedition  for  the  exploration  of  the 
coast  from  Cape  San  Lucas*  to  Cape  Mendocino — dated  5th  May,  1602. 

XIV.  Letter  of  Sebastian  Vizcaino,  dated  at  Monterey  Bay,  28th 
December,  1602,  giving  some  account  of  what  he  has  seen  and  done  during 
his  exploration  of  the  coast  of  the  Californias. 

XV.  Letter  of  Sebastian  Vizcaino,  to  the  King  of  Spain,  announcing 
his  return  from  the  exploration  of  the  coast  of  the  Californias,  so  far 
as  the  forty-second  degree  of  north  latitude — dated  23rd  May,  1603. 
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XVI.  Letter  of  Fray  Junipero  Serra,  President  of  the  Missions  of 
California,  to  Don  Frey  Antonio  Maria  Bucareli  y  Ursua,  Viceroy  of  New 
Spain,  giving  some  account  of  the  condition  of  the  Missions  and  com- 
plaining of  the  conduct  of  Captain  Perez  and  the  Governor — dated  9th 
September,  1774. 

XVII.  Letter  of  Fray  Junipero  Serra,  President  of  the  Missions  of 
California,  to  Don  Frey  Antonio  Maria  Bucareli  y  Ursua,  Viceroy  of 
New  Spain,  forwarding  the  journal  of  Fray  Juan  Crespi — dated  7th 
October,  1774. 

XVIII.  Diary  of  Fray  Tomas  de  la  Pefia  kept  during  the  voyage  of 
the  Santiago — dated  28th  August,  1774. 

XIX.  Journal  of  Fray  Juan  Crespi  kept  during  the  same  voyage — 
dated  5th  October,  1774. 

VOLUME  III.  4  Parts.  Annual  Publications  of  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896. 
PART  I.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  1893.  8vo.  pp.  1-88. 
Contents:  Inaugural  Address  of  President  B.  W.  Jones;  Early  Gold  Dis- 
coveries in  Southern  California,  by  J.  M.  Guinn;  Historical  Notes  of  Old 
Landmarks,  by  W.  F.  Edgar;  The  Los  Angeles  River,  Its  History  and 
Ownership,  by  C.  P.  Dorland;  The  Destruction  of  the  Catholic  Missions 
on  the  Colorado,  by  Rev.  J.  Adam;  Life  Today  in  the  Pala  Mission  Station, 
by  Frank  J.  Polley;  Siege  and  Capture  of  Los  Angeles,  September,  1846, 
by  J.  M.  Guinn;  Reminiscences  of  Los  Angeles  in  the  '50's  and  Early 
'60's,  by  H.  D.  Barrows;  Los  Angeles  in  the  Later  '60's  and  Early  '70'a, 
by  J.  M.  Guinn;  Recollections  of  Los  Angeles,  1875  to  1885,  by  John  Mans- 
field; Leaves  from  the  History  of  the  Last  Decade,  1880  to  1890,  by 
Edwin  Baxter;  Pasadena,  The  Crown  of  the  Valley,  by  Jeanne  C.  Carr. 

PART  II.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  1894.  8vo.  pp.  1-87. 
Contents:  Inaugural  Address  of  President  C.  P.  Dorland;  Conchological 
Researches  in  San  Pedro  Bay  and  Vicinity,  by  Mrs.  M.  Burton  William- 
son; California  Fifty  Years  Ago,  by  J.  M.  Guinn;  Chinese  Massacre  at 
Los  Angeles  in  1871,  by  C.  P.  Dorland;  The  Owens  Valley  Earthquake 
of  1872,  by  C.  Mulholland;  California  in  the  Thirties,  by  H.  D.  Barrows; 
Recollections  of  the  Old  Courthouse  and  its  Buildings,  by  H.  D.  Barrows; 
Americans  at  the  Battle  of  Cahuenga,  by  Frank  J.  Polley;  PIo  Pico,  a 
Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Last  Mexican  Governor  of  Alta  California,  by 
H.  D.  Barrows;  Historical  Debris,  by  J.  M.  Guinn;  Overland  to  Los  An-, 
geles  by  the  Salt  Lake  Route  in  1849,  by  Walter  Van  Dyke. 

PART  III.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  1895.  8vo.  pp.  1-62. 
Contents:  Officers  of  the  Society,  1895-96;  Inaugural  Address  of  Presi- 
dent Edwin  Baxter;  Origin  of  the  Historical  Society,  by  N.  Levering; 
Recollections  of  Captain  Alexander  Bell  and  the  Bell  Block,  by  H.  D. 
Barrows;  A  History  of  University  Town,  by  Mrs.  M.  Burton  Williamson; 
Memorial  Sketch  Of  Col.  J.  J.  Warner,  by  H.  D.  Barrows;  From  Arizona  to 
California  in  the  Early  '70's,  by  P.  W.  Dooner;  Shipbuilding  at  San  Gab- 
riel, by  F.  J.  Polley;  The  Plan  of  Old  Los  Angeles,  by  J.  M.  Guinn;  The 
Recent  Origin  of  Man,  by  Stephen  M.  Bowers;  Date  of  the  First  Discovery 
of  Gold  in  California,  by  I.  L.  Given;  Report  of  the  Publication  Committee; 
Report  of  the  Secretary;  Report  of  the  Treasurer;  Report  of  the  Curator. 

PART  IV.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  1896.  8vo.  pp.  1-77. 
Contents:  Officers  of  the  Society,  1896-97;  Inaugural  Address  of  Presi- 
dent Frank  J.  Polley;  Old  Time  Schools  and  Schoolmasters  of  Los  An- 
geles, by  J.  M.  Guinn;  Governor  Gaspar  de  Portola,  by  H.  D.  Barrows; 
Michael  White,  the  Pioneer,  by  H.  D.  Barrows;  Renegade  Indians  of  San 
Gabriel,  by  Frank  J.  Polley;  Don  Antonio  Maria  Lugo,  by  H.  D.  Barrows; 
A  defense  of  the  Missionary  Establishments  of  Alta  California,  by  J. 
Adam;  A  Two  Thousand  Mile  Stage  Ride,  by  H.  D.  Barrows;  Capt. 
Jedediah  S.  Smith,  the  Pathfinder  of  the  Sierras,  by  J.  M.  Guinn;  Me- 
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morial  Sketch  of  General  John  Mansfield,  by  H.  D.  Barrows;  Value  of  a 
Historical  Society,  by  Mrs.  M.  Burton  Williamson;  Historic  Houses  of 
Los  Angeles,  by  J.  M.  Guinn;  Capture  of  Monterey,  Oct.  19,  1842,  by  J. 
M.  Guinn;  Report  of  the  Publication  Committee;  Report  of  Officers. 

VOLUME  IV.    3  Parts.   Annual  Publications  of  1897,  1898,  1899. 
PART  L    Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  1897.    8vo.  pp.  1-100. 

Contents:  Officers  of  the  Society,  1897-98;  Inaugural  Address  of  President 
J.  D.  Moody;  A  Pioneer  of  Sacramento  Valley,  John  Reid  Wolf  skill,  by 
H.  D.  Barrows;  Early  Postal  Service  of  California,  by  J.  M.  Guinn;  Dr. 
William  F.  Edgar,  by  H.  D.  Barrows;  Echoes  from  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, by  J.  D.  Moody;  The  Old  Pueblo  Archives,  by  J.  M.  Guinn;  Don 
David  W.  Alexander,  by  H.  D.  Barrows;  Los  Angeles  in  the  Adobe  Age, 
by  J.  M.  Guinn;  Two  Notable  Pioneers,  J.  J.  Ayers  and  George  Hansen,  by 
H.  D.  Barrows;  Pioneer  School  Superintendents  of  Los  Angeles,  by  J. 
M.  Guinn;  Reports  of  Officers. 

Pioneer  Register:  Officers  of  the  "Pioneers,  of  Los  Angeles  County"; 
Historical  Sketch  of  the  Organization;  Constitution  and  By-Laws;  Roll 
of  Members. 

PART  II.    Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  1898.  8vo.  pp.  101-189  (1). 

Contents:  Officers  of  the  Society,  1898-99;  Fifteen  Years  of  Local  His- 
tory Work,  by  J.  M.  Guinn;  Hugo  Reid  and  his  Indian  Wife,  by  Laura 
Evertsen  King;  The  Story  of  a  Native  Calif ornian,  by  H.  D.  Barrows; 
Pacific  Coast  Discoveries,  by  Albert  E.  Yerex;  Some  Famous  Gold  Rushes, 
by  J.  M.  Guinn;  Notes  on  the  Mission  San  Gabriel,  by  J.  Adam;  Some  African 
Folk  Lore,  by  J.  D.  Moody;  Capitan  and  Tin-Tin,  Types  of  Mission  Indians, 
by  Laura  Evertsen  King;  Old  Fort  Moore,  by  J.  M.  Guinn;  Pioneer  Schools 
and  their  teachers,  by  Laura  Evertsen  King;  Governor  Felipe  de  Neve, 
by  H.  D.  Barrows;  Rare  Old  Books  in  the  Bishop's  Library,  by  J.  Adam; 
How  a  Woman's  Wit  Saved  California,  by  J.  D.  Moody;  El  Estado  Libre 
de  Alta  California,  by  J.  M.  Guinn;  Reports  of  Officers  and  Committees. 

Pioneer  Register:  Officers  and  Committees,  1898-99;  Ex-Mayor  John 
G.  Nichols,  by  H.  D.  Barrows;  Stephen  C.  Foster,  by  H.  D.  Barrows; 
Henry  C.  Wiley,  by  J.  F.  Burns;  Horace  Hiller,  by  H.  D.  Barrows;  Wil- 
liam Blackstone  Abernethy;  Roll  of  Members  elected  since  February  1, 
1898. 

PART  III.    Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  1899.    8vo.  pp.  197-292. 

Contents:  Officers  of  the  Society,  1899-1900;  Don  Abel  Stearns,  by  H. 
D.  Barrows;  A  Visit  to  the  Grand  Canyon,  by  Mrs.  M.  Burton  William- 
son; Muy  Ilustre  Ayuntamiento,  by  J.  M.  Guinn;  Don  Ygnacio  del  Valle, 
by  H.  D.  Barrows;  Early  Club  Life  in  Los  Angeles,  by  Jane  E.  Collier; 
In  the  Old  Pueblo  Days,  by  J.  M.  Guinn;  The  Pious  Fund,  by  J.  Adam; 
Alfred  Robinson,  by  H.  D.  Barrows;  Value  of  an  Historical  Society,  by 
Walter  R.  Bacon;  Juan  Bandini,  by  H.  D.  Barrows;  The  Story  of  a  Plaza, 
by  J.  M.  Guinn;  Early  Governors  of  Alta  California,  by  H.  D.  Barrows; 
Battle  of  Dominguez  Ranch,  by  J.  M.  Guinn;  Reports  of  Officers. 

Pioneer  Register:  Officers  and  Committees,  1899-1900;  Constitution 
and  By-Laws;  Biographical  Sketches,  Stephen  W.  La  Dow,  E.  N.  McDonald, 
Francis  Baker,  Hyman  Raphael,  Leonard  John  Rose,  Mrs.  Georgia  Herrick 
Bell,  Mrs.  Cordelia  Mallard,  Jos6  Mascarel,  James  Craig,  and  Palmer  Mil- 
ton Scott;  Roll  of  Members. 

VOLUME  V.    8  Parts.  Annual  Publications  of  1900,  190L  1902. 
PART  L    Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  1900.    8vo.  pp.  1-100.  Portraits. 

Content*:  Officers  of  the  Society,  1900-1901;  The  Stores  of  Los  Ange- 
Ioh  in  1850,  by  Laura  Evertsen  King;  Some  Aboriginal  Alphabets — A 
Study,  Parti  I  and  TT,  by  J.  D.  Moody;  To  California  via  Panama  in  the 
Early  '60'i,  by  J.  M.  Guinn;  Olden  Time  Holiday  Festivities,  by  W.  H. 
Workman;  Mexican  Governors  of  California,  by  H.  D.  Barrows;  Fifty 
Years  of  California  Politics,  by  Walter  R.  Bacon;   Side  Lights  on  Old 
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Los  Angeles,  by  Mary  E.  Mooney;  Los  Angeles  Postmasters,  (1850  to 
1900),  by  H.  D.  Barrows;  Historic  Seaports  of  Los  Angeles,  by  J.  M. 
Guinn;  La  Estrella,  The  Pioneer  Newspaper  of  Los  Angeles,  by  J.  M. 
Guinn;  Don  Antonio  F.  Coronel,  by  H.  D.  Barrows;  Reports  of  Officers. 

Pioneer  Register:  Officers  and  Committees,  1900-1901;  Constitution 
and  By-Laws;  Biographical  Sketches  of  Stephen  C.  Foster,  Francisco 
Sabichi,  Robert  Miller  Towne,  Fred  W.  Wood,  Joseph  Bayer,  Augustus 
Ulyard,  Rev.  A.  M.  Hough,  Henry  F.  Fleisman,  Frank  Lecouvreur,  Daniel 
Schieck,  and  Andrew  Glassell;  Roll  of  Members. 

PART  II.    Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  190L    8vo.  pp.  101-214.  Plate. 

Contents:  Officers  of  the  Society,  1901-1902;  Pioneer  Physicians  of  Los 
Angeles,  by  H.  D.  Barrows;  The  Old  Round  House,  by  Geo.  W.  Hazard; 
Passing  of  the  Old  Pueblo,  by  J.  M.  Guinn;  Marine  Biological  Labora- 
tory at  San.  Pedro,  by  Mrs.  M.  Burton  Williamson;  Early  Clericals  of  Los 
Angeles;  by  H.  D.  Barrows;  The  Original  Father  Junipero,  by  Frank  J. 
Polley;  Camel  Caravans  of  the  American  Deserts,  by  J.  M.  Guinn;  Dila- 
tory Settlement  of  California,  by  Walter  R.  Bacon. 

Pioneer  Register:  Officers  and  Committees,  1901-1902;  Constitution 
and  By-Laws;  Inaugural  Address  of  President  H.  D.  Barrows;  The  Pony 
Express,  by  J.  M.  Guinn;  Overland  to  California  in  1850,  by  J.  M.  Stewart; 
Early  Days  in  Washoe,  by  Alfred  James;  Biographical  Sketches  of  Fred 
W.  Wood,  Thomas  E.  Rowan,  George  Gephard,  Elizabeth  Langley  Ensign, 
William  F.  Grosser,  Samuel  Calvert  Foy,  Charles  Brode,  and  Frank  A. 
Gibson;  Roll  of  Members. 

PART  III.    Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  1902.    8vo.  pp.  215-318. 

Contents:  Officers  of  the  Society,  1902-1903;  Early  Art  in  California,  by 
W.  L.  Judson;  Poetry  of  the  Argonauts^  by  J.  M.  Guinn;  Ethical  Value  of 
Social  Organizations,  by  Mrs.  M.  Burton  Williamson;  Some  Medicinal  and 
Edible  Plants  of  Southern  California,  by  Laura  Evertsen  King;  Andrew 
A.  Boyle,  by  H.  D.  Barrows;  El  Canon  Perdido,  by  J.  M.  Guinn;  Some  Old 
Letters:  Dr.  John  Marsh  to  Don  Abel  Stearns,  1837;  Hon.  Stephen  C. 
Foster  to  Gen.  B.  Riley,  1849;  The  Palomares  Family  of  California,  by 
H.  D.  Barrows;  Sister  Scholastica,  by  W.  H.  Workman. 

Pioneer  Register:  Officers  and  Committees,  1902-1903;  Constitution 
and  By-Laws;  My  First  Procession  in  Los  Angeles,  March  16,  1847,  by 
Stephen  C.  Foster;  Some  Eccentric  Characters  of  Early  Los  Angeles,  by 
J.  M.  Guinn;  Angel  Pioneers,  by  Jesse  Yarnell;  Trip  to  California  via 
Nicaragua,  by  J.  M.  Stewart;  William  Wolfskill,  the  Pioneer,  by  H.  D. 
Barrows;  Pioneer  Ads  and  Advertisers,  by  J.  M.  Guinn;  Biographical 
Sketches  of  Daniel  Desmond,  Jessie  Benton  Fremont,  Caleb  E.  White,  John 
Caleb  Salisbury,  Henry  Kirk  White  Bent,  John  Charles  Dotter,  Anderson 
Rose,  John  C.  Anderson,  Jerry  Illich;  Roll  of  Deceased  Members;  Member- 
ship Roll. 

VOLUME  VI.    3  Parts.    Annual  Publication  of  1903,  1904,  1905. 

PART  I.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  1903.  8vo.  pp.  1-105.  Portrait.  Plates. 
Contents:  Officers  of  the  Society,  1903-1904;  A  Flagstaff  and  Flag  for 
Fort  Moore — Fort  Moore,  by  J.  M.  Guinn;  Capt.  Benjamin  Daviess  Moore, 
by  M.  J.  Moore;  History  of  Santa  Catalina  Island,  by  Mrs.  M.  Burton 
Williamson;  Governors  of  California,  by  H.  D.  Barrows;  The  Renunciation 
of  Chona,  by  Laura  Evertsen  King;  Two  Decades  of  Local  History,  by 
J.  M.  Guinn;  Letter  from  Col.  John  C.  Fremont  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
1847;  Yuma  Indian  Depredations  and  the  Glanton  War,  by  J.  M.  Guinn: 
Depredations  of  the  Yumas:  Declarations  taken  in  relation  to  the  mas- 
sacre of  Dr.  Lincoln  and  his  party  on  the  Colorado  River — deposition  of 
William  Carr;  Origin  of  the  Trouble  between  the  Yumas  and  Glanton — 
deposition  of  Jeremiah  Hill. 

Pioneer  Register:  Officers  and  Committees,  1903-1904;  Constitution 
and  By-Laws;  "In  the  Days  of  '49",  by  J.  M.  Guinn;  An  Exciting  Episode 
In  the  Early  Ws,  by  H.  D.  Barrows;  Los  Angeles  Pioneers  of  1836,  by 
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Stephen  C.  Foster;  The  Myth  of  Gold  Lake,  by  J.  M.  Guinn;  Biographi- 
cal Sketches  of  George  Huntington  Peck,  Ermund  C.  Glidden,  Samuel 
Meyer,  Carl  Felix  Heinzman,  Jean  Sentous,  Micajah  D.  Johnson,  Ivar  A. 
Weld,  Julius  Brousseau,  Moritz  Morris;  Roll  of  Deceased  Members;  Roll 
of  Members. 

PART  II.    Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  1904.    8vo.  pp.  105-197.  Portraits. 

Contents:  Officers  of  the  Society,  1904-1905;  In  Memory  of  Marcus  Baker, 
by  Robert  E.  C.  Stearns;  Down  in  Panama,  by  J.  M.  Guinn;  Pinacate, 
by  Laura  Evertsen  King. 

Pioneer  Register:  Officers  and  Committees,  1904-1905;  Constitution 
and  By-Laws;  Reports  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  Report  of  the 
Finance  Committee;  Los  Angeles — The  Old  and  the  New,  by  L.  T.  Fisher; 
Some  Historic  Fads  and  Fakes,  by  J.  M.  Guinn;  Some  of  My  Indian  Ex- 
periences, by  J.  W.  Gillette;  Banquet  given  to  the  Pioneers  by  Wm.  H. 
Workman;  Rain  and  Rainmakers,  by  J.  M.  Guinn;  Biographical  Sketches 
of  Mathew  Teed,  Nathaniel  Coburn  Carter,  Omri  J.  Bullis,  George  Edwin 
Gard,  Jonathan  Dickey  Dunlap,  Mrs.  Cornelia  R.  Shaffer,  Thomas  D.  Mott, 
Kilian  Messer,  Col.  Isaac  Rothermel  Dunkelberger,  Pascal  Ballade,  and 
John  Crimmins;  Roll  of  Deceased  Members;  Roll  of  Members. 

PART  III.    Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  1905.    8vo.  pp.  201-257. 

Contents:  Officers  of  the  Society,  1905-1906;  Los  Angeles  Fifty  Years 
Ago,  by  H.  D.  Barrows;  How  New  Zealand  got  its  Honey  Bees,  by  Mary 
M.  Bowman;  Pioneer  Courts  and  Lawyers  of  Los  Angeles,  by  Walter  R. 
Bacon;  How  California  Escaped  State  Division,  by  J.  M.  Guinn;  Two 
Pioneer  Physicians  of  Los  Angeles,  by  H.  D.  Barrows;  J.  Lancaster  Brent, 
by  H.  D.  Barrows;  Extracts  from  the  Los  Angeles  Archives,  by  H.  J. 
Lelande;  The  Old  Highways  of  Los  Angeles,  by  J.  M.  Guinn. 

VOLUME  VII.    3  Parts.    Annual  Publications  of  1906,  1907,  1908. 
PART  I.    Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  1906.  8vo.  pp.  1-98. 

Contents:  Officers  of  the  Society,  1906-1907;  Some  Early  California  In- 
dustries that  Failed,  by  J.  M.  Guinn;  The  Pauma  Massacre,  by  Millard  F. 
Hudson;  The  Haliotis  or  Abalone  Industry  of  the  California  Coast, 
by  Mrs.  M.  Burton  Williamson;  Simon  Galavis;  A  California  Legend,  by 
Laura  Evertsen  King;  San  Francisco  in  1856  and  1907;  A  Contrast,  by 
H.  D.  Barrows;  Some  California  Place  Names,  by  J.  M.  Guinn;  Father 
Joaquin  Adam,  by  H.  D.  Barrows. 

Pioneer  Register:  Officers  and  Committees,  1906-1907,  1907-1908;  Consti- 
tution and  By-Laws;  Report  of  the  Treasurer;  Report  of  Recording  Secre- 
tary; Report  of  Financial  Secretary;  Report  of  Finance  Committee; 
Reminiscences  of  a  Pioneer,  by  Jacob  Kuhrts;  History  of  the  Develop- 
ment of  Placer  Mining  in  California,  by  W.  W.  Jenkins;  Biographical 
Sketches  of  F.  W.  Peschke,  Elijah  H.  Workman,  De  Witt  C.  Franklin, 
Nathaniel  J.  Clarke,  John  M.  Griffith,  Herman  W.  Hellman,  Oliver  R. 
Dougherty,  A.  H.  Judson,  Joseph  Mullaly,  George  W.  Lechler,  John  W. 
Myers,  Jesse  Yarnell;  Roll  of  Deceased  Members;  Roll  of  Members. 

PARTS  IMII.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  1907-1808.  8vo.  pp.  102-221.  Portraits. 
Contents:  Officers  of  the  Society,  1907-1908;  The  Battle  of  San  Diego, 
by  Millard  F.  Hudson;.  Architecture  of  the  Missions,  by  W.  L.  Judson; 
California  under  the  Rule  of  Spain  and  Mexico,  by  J.  M.  Guinn;  The  His- 
torical Society  of  Southern  California,  by  H.  D.  Barrows;  The  Mission 
Inrliann  of  the  San  Jacinto  Reservation,  by  Mrs.  M.  Burton  Williamson, 
The  Pioneer  Directory  of  Los  Angeles,  by  J.  M.  Guinn;  Biographical 
Sketches  of  the  Founders  of  our  Society,  by  H.  D.  Barrows;  Twenty-five 
Tears  of  Local  History  Work,  by  J.  M.  Guinn;  Trade  Conditions  at  San 
Pedro  in  I860;  Las  Salinas,  by  J.  M.  Guinn;  Reminiscences  of  Early  Cali- 
fornia, 1831  to  1846,  by  J.  J.  Warner;  The  Battle  of  San  Jacinto  (Texas); 
A  Forgotten  Landmark,  by  J.  M.  Guinn;  Yuma  Depredations  on  the  Colo- 
rado  in  IHfiO, — deposition  by  Charles  H.  Veedor;  Letter  to  General  Ben- 
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nett  Riley,  1849,  by  Stephen  C.  Foster;  Letter  asking  License  to  Hunt 
Sea  Otter,  1831,  by  A.  B.  Thompson;  Whig  Political  Document,  1851,  by 
John  Wilson  et  al;  Songs  from  a  California  Songster,  by  D.  E.  Appleton; 
From  Pueblo  to  Ciudad,  by  J.  M.  Guinn. 

VOLUME  VIII.  3  Parts.  Annual  Publications  of  1909-1910,  1911. 
PARTS  I-II.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  1909-1910.  8vo.  pp.  1-40.  Plate.  Portraits. 
Contents:  Officers  of  the  Society,  1910-1911;  The  Museum  of  History, 
Science,  and  Art,  by  J.  M.  Guinn;  A  Pioneer  Southwestern  Newspaper 
and  its  Editor,  by  Millard  F.  Hudson;  Significant  Events  in  California 
History,  by  Rockwell  D.  Hunt;  The  Sonoran  Migration,  by  J.  M.  Guinn; 
History  of  the  University  of  Southern  California  by  Leslie  F.  Gay, 
Jr.;  Passing  of  the  Cattle  Barons  of  California,  by  J.  M.  Guinn;  Pioneer 
Schools  of  Los  Angeles,  by  M.  C.  Bettinger;  Conquest  of  California,  by 
H.  D.  Barrows;  History  of  Cahuenga  Valley  and  the  Rancho  La  Brea, 
by  J.  M.  Guinn;  General  Stephen  W.  Kearny  and  the  Conquest  of  Cali- 
fornia, by  Valentine  Mott  Porter;  Constitution,  By-Laws,  and  Amend- 
ments of  the  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California;  Report  of  the 
Secretary;  Biographical  Sketches  of  J.  D.  Moody,  Edwin  Baxter,  and 
Robert  Steere. 

PART  III.    Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  1911.    8vo.  pp.  143-246.  Plates. 

Contents:  Officers  of  the  Society,  1911-1912;  From  Cattle  Range  to 
Orange  Grove,  by  J.  M.  Guinn;  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft — His  Work  and  his 
Method,  by  Rockwell  D.  Hunt;  Pioneer  Courts  and  Judges  of  California, 
by  J.  M.  Guinn;  The  Civic  Association  as  a  Factor  of  Greater  Los  An- 
glees,  by  Mrs.  M.  Burton  Williamson;  The  Pioneer  Railroads  of  Southern 
California,  by  J.  M.  Guinn;  Crabbe's  Filibusters,  by  H.  D.  Barrows;  The 
Beginnings  of  the  Los  Angeles  School  System,  by  J.  M.  Guinn;  Water  for 
Domestic  Purposes  vs.  Water  for  Irrigation,  by  H.  D.  Barrows;  The  True 
History  of  Central  Park,  by  J.  M.  Guinn;  Early  Calif ornian  and  Mexican 
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GOLD  DISCOVERY  IN  CALIFORNIA 


Who  was  the  First  Real  Discoverer  of  Gold  in  this  State? 

By  Charles  J.  Prudhomme 

Almost  every  person  at  all  conversant  with  the  affairs 
of  the  world  is  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  what  is  known  as 
the  "Gold  Rush"  to  California,  which  began  in  1849,  was 
the  most  sudden  and  spectacular  and  notable  instance  of 
excited  human  migration  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  race. 
And  most  of  the  books  and  papers  recording  these  adven- 
tures point  out  that  the  then  City  of  San  Francisco  was  the 
chief  center  of  congestion  and  trade,  while  most  of  the 
early  fortunes  were  made  by  placer  mines  about  Sutter's 
Creek,  and  Feather  River,  and  mostly  in  the  northern  sec- 
tion of  this  state. 

And  perhaps  every  one  has  read  with  interest  the  ro- 
mance, and  glamour  which  Mark  Twain,  Bret  Harte,  and 
others  have  cast  about  this  wild  rush  and  saturnalia  of 
fortune  seekers,  a  band  often  called  after  the  Grecian  fable, 
"The  Argonauts."  So  that,  in  due  time,  this  flaming  episode 
in  the  history  of  the  world  was  celebrated,  and  made  fam- 
ous to  men  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  And  along  with 
other  statements  concerning  this  notable  rush  of  population, 
readers  have  been  told  again  and  again  how  this  rush  be- 
gan, and  who  it  was  that,  as  it  were,  first  touched  the  elec- 
tric button  that  thus  thrilled,  and  moved,  and  stirred  up 
the  world. 

So,  in  nearly  all  these  writings  we  find  it  set  down,  as 
cold  fact,  that  the  first  discovery  of  the  attracting  metal 
was  made,  and  noised  abroad,  when  James  W.  Marshall 
found  gold  nuggets  as  he  worked  at  Sutter's  saw  mill,  and 
was  digging  a  needed  trench  to  deepen  the  mill-race  for 
a  swifter  flow  of  water  to  the  mill. 

This  interesting  item,  so  intimately  connected  with  one 
of  the  most  important  events  going  to  swell  the  population 
and  weath  of  this  state,  was  for  a  long  time  iterated  and 
reiterated  by  writers,  in  the  north  part  of  the  State,  who 
constantly  made  it  prominent,  that  in  the  month  of  January, 
1848,  the  date  when  said  Marshall  found  gold  in  Sutter's 
mill  race,  on  the  American  River,  was,  in  fact,  the  date  of 
the  first  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  and  hence  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Nearly  every  writer  doubtless  believed  it 
to  be  the  truth,  because  he  heard  it  from  others:  for  a  long 
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time  this  statement  went  abroad  in  books  and  periodicals 
unchallenged  and  as  the  truth  of  history,  because  this  gold 
region  was  near  to  San  Francisco,  and  that  city  was  then 
the  principal  seat  of  letters  and  intelligence  on  the  coast. 

So  again  and  again  we  hear  that  to  James  W.  Marshall 
belongs  the  credit  of  first  having  discovered  that  there  were 
gold  deposits  in  California.  They  say  that  often  a  false- 
hood well  stuck  to,  or  asserted  with  confidence  and  bold- 
ness, is  as  good  as  the  truth,  and  in  this  case  the  aphorism 
seems  well  supported;  nevertheless,  while  that  has  been 
believed  and  asserted  by  so  many,  it  is  a  grievous  error; 
an  error  that  does  great  injustice  to  another,  and  assigns 
the  honor  and  credit  due  one  man  to  another,  who  cannot 
justly  claim  it,  and  so  fixes  his  laurels  on  the  brow  of  an- 
other, thus  falsifying  the  truth  of  history,  and  fixing  in 
the  niche  of  fame  the  person  of  Mr.  Marshall,  where  be- 
longs the  person  of  another. 

This  we  will  proceed  to  set  forth  in  detail,  and  give 
ample  proof  to  show  that  Marshall  was  not  the  first  real 
discoverer  of  gold  in  California,  nor  was  Sutter's  Mill  the 
place  where  the  first  discovery  was  made;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, we  earnestly  allege  that  this  discovery  was  first  made 
by  Don  Francisco  Lopez,  and  in  southern  California  several 
years  prior  to  the  discovery  by  Mr.  Marshall,  that  this  was 
in  1842,  and  at  the  locality  known  as  Placerito  Canyon, 
and  his  second  discovery  was  made  the  same  year  at  a  place 
known  as  San  Feliciana,  and  not  very  far  from  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles. 

Also  we  are  prepared  to  show  that  another  person,  Don 
Mariano  Lopez,  made  a  second  discovery  of  gold  at  the 
College  Farm,  near  Santa  Ynez  Mission  in  Santa  Barbara 
County,  in  1843 ;  and  the  proof  of  both  these  facts  we  have 
collected,  and  under  circumstances  which  admit  no  shadow 
of  doubt  in  the  matter.  Accordingly,  in  detail  we  call  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  what  follows. 

San  Fernando  Mission  was  founded  in  1797.  It  was  a 
basic  center  of  operations,  and  the  padres  had  several  in- 
dustrial assistants  there.  They  had  then  a  Majordomo- 
General,  or  general  manager,  and  they  had  other  men  under 
him,  as  overseers.  Among  these  was  Don  Juan  Francisco 
Lopez.  He  also  well  served  the  padres  in  the  Church,  and 
at  the  altar,  as  he  was  well  posted  in  all  the  church  cere- 
monies. His  son,  who  first  discovered  gold  in  California, 
was  Francisco  Lopez,  better  known  as  Cuso  Lopez.  He  was 
Majordomo-General  of  the  Church  property  at  San  Ga- 
briel Mission. 
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Don  Francisco  Lopez  as  the  true  first  and  pioneer  dis- 
coverer of  gold  in  California  in  the  year  1842  was  not,  up 
to  this  time,  been  publicly  accorded  the  credit  that  is  due 
him.  I  presume  this  might  arise  from  other  causes,  or  it 
might  possibly  be  accounted  for,  in  part,  on  the  ground  of 
his  nationality,  for  at  the  early  date  of  the  acquisition  of 
California,  so  soon  after  the  Mexican  War  there  were  nat- 
urally some  prejudices  against  the  Californian  population, 
and  no  particular  desire  on  the  part  of  writers  to  give  them 
prominence  in  an  "accident  of  an  accident"  like  this,  which 
may  have  availed  to  keep  Don  Francisco  Lopez  in  the  back- 
ground, and  to  confer  on  another  the  credit  due  him.  In 
this  rushing  world  it  thus  often  happens  that  a  man  or  his 
reputation  is  the  victim  of  circumstances. 

Independent  documentary  evidence  as  to  this  early  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  Los  Angeles  County  was  found  in  the 
archives  of  the  Society  of  Pioneers,  San  Francisco.  One 
item  is  a  letter  from  Don  Abel  Stearns,  in  which  he  says, 
in  part, 

I  find  by  referring  to  my  old  account  books  that  November 
22nd,  1842,  I  sent  by  Alfred  Robinson,  Esq.,  twenty  ounces  Cali- 
fornia weight  of  placer  gold  to  be  forwarded  by  him  to  the  United 
States  mint  at  Philadelphia  for  assay.  The  Placer  mines  from 
which  this  gold  was  taken  were  first  discovered  by  Francisco 
Lopez,  a  native  of  California,  in  the  month  of  March,  1842. 

The  Society  also  has  the  letter  written  by  Kobinson  to 
Stearns  from  New  York,  August  6th,  1843,  in  which  he  sets 
forth  the  mint  receipt,  reading, 

Memorandum  of  gold  bullion  deposited  on  the  8th  day  of 
July,  1843,  at  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  at  Philadelphia. 

This  memorandum  shows  the  amount  thus: 

Before  melting,  18  34/100  oz.;  after  melting,  18  1/100  oz.; 
fineness  926/100;  value  $244.75;  deduct  expenses  sending  to 
Philadelphia  and  agency  there,  $4.02;  $240.73. 

It  is  a  fact  well  authenticated  by  the  testimony  of  nu- 
merous old  residents  that  Abel  Stearns  continued  for  many 
years  to  receive  gold  dust  and  nuggets  for  transmittal  to 
the  mint.  Mining  in  these  regions  has  never  entirely  ceased, 
and  even  at  the  present  several  small  placers  are  being 
worked. 

Mr.  Cyrus  Lyon  in  his  youth  came  to  Pueblo  de  Los  An- 
geles in  1849.  He  soon  became  an  employee  of  Mr.  John 
Temple  had  had  his  store,  an  adobe  building,  where  now 
stands  Temple  Block.    In  Mr.  Lyon's  daily  notes  we  read: 

I  was  so  informed  that  in  1842,  forty-five  miles  northwest 
from  the  Pueblo,  were  discovered  the  Placerito  Placer  by  Fran- 
cisco Lopez.  And  the  same  year  he  discovered  the  San  Feliciana 
placer  mine. 
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In  1843,  Francisco  Garcia  was  piloted  to,  and  shown 
by  Francisco  Lopez,  the  location  of  his  two  discoveries. 
Senor  Garcia  then  returned  to  Sonora,  Mexico.  In  the 
course  of  six  months  he  came  back  with  thirty  Mexicans, 
gamhucinos,  placer  miners,  and  these  miners  were  divided, 
some  going  to  Placerito,  the  others  to  San  Feliciana.  In 
the  later  place  they  took  out  two  hundred  and  twelve 
pounds  of  gold,  advoirdupois  weight,  weighed  by  Don  David 
W.  Alexander,  who  in  the  year  1855  made  an  affidavit  to 
that  effect. 

Jose  Salazar,  one  of  the  men  who  came  from  Sonora, 
Mexico,  with  Senor  Garcia,  returned  to  San  Feliciana  late 
in  1843,  and  from  the  place  he  was  working  took  out  forty- 
two  thousand  dollars  worth  of  nuggets.  The  amount  taken 
out  at  Placerito  was  never  known. 

May  4th,  1846,  Hon.  Thomas  O.  Larkin,  United  States 
Consul  at  Monterey,  said  in  an  official  letter  to  Hon.  James 
Buchanan,  then  Secretary  of  State, 

There  is  no  doubt  that  gold,  silver,  quick-silver,  copper,  lead, 
sulphur  and  coal  mines  are  to  be  found  all  over  California.  And 
it  is  doubtful  whether  under  their  present  owners  they  will  ever 
be  worked. 

March  15,  1848,  the  printed  notice  of  the  discovery  of 
gold  appeared  in  the  "Californian,"  an  early  newspaper  of 
California.  On  May  29  the  same  paper  announced  that 
its  publication  would  be  suspended, — the  proprietor  also 
got  the  gold  fever,  the  whole  population  having  taken  it- 
self to  the  mines. 

In  1849  the  placers  of  Trinity  and  Mariposa  were 
opened.  In  1850  the  deposits  of  Klamath  and  Scott's  Val- 
ley were  discovered.  In  the  spring  of  1850  gold  was  re- 
ported as  lying  in  heaps  on  the  banks  of  Gold  Lake,  near 
Downieville.  This  caused  a  tremendous  excitement,  and 
a  rush  of  miners  to  that  locality.  In  a  few  weeks  thousands 
returned  from  the  Lake  poorer  than  when  they  started. 

On  September  9,  1850,  California  was  admitted  into 
the  Union  as  a  state.  The  number  of  persons  then  engaged 
in  mining  was  estimated  at  fifty  thousand.  During  the 
years  1857  and  1858  there  were  no  less  than  six  thousand 
persons  mining  for  gold  in  the  Placerito  and  San  Feliciana. 

s§£        ^  s|5  *N 

We  wish  here  to  leave  on  record,  as  part  of  the  proof 
we  have  collected,  the  following. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1918,  the  writer  went  out 
to  San  Fernando,  and  there  interviewed  Senora  (China) 
Maria  de  Los  Angeles  Feliz  de  Geremia.    She  was  born 
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February  25,  1825  at  Los  Angeles.  She  died  in  1919, 
shortly  after  this  narrative  was  given  out.  She  related 
that  she  was  then  living  at  San  Fernando  Mission. 

How  they  celebrated  the  discovery  of  gold,  which 
took  place  in  1842  at  Placerito  Canyon, 
Los  Angeles  County,  California. 

A  relative  of  the  Lopez  family,  and  a  kin  to  the  pioneer 
discoverer,  Don  Francisco  Lopez,  by  name  Mrs.  Francisca 
Lopez  de  Bilderrain,  was  interviewed  by  us,  and  she  re- 
lated that  the  Chasubles,  that  are  now  on  exhibition  at 
the  Museum  of  History,  Science  and  Art,  at  Exposition 
Park,  Los  Angeles,  really  were  worn  at  the  consecreation 
of  the  San  Fernando  Mission,  founded  in  1797.  And  the 
same  vestments  were  also  worn  by  the  Padres,  at  the  great 
solemn  high  mass  which  was  celebrated  on  the  first  anni- 
versary of  the  first  real  gold  discovery  in  California.  This 
occurred  in  the  spring  of  1843,  at  Placerito  Canyon,  and 
not  at  San  Francisquito  Canyon,  as  has  been  reported. 

At  this  mass  and  celebration,  she  says,  there  were  one 
priest  from  Los  Angeles  and  two  from  San  Fernando  Mis- 
sion. She  described  a  temporary  chapel  which  was  erected 
on  the  very  spot  where  the  gold  was  found  by  her  kinsman. 
At  these  services,  there  were  twelve  altar  boys  assisting 
the  priests,  and  the  whole  choir  from  the  Mission  was  also 
there,  and  furnished  the  music.  All  the  prominent  fam- 
ilies of  the  Pueblo,  and  all  that  could  spare  the  time  were 
invited,  including  the  Mexican  Government  officials,  who 
came  out  specially  to  investigate  the  extent  of  the  placer 
mine,  in  that  locality. 

In  the  autumn  of  1914,  the  late  Senora  Catalina  Lopez, 
niece  of  the  first  gold  discoverer,  Don  Francisco  Lopez, 
had  a  family  reunion  in  honor  of  the  discoverer,  and  she 
invited  all  her  children,  grand-and  great-grand-children, 
nieces,  and  other  relatives  to  a  reunion  picnic  on  the  spot 
where  the  first  gold  was  discovered  in  1842.  This  Senora 
Catalina  Lopez  testified  that  she  remembered  the  first  cele- 
bration on  the  same  spot,  very  distinctly,  as  she  was  then 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  she  lived  most  of  her  life  in  San 
Fernando.  Later  on,  when  some  of  these  old-time  padres, 
who  celebrated  mass  in  this  temporary  chapel  were  going 
away,  in  acknowledgement  of  her  good  work  among  them, 
they  presented  her  with  this  Chasuble.  At  her  death  on 
April  22,  1918,  the  mother  Senora  Catalina  Lopez  be- 
queathed these  Chasubles  to  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Saragosa 
Lopez  Briton. 
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The  fact  is  that  these  two  separate  finds  had  been  made 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  in  1842  and  1843,  but  as 
the  deposits  in  the  south  were  not  so  rich,  it  was  natural  that 
the  find  at  Sutter's,  being  so  notably  rich,  should  attract  the 
most  attention, — as  it  did. 

An  auto  trip  to  the  old  placer  diggings,  where  gold  was 
first  discovered  in  this  Golden  State. 

Mr.  Arthur  Ellis, — who  is  greatly  interested  in  past 
events, — and  the  writer,  who  from  his  youth  up,  had  long 
desired  to  inspect  for  himself  the  locality  he  had  often 
heard  so  many  old  citizens  mention,  where  gold  was  first 
discovered  in  this  state,  lately  had  the  good  fortune  to 
secure  for  a  guide  in  their  research,  Mrs.  Francisca  Lopez 
de  Bilderrain,  a  lady  closely  related  to  Don  Francisco  Lopez, 
the  well  known  original  pioneer  discoverer. 

On  the  21st  of  November,  1920,  we  rolled  out  from 
the  City  in  a  high-powered  machine  in  the  direction  of  La 
Nopalera,  now  known  as  Hollywood.  We  sped  into  the 
enchanting  area  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley.  Intent  on 
securing  all  possible  information  concerning  this  important 
historic  event,  we  added  to  our  passenger  list  at  San  Fer- 
nando another  relative  of  Don  Francisco  Lopez,  in  the 
gracious  personality  of  Mrs.  Romona  Lopez  Shung,  a  resi- 
dent of  that  place,  who  also  has  much  knowledge  of  by- 
gone events,  and  who  consented  to  act  as  our  guide. 

We  speed  on  to  Newhall,  where  we  encounter  the  tun- 
nel through  the  great  mountain  chain,  pass  Newhall,  and 
encounter  rougher  ground,  now  having  need  of  our  lady 
guides  to  direct  our  course.  They  point  out,  at  places, 
remnants  of  the  old  trail,  and  the  road  as  traveled  long 
since, — and  it  is  surely  in  sore  contrast  with  the  fine  high- 
ways now  so  common  in  every  direction.  On  the  hillsides 
we  see  nothing  but  brush,  but  in  the  canyons  some  oaks  and 
sycamore  trees,  and  at  intervals  a  well  kept  rancho. 

Now  we  have  left  the  smiling  valley  far  behind,  and  after 
many  zizzing  turns,  we  come  to  the  Placeritos  Canyon,  with- 
in the  walls  of  which,  long  ago,  occurred  this  epoch-mark- 
ing event.  The  circumstances  of  the  discovery,  as  related 
by  our  guides,  are  these:  Don  Francisco  Lopez,  who  was 
greatly  trusted  by  the  padres,  had  at  this  time  charge  of 
their  cattle  and  stock  in  this  section.  And  one  day  in  the 
year  1842,  when  in  company  with  another  herdsman  he 
sought  some  stray  animals,  they  happened  to  ride  into  this 
Canyon,  known  as  Placerito.  These  men,  being  weary, 
tethered  their  tired  horses,  and  proceeded  to  make  them- 
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selves  comfortable,  taking  their  siesta  under  the  shade  of 
the  oak  tree.  After  resting  awhile,  Don  Francisco  spied 
some  bunches  of  wild  onions  growing  nearby,  and  calling 
to  mind  that  his  aunt,  at  parting  with  him  recently,  had 
requested  him  to  bring  her  home  the  first  of  these  he  could 
find,  he  began  to  pluck  up  some  of  these  wild  onions  by  the 
roots,  and  while  thus  engaged,  to  his  astonishment  he  noticed 
attached  to  the  roots  of  the  onions,  certain  curious  shining 
pebbles.  So  he  then  pulled  out  his  huntingknife,andproceed- 
ed  to  dig  more  and  more  and  still  found  attached  to  the 
bunches  more  and  more  of  the  same  kind  of  shining  stones. 
His  curiosity  being  aroused,  he  filled  his  handkerchief  with 
these  shining  stones,  and  having  bunched  up  a  lot  of  the 
onions  for  his  aunt,  mounted  his  horse  and  returned  to  his 
home.  There  he  found  his  father,  Don  Juan  Francisco  Lopez, 
and  requested  him  to  take  them  to  the  Pueblo,  and  find  out 
what  they  might  be.  Upon  due  research,  they  were  found 
to  be  nuggets  of  gold.  The  news  soon  flew  abroad,  and 
many  men  flocked  to  this  Canyon,  and  worked  these  placers 
in  a  primitive  way. 

To  proceed  with  our  narrative ; — as  we  approached  our 
destination  these  lady  guides  related  many  circumstances  of 
interest  and  especially  the  preparation  made  by  their  an- 
cestors, already  mentioned,  and  that  Santos  Martinez  came 
over  with  a  wagon  loaded  with  provisions,  and  prepared 
the  great  barbecue  the  day  before  the  great  crowd  assem- 
bled to  attend  the  mass,  and  to  eat  at  the  festal  board.  They 
also  related  that  in  1840  Don  Andres  Castillero,  Mexican 
mineralogist,  reported  a  find  of  certain  mineralogical  speci- 
mens called  "Tepetate,"  which  he  said  was  a  good  indica- 
tion of  placer  gold.  When  we  came  into  the  Canyon  proper, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  placer  deposits,  we  encountered 
a  nice  lady,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Walker,  and  her  children,  who,  with 
her  husband,  Mr.  Frank  E.  Walker, — she  so  informed  us, — 
had  lived  in  that  vicinity  for  a  number  of  years.  Her  hus- 
band was  away  at  that  time  but  she  kindly  volunteered  to 
show  us  what  she  could.  So  we  all  followed  our  guide. 
We  came  to  the  west  side  of  the  Canyon.  We  had  not 
proceeded  far  before  Mrs.  de  Bilderrain,  pointing  to  a  cer- 
tain spot,  said:  "This  is  the  place  of  the  discovery;  this  is 
the  exact  location." 

We  found  there  a  place  where  the  slope  had  been 
levelled  down,  and  a  place  made  for  the  temporary  altar, 
on  which  they  had  celebrated  the  mass.  Between  the  al- 
tar and  the  arroyo  was  the  location  of  the  arbor  they  built, 
and  where  the  ceremonies  and  fiesta  took  place.  After 
inspecting  this  location,  and  taking  certain  photographs,  we 
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went  on  following  our  new  guide,  Mrs.  Walker,  who  was 
in  the  lead,  going  by  the  trail  beside  the  slope  of  the  hill. 
Then  she  suddenly  stopped,  and  called  our  attention  to  cer- 
tain specimens  lying  there  on  the  ground ;  on  examination, 
we  found  this  to  be  "Tepetate."  We  then  climbed  up  to 
a"  place  where  there  were  heaps  of  stones  of  all  sizes  that 
covered  about  an  acre  of  ground,  and  this  we  learned  was 
the  debris  left  from  the  old  placer  diggings.  This  is  where 
one  man  took  out  $80,000.00  in  gold. 

At  the  south  edge  of  this  area,  our  guide  pointed  out 
two  old  monuments,  something  like  the  monuments  put  up 
by  the  miners,  but  so  different  in  some  respects  as  to  indi- 
cate clearly  that  they  must  have  been  put  there  under  the 
Mexican  regime  rather  than  at  a  later  period. 

After  showing  us  this,  Mrs.  Walker  bade  us  good-bye 
and  started,  following  the  arroyo.  As  she  was  an  adept 
at  mountain  climbing,  she  was  soon  out  of  sight.  She  was 
going  to  hunt  up  her  husband.  The  rest  of  our  party  still 
lingered  investigating  this  vestige  of  the  former  activities  of 
miners. 

It  was  perhaps  a  half-hour  later  when  we  perceived  an 
automboile  coming  on  the  public  highway  opposite  to  us,  and 
listening  we  heard  a  sweet  feminine  voice  sending  forth  a 
melodious  "Hoo-Hoo,"  "Hoo-Hoo,"  that  echoed  in  charming 
cadence  from  the  canyon  walls.  And  whose  voice  should 
it  be  but  that  of  our  late  guide,  Mrs.  Walker,  hailing  us, 
and  telling  us  her  husband  had  returned,  and  would  meet 
us  at  the  house. 

So  we  soon  responded  to  her  invitation,  and  found  our- 
selves back  where  we  left  our  auto,  thence  to  the  house. 
And  there  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Frank 
Walker,  with  whom  we  enjoyed  some  edifying  conversation, 
for  he  gave  us  much  important  information. 

Having  in  a  measure  gratified  our  desire  to  get  first- 
hand data,  and  also  original  views  of  the  identical  spot 
where  in  the  days  of  the  missions  Don  Francisco  Lopez 
made  the  first  discovery  of  gold  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
having  viewed  this  spot  in  company  with  his  near  relatives, 
who  verify  all  our  assertions  in  regard  thereto,  our  mission 
being  fulfilled  to  our  satisfaction  and  joy,  we  turned  our 
hustling  auto  about,  and  headed  for  the  City  of  the  Angels. 

Last,  we  add,  let  the  truth  of  history  prevail,  and  let 
justice  be  done,  though  the  heavens  fall.  Let  Mr.  Marshall 
yield  up  the  laurel  of  fame  as  the  first  pioneer  discoverer 
of  gold  in  California  to  the  brow  of  Don  Francisco  Lopez, 
to  whom  it  justly  belongs. 


A  HISTORY  OF  CALEXICO 
By  Margaret  Romer,  M.A. 
Chapter  I. 
The  Valley  before  Settlement. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  years  ago,  before  man  inhabited 
the  earth,  the  Gulf  of  California  extended  inland  almost 
to  San  Gorgonio  Pass.  Had  Yuma  been  in  existence  then, 
it  would  have  been  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf,  while 
the  mountains  east  of  San  Diego  would  have  been  on  the 
western  shore.  The  entire  Imperial  Valley  was  then  under 
the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  California. 

The  mighty  Colorado  River  emptied  into  the  Gulf  on 
the  eastern  side.  The  Colorado  is  a  powerful  stream.  Its 
drainage  basin  extends  from  the  Gulf  of  California  to  the 
southern  edge  of  Yellowstone  National  Park,  an  area  of 
of  over  260,000  square  miles.  Most  of  this  region  is  moun- 
tainous and  erosion  is  rapid.  As  a  result,  the  Colorado 
carries  in  suspension  tons  and  tons  of  solid  matter.  Even 
now  this  mighty  stream  carries  some  160,000,000  tons  of 
sediment  past  Yuma  every  year. 

For  centuries,  this  mass  had  been  poured  into  the  Gulf 
from  the  eastern  side.  It  is  little  wonder  then  that  it 
gradually  built  up  a  delta,  which  year  by  year  crept  west- 
ward until  at  last  it  reached  the  opposite  shore. 

Thus  the  Gulf  acquired  its  present  shore  line,  while  the 
northern  part  was  entirely  cut  off,  leaving  it  an  inland  sea. 
The  River  chose  the  southeastern  side  of  its  delta  and  thus 
flowed  into  the  Gulf.  The  inland  sea  evaporated  at  the 
rate  of  about  six  feet  per  year.  In  the  course  of  time  it 
dried  completely,  leaving  an  arid  basin  which  later  became 
known  as  the  Salton  Sink.  Its  deepest  portions  were  cov- 
ered with  a  thick  crust  of  salt. 

How  many  centuries  it  remained  so,  no  one  knows. 
However,  evidences  clearly  show  that  the  Colorado  again 
changed  its  course  and  again  flowed  into  the  Sink.  In  due 
time  it  refilled  the  inland  sea  and  made  of  it  a  great  fresh 
water  lake.  When  it  was  full,  it  broke  over  the  silt  dam 
on  the  south-western  side  by  the  Cocopah  Mountains  and 
found  its  way  to  the  Gulf  by  what  is  now  called  "Hardy's 
Colorado. "  During  the  years,  perhaps  centuries,  that  the 
Valley  was  submerged  under  the  lake,  the  Colorado  was 
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dumping  its  millions  of  tons  of  sediment  into  it  each  year. 
This  process  continued  until  a  depth  of  1,000  feet  of  sedi- 
ment had  accumulated.  This  was  God's  way  of  making 
the  Valley  ready  for  the  coming  of  man.  This  was  the 
process  which  made  the  Valley  potentially  one  of  the  rich- 
est spots  in  the  world. 

The  Colorado  again  changed  its  course,  due  to  the  shift- 
ing of  its  own  delta,  and  again  flowed  into  the  Gulf,  leav- 
ing the  lake  to  dry  in  the  sun.  How  many  times  the  mighty 
river  returned  to  the  lake  no  man  knows,  but  judging  from 
its  later  caprices,  it  was  probably  several  times. 

The  Valley  has  been  practically  dry  since  the  advent 
of  man.  In  1540,  Melchoir  Diaz,  a  Spanish  explorer  in 
the  service  of  Cortez,  viewed  the  great  Valley.  It  was  then, 
and  has  every  since  been,  a  vast  arid  region.  It  is  almost  rain- 
less and  the  sun  beats  fiercely  down  the  whole  year  through. 
Little  wonder  then  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  region  were 
limited  to  horned  toads  and  lesser  animals,  and  vegetation 
to  the  sage-brush  and  an  occasional  mesquite  tree.  It  was 
a  land  of  sterile,  parching  plains  and  shifting  sand  hills. 
Here  lay  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  the  richest  soil  in 
the  world,  1,000  feet  deep,  waiting  silently,  protected  by 
the  sun,  waiting,  waiting,  through  the  centuries,  until  the 
need  of  man  should  spur  the  strongest  on  to  bring  the  waters 
of  the  mighty  Colorado  again  to  the  land  and  cause  it  to 
bear  fruit  to  feed  humanity. 

The  earliest  record  of  the  Valley  having  been  crossed 
by  white  men,  was  in  1781.  This  was  in  connection  with 
the  founding  of  the  pueblo,  Los  Angeles.  Governor  De 
Neve  had  put  the  work  into  the  hands  of  Captain  Rivera. 
Rivera  had  gathered  his  band  of  colonists  at  Loreto,  Lower 
California,  and  had  delegated  the  task  of  guiding  them  to 
the  site  of  Los  Angeles,  to  a  lieutenant,  while  he  led  the 
supply  train  by  way  of  Yuma.  He  lost  his  life  on  the  great 
desert  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians. 

The  Valley  was  crossed  several  times  by  military  parties 
in  the  war  with  Mexico  in  1846.  By  the  terms  of  the  Treaty 
of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  the  California-New  Mexico  territory 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  United  States  for  a  con- 
sideration of  $15,000,000.  An  army  was  sent  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  territory. 

In  1853,  Professor  William  P.  Blake  made  the  first  sur- 
vey of  the  Valley.  He  and  his  party  were  in  the  employ 
of  the  Government.  The  small  remaining  remnant  of  the 
old  lake  appears  on  the  charts  as  "Blake's  Sea."    It  was 
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Professor  Blake  who  first  observed  the  old  beach  line  and 
examined  the  shells,  which  observations  revealed  the  geo- 
logical story  of  the  Valley. 

Many  of  the  "Forty-niners"  came  to  California  via  a 
trail  over  the  desert  through  the  great  Sink.  They  crossed 
the  Colorado  River  at  the  ford  at  Yuma  and  then  crossed 
the  Valley.  Later,  Dr.  A.  L.  Lincoln,  a  relative  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  established  a  ferry  across  the  Colorado  at 
Yuma.  A  few  years  after  this,  seventy-four  camels  were 
imported  from  the  Saharah  to  do  service  over  the  desert 
portion  of  the  old  trail.  They  were  soon  replaced  by 
horses,  however,  as  camels  moved  too  slowly  for  Americans. 

The  road  branched  at  Sunset  Springs,  one  part  going 
through  San  Gorgonio  Pass  to  Los  Angeles,  the  other  going 
southwest  over  the  Carriso  Creek  route  to  San  Diego.  It 
was  over  this  latter  route  that  the  stage  line  was  operated 
after  1858.  The  famous  old  stage  driver,  David  Butter- 
field,  of  whom  many  tales  of  bravery  have  been  told,  carried 
the  United  States  mail  and  passengers  across  the  desert 
twice  a  month.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  the  service 
was  increased  to  once  a  week. 

The  Eastern  terminal  of  the  stage  line  was  at  Yuma. 
The  Confederacy  claimed  Arizona  in  its  ranks  and  confis- 
cated Mr.  Butterfield's  property.  Thus  ended  the  old  stage 
line. 

There  were  three  stage  stations  in  the  Valley.  These 
were  located,  respectively,  at  Coyote  Wells  in  the  west, 
Indian  Wells  about  the  center,  and  at  the  southern  limit  of 
the  east  side  chain  of  sand  hills.  These  stations  were  situ- 
ated where  there  were  springs.  They  consisted  of  an  adobe 
waiting  room  and  stables  where  fresh  horses  were  kept  for 
the  stages.  Perhaps  the  best  known  of  these  stations  to- 
day is  Coyote  Wells,  where  the  El  Centro-San  Diego  stage 
still  stops  to  permit  the  passengers  to  quench  their  thirst  at 
the  well,  only  that  a  garage  has  replaced  the  old  adobe 
stable.  The  old  adobe  waiting  room  has  been  replaced  by 
a  little  frame  store  and  post  office. 

About  this  time  also,  the  Valley  was  definitely  studied 
with  a  view  to  reclamation,  but  nothing  came  of  the  effort. 
Considerable  scientific  interest  in  the  Valley  was  evidenced 
in  the  seventies. 

Dr.  Oliver  Meredith  Wozencraft,  a  San  Francisco  physi- 
cian, came  to  the  Valley  in  1849.  He  was  quiet,  gentle, 
lovable,  and  a  man  with  vision.  He  conceived  the  idea  of 
reclaiming  the  Sink.  His  general  plan  was  virtually  the 
same  as  that  which  was  followed  later.    He  presented  hi3 
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ideas  to  the  State  Legislature  and  was  sympathetically 
heard.  In  1859,  that  body  passed  a  bill  proposing  to  cede 
to  Dr.  Wozencraft  all  state  rights  to  the  land  on  this  desert, 
in  consideration  of  his  reclaiming  it. 

Government  sanction  was  needed  before  this  project 
could  be  begun.  The  bill  was  presented  to  Congress,  but 
the  country  was  on  the  verge  of  the  great  Civil  War  and 
had  no  time  for  the  uninhabited  desert  valley  in  the  West. 
The  Doctor  waited  patiently  until  the  war  was  over  and 
again  went  to  Washington  with  his  plans.  He  made  trips 
to  the  Capital  year  after  year,  each  time  waiting,  waiting, 
months  at  a  time,  in  the  hope  that  his  bill  would  get  a 
hearing;  but  always  more  pressing  matters  of  state  caused 
it  to  be  set  aside.  He  died  there  on  his  mission,  in  1887. 
He  gave  his  life's  work  for  the  Valley  but  never  achieved 
success.  His  is  a  sad  but  beautiful  story  of  perseverance 
and  devotion.  His  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Streibrenner, 
of  San  Bernardino,  said ;  "It  was  his  own  idea  and  no  one's 
else.  .  .  .My  dear  father  lost  a  fortune  on  it. 
Everything  went  for  the  desert.  Dear  father  was  confident 
of  success.  He  gave  his  very  life  to  achieve  its  reclamation. "1 
He  has  been  called  the  "Father  of  the  Imperial  Valley." 

The  government  made  a  partial  re-survey  in  1880.  It 
was  in  this  survey  that  New  River  was  named.  In  1886 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  crossed  on  its  way  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Yuma. 

It  was  also  in  the  eighties  that  the  New  Liverpool  Salt 
Company  established  an  extensive  plant  at  the  northern 
end  of  what  is  now  Salton  Sea.  The  salt  was  scraped  up 
and  piled  by  means  of  a  steam  shovel.  Only  a  minimum 
of  refining  was  necessary  as  the  salt  was  naturally  white 
and  pure.  The  plant  operated  profitably  until  1906,  when 
it  was  completely  destroyed  by  the  flood. 

For  several  years  in  the  nineties,  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  Valley  overflowed  in  the  winter  and  early  spring. 
This  caused  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass.  The  cattle  men 
of  the  eastern  part  of  San  Diego  County  were  quick  to  take 
advantage  of  the  feeding  possibility  and  herded  their  cattle 
into  the  Valley  by  the  thousands.  When  summertime  came 
with  its  heat  and  dryness,  the  cattle  were  herded  back  to 
the  mountains.  Mr.  Frank  Thing  and  his  brother  first  came 
to  the  Valley  with  their  cattle  in  1891.  Mr.  Thing  spent 
several  winters  there  and  later,  when  settlement  began, 
went  to  Calexico  as  one  of  the  first  permanent  settlers. 
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During  one  of  his  early  winters  in  the  Valley,  Mr.  Thing 
by  chance  ran  across  a  great  pile  of  human  skeletons. 
There  were  hundreds  of  them.  Whether  they  were  the  re- 
mains of  white  men  or  of  Indians,  he  did  not  know.  His 
duties  did  not  take  him  back  to  the  spot  for  many  years. 
When  he  did  return,  he  searched  carefully  for  the  bones  but 
was  unable  to  find  them  again.  He  also  told  many  of  his 
friends  and  a  searching  party  tried  vainly  to  re-discover  the 
skeletons.  They  had  undoubtedly  been  covered  by  the 
drifting  sands.  Unless  by  some  miracle,  the  story  of  those 
bodies  will  remain  a  secret  which  the  Great  Desert  will 
never  reveal. 


Chapter  II. 

C.  R.  Rockwood  and  the  Beginnings  of  Reclamation 
1892  to  1900 

The  man  to  whom  the  credit  for  the  actual  reclamation 
of  the  Salton  Sink  is  chiefly  due  was  Charles  Robinson 
Rockwood.  Mr.  Rockwood  was  a  man  of  vision,  perse- 
verance, and  indomitable  courage.  He  was  born  in  Michi- 
gan in  1860.  He  attended  the  University  of  that  State, 
but  did  not  graduate  as  he  was  forced  to  leave  an  unfinished 
course  because  of  trouble  with  his  eyes.  Engineering  was 
the  profession  of  his  choice,  so  he  came  West.  He  was  in 
the  service  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  for  two 
years  and  then  with  the  Southern  Pacific  for  seven  years. 
In  1889  he  entered  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 
He  was  chief  engineer  in  the  Yakima  Valley  Reclamation 
project  in  Oregon,  which  was  never  completed  because  of 
the  withdrawal  of  financial  support. 

John  C.  Beatty  was  a  promoter  of  some  prominence. 
He  had  learned  of  Mr.  Rockwood's  success  and  sent  for 
him  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  irrigating  a  vast  tract 
of  land  in  Sonora,  Mexico,  from  the  Colorado  River.  Mr. 
Rockwood  reported  to  Mr.  Beatty  that  his  project  was  im- 
practicable. 

While  in  Yuma,  Mr.  Rockwood  heard  of  the  Salton  Sink, 
and  immediately  investigated.  He  quickly  saw  the  possi- 
bilities and  made  his  reports  to  Mr.  Beatty.  The  latter  gave 
up  the  Sonora  project  and  started  the  "Colorado  River  Ir- 
rigation Company"  and  began  selling  stock. 

Mr.  Rockwood  began  his  survey  of  the  Sink  in  the 
winter  of  1892.  He  was  assisted  by  his  associate  engineer, 
Mr.  C.  N.  Perry.    In  the  spring  of  1893,  they  went  to  Den- 
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ver  to  present  to  Mr.  Beatty  their  field  notes  and  their  plan. 
Mr.  Beatty  was  well  pleased,  but  a  financial  panic  was 
upon  the  country  and  it  was  quite  impossible  to  proceed  at 
that  time.  Mr.  Beatty  made  a  trip  to  New  York  to  try  to 
interest  Eastern  capital.  He  succeeded  but  slightly,  and 
most  of  what  he  did  get  was  merely  paper.  Messers.  Rock- 
wood  and  Perry  had  become  so  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
the  great  enterprise  that  they  determined  to  put  everything 
they  had  into  it  in  order  to  realize  their  dream. 

Another  problem  that  presented  itself  was  that  of  se- 
curing land  rights  in  the  Mexican  part  of  the  Valley.  The 
land  through  which  the  main  canal  must  be  cut  was  owned 
by  General  Andrade,  Mexican  Consul  in  Los  Angeles.  The 
thing  that  complicated  the  situation  was  that  a  firm  in  Scot- 
land held  an  option  on  the  land.  Mr.  Rockwood  journeyed 
to  Scotland  in  a  vain  attempt  to  interest  the  holders  of  the 
option. 

On  his  return  from  Scotland,  Mr.  Rockwood  met  Mr. 
John  C.  Beatty  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  surrounded  by 
luxuries  purchased,  it  is  said,  with  the  money  from  the 
stock  he  had  sold.2  Mr.  Rockwood  was  too  modest  a  man 
to  tolerate  that  sort  of  proceedings,  so  he  dropped  Mr. 
Beatty  forever.  Mr.  Rockwood,  however,  was  an  engineer 
and  not  a  promoter.  He  needed  assistance  in  the  handling 
of  the  financial  side  of  the  project.  He  therefore  looked 
for  another  associate.  He  soon  decided  that  Mr.  Samuel 
W.  Ferguson  was  his  man.  Mr.  Ferguson  was  the  manager 
of  the  Kern  River  Land  Company  and  formerly  a  land  agent 
for  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  He  was  honest,  depend- 
able, aggressive  and  experienced  as  a  promoter.  The  two 
men  became  associated.  Their  first  move  was  to  borrow 
$5,000  from  Dr.  W.  T.  Heffernan,  a  Yuma  physician,  for 
an  option  on  the  Andrade  land  in  Mexico,  the  Scotland 
option  having  expired. 

An  eccentric  old  character  named  Hal  Hanlon  owned 
the  land  where  the  heading  would  have  to  be  placed.  The 
land  was  practically  valueless  except  for  that  one  purpose, 
but  Hanlon  held  onto  it  stubbornly,  demanding  $20,000. 
He  would  listen  to  neither  pleas  nor  reason.  Finally  it  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Rockwood  and  his  associates,  Messrs. 
Perry  and  Ferguson.  They  paid  $2,000  down,  which  they 
had  also  borrowed  from  Dr.  Heffernan,  their  Yuma  friend. 

Mr.  Rockwood  next  interested  Mr.  Anthony  H.  Heber 
of  Chicago.  Mr.  Heber  was  a  promoter  of  some  prom- 
inence.   He  left  a  good  position  to  come  West  and  enter 
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the  work  with  Mr.  Rockwood.  He  also  left  his  wife  and 
four  children,  telling  them  he  would  not  be  gone  more  than 
six  months.  It  was  four  years  before  he  returned.  Mr. 
Heber  had  enthusiasm,  ambition,  confidence  and  business 
ability.  Messrs.  Rockwood,  Heber  and  Ferguson  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  April  26,  1896.  They 
called  their  firm  the  "California  Development  Company." 
They  were  capitalized  for  $1,250,000.  Mr.  Heber  was 
made  president. 

In  the  summer  of  1897,  Mr.  Rockwood  endured  a  two- 
months  illness  in  a  Boston  hospital.  While  in  that  city  in 
the  interest  of  his  beloved  Valley,  he  was  taken  with  typhoid 
fever,  and  there  he  suffered  alone  among  strangers.  The 
illness  was  serious,  but  his  life  was  spared  for  the  work  he 
had  yet  to  do. 

On  his  recovery,  he  made  a  second  trip  to  Europe  in 
search  of  capital.  There  were  two  men  there  whom  he 
hoped  to  interest  in  his  cause.  When  he  arrived  he  learned 
that  they  had  both  died  since  he  began  his  journey.  He 
gained  nothing  by  this  second  trip  to  Europe.  Mr.  Rock- 
wood was  by  this  time  weary  and  discouraged,  but  it  never 
occurred  to  him  to  give  up  the  struggle.  He  had  the 
tenacity  of  a  bulldog. 

On  his  return,  he  interested  Mr.  Silas  B.  Dutcher,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Hamilton  Trust  Company  of  Brooklyn.  Mr. 
Dutcher  agreed  to  finance  the  project.  Mr.  Heber  was 
also  in  New  York  at  the  time.  The  two  men  were  so  elated 
over  the  success  that  they  spent  their  last  $2  on  a  dinner 
to  celebrate  the  victory.  The  next  morning  the  papers  came 
out  with  the  announcement  that  the  "Maine"  had  been 
sunk  in  Havana  Harbor!  This  created  uncertainty  in  the 
financial  situation  in  the  country  as  a  consequence  of  which 
Mr.  Dutcher  refused  to  carry  out  the  agreement.  War  and 
financial  depression  followed.  This  meant  hard  times  for 
the  Company. 

Suddenly  Mr.  Rockwood  received  word  from  Tyndall 
and  Monk,  an  English  firm,  to  come  to  London  and  close 
the  deal.  They  would  finance  the  project,  they  said.  In 
almost  uncontrollable  joy,  Mr.  Rockwood  journeyed  to 
England  for  the  third  time.  He  was  joined  soon  afterward  by 
Mr.  Heber.  The  deal  was  practically  complete,  and  the 
two  men  hurried  back  to  America  to  begin  operations. 
Hardly  had  they  reached  this  country,  when  the  London 
company  cabled  that  they  could  not  complete  the  trans- 
action. They  gave  no  reasons.  It  has  ever  since  remained 
a  mystery. 


The  Camp  at  Cameron  Lake. 


Headquarters  of  the  California  Development  Company 
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The  two  men  were  now  almost  penniless.  Mr.  Rock- 
wood  had  wealthy  friends  in  Detroit  whom  he  thought  he 
might  interest,  but  he  did  not  have  the  money  to  take  him 
there.  Mrs.  Heber  had  some  valuable  jewelry  which  was 
pawned  to  provide  the  means  of  Mr.  Rockwood's  trip  to 
Detroit.  Mr.  Rockwood  did  not  know  until  many  years 
afterward  where  Mr.  Heber  secured  the  money  for  that  trip. 

After  all,  it  was  useless.  Mr.  Rockwood  was  then 
stranded  in  Detroit.  At  this  point  he  had  to  accept  a  po- 
sition with  a  Boston  firm  to  go  to  Porto  Rico  and  perform 
some  expert  services  there.  Mr.  Heber  was  tired  out;  he 
returned  to  his  family  after  four  years  of  fruitless  effort. 
Mr.  Rockwood  became  president  of  the  Company.  He  was 
not  as  elated  over  the  honor  as  one  might  suppose,  for  it 
all  looked  so  hopeless.  Apparently  every  possible  source 
of  capital  had  been  exhausted.  Those  most  interested  had 
also  used  up  all  their  private  resources.  Mr.  Rockwood 
was  indeed  discouraged.  Could  his  fond  dream  ever  be 
realized?  The  plans  were  complete.  Every  detail  had 
been  carefully  thought  out.  All  that  was  lacking  was  the 
money  to  carry  out  the  work.  The  total  liabilities  of  the 
California  Development  Company  at  this  time  were  $1,365,- 
000.  There  was  nothing  to  show  for  it  but  the  filing  on  the 
River  and  the  camp  and  surveying  equipment.  Even  the 
filing  had  to  be  renewed.  The  Attorney-General  of  New 
Jersey  began  suit  to  cancel  the  charter  of  the  Company  for 
non-payment  of  the  annual  tax  to  the  state. 

Mr.  Ferguson  was  the  man  who  at  last  found  a  capitalist 
to  finance  the  project.  He  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Rockwood 
and  the  latter  lost  no  time  in  reaching  Los  Angeles  to  meet 
Mr.  George  Chaffey. 

Mr.  George  Chaffey  was  bom  in  Ontario,  Canada,  in 
1848.  He  was  forced  to  leave  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
because  of  ill  health.  For  a  while  he  worked  for  his  uncle, 
who  was  a  contracting  engineer.  Later  he  joined  his  father 
in  the  steamship  business.  He  was  captain  of  several  ves- 
sels and  had  a  first  class  engineer's  certificate.  In  '78,  he 
won  recognition  as  a  ship  builder.  In  time,  his  parents 
moved  to  Riverside,  California.  He  came  to  visit  them  and 
remained  here. 

In  '81,  he  and  his  brother,  W.  B.  Chaffey,  founded  Eti- 
wanda.  He  devised  a  mutual  water  company  for  that 
community,  which  became  a  model  for  all  southern  Cali- 
fornia. In  '82,  he  designed  a  small  power  plant  in  con- 
nection with  the  Etiwanda  irrigation  system,  to  run  a  dy- 
namo, and  thus  operated  the  first  electric  light  in  southern 
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California.  The  same  year  he  installed  in  Los  Angeles  the 
first  electric  system  in  the  world  for  street  lighting.  Also 
in  the  same  year,  he  founded  Ontario,  California,  and  orig- 
inated and  endowed  Chaffey  College  there. 

The  government  of  Victoria,  Australia,  became  so  in- 
terested in  his  work  that  it  sent  for  him.  He  went,  and 
accomplished  great  desert  reclamation  work  there,  besides 
founding  several  colonies.  He  then  returned  to  the  United 
States.  His  attention  was  called  to  the  Imperial  Valley. 
He  considered  it  the  greatest  opportunity  ever  presented 
for  reclamation  work.  He  saw  only  the  physical  side.  He 
did  not  investigate  the  financial  side;  but  plunged  imme- 
diately into  construction  work.  On  April  3,  1900,  Mr. 
Chaffey  signed  a  contract  which  practically  gave  him  com- 
plete control  for  five  years. 

Mr.  Chaffey  experienced  considerable  difficulty  with 
the  Mexican  government  in  getting  permission  to  run  the 
canals  through  Mexican  territory.  He  had  to  agree  to 
colonize  part  of  the  country  in  return  for  the  desired  per- 
mission. 

Mr.  Chaffey  was  with  the  Company  only  twenty-two 
months.  In  that  brief  time  he  constructed  400  miles  of 
canals  and  laterals.  His  prestige  secured  publicity  through 
the  New  York  Times,  Tribune,  and  Post,  the  Philadelphia 
Press,  and  the  Scientific  American.  These  papers  gave 
much  news  space  and  made  editorial  comments  on  the  en- 
terprise. 

Immediate  colonization  was  the  condition  under  which 
Mr.  Chaffey  joined  the  Company.  The  colonists  were  to 
take  up  land  under  the  Desert  Land  Act.  Accordingly,  in 
March  of  1900,  the  Imperial  Land  Company  was  organized. 
It  was  to  be  the  colonizing  agency.  It  was  to  receive  25% 
of  the  gross  sales  of  water  stock  in  the  United  States  and 
of  land  sales  in  Mexico.  It  was  to  have  all  the  town-site 
rights  and  was  invested  with  all  rights  to  power,  light, 
telephone,  railroad,  and  other  similar  franchises  throughout 
the  Valley. 

Mr.  Chaffey  invested  much  money  besides  putting  up 
his  personal  possessions  as  security  for  the  Company.  Los 
Angeles  banks  would  not  accept  Valley  securities.  This 
curtailed  the  credit  previously  enjoyed  by  Mr.  Chaffey  and 
his  brother.  Mr.  Chaffey  brought  the  Company,  from  no 
assets  but  a  camp  and  surveying  equipment  and  liabilities 
to  the  amount  of  $1,365,000,  up  to  a  surplus  of  $342,687.16. 

The  actual  work  was  begun  by  Mr.  C.  N.  Perry  at  Flow- 
ing Wells  in  April,  1900.    The  first  work  on  the  canals 
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was  done  in  December  of  the  same  year.  The  camp  was 
next  moved  to  Cameron  Lake,  which  was  an  enlargement 
of  New  River.  It  was  a  beauty  spot,  an  oasis  in  the  desert. 
It  was  named  after  Mr.  Cameron,  a  San  Diego  rancher 
who  grazed  his  cattle  there.  Fishing  was  excellent,  but 
the  water  was  too  bad  for  drinking,  so  the  camp  was  moved 
again  to  Silsbee. 

Silsbee  was  situated  on  beautiful  Blue  Lake.  Here  the 
drinking  water  was  better  than  at  Cameron  Lake,  but  still 
too  bad  for  permanent  use.  It  was  here  that  the  first  Fourth 
of  July  celebration  in  the  Valley  was  held,  in  1900. 

Mr.  George  Hunt  located  in  the  Valley  that  same  year, 
and  six  months  later  established  the  California  and  Mexico 
Company.  In  this,  he  interested  General  H.  G.  Otis  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  The  result  was  the  purchase  of  a 
ranch  consisting  of  some  700,000  acres,  partly  in  the  United 
States  and  partly  in  Mexico. 

The  Imperial  Land  Company  began  an  extensive  pub- 
licity campaign.  Settlers  began  coming  in  great  numbers. 
In  the  fall  of  1900,  there  was  one  voting  precinct  in  the 
Valley.    Ten  men  voted  there  at  the  election  that  year. 

Cameron  Lake,  being  nearer  the  border,  was  a  more 
convenient  location  for  the  camp  than  Silsbee.  For  this 
reason,  the  camp  was  moved  back  to  Cameron  Lake. 

In  the  fall  of  1900,  the  Imperial  Land  Company  laid  out 
the  town-sites  of  Imperial,  Calexico,  Brawley,  Heber,  and 
Silsbee.  Imperial  was  built  up  first.  The  Land  Company 
did  a  flourishing  business  with  headquarters  there.  A  post 
office  was  established  and  Dr.  Heffernan  was  made  post 
master. 

For  convenience,  the  camp  was  again  moved  to  the 
American  side  of  the  boundary  line  on  the  east  side  of  New 
River  on  the  town-site  of  Calexico.  The  history  of  Calexico 
itself  begins  at  this  point.  However,  the  story  that  goes 
before  is  necessary  to  the  intelligent  understanding  of  what 
follows.  Calexico  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  reclamation  of 
the  Colorado  Desert,  and  its  history  would  not  be  complete 
without  an  account  of  the  great  reclamation  work  which 
made  it  possible.  The  early  history  of  the  Imperial  Valley 
and  that  of  Calexico  are  one  and  the  same,  and  so  cannot 
possibly  be  separated. 
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Chapter  III. 

Early  Life  in  Calexico,  1901  to  1905 

It  is  well  at  this  point  to  present  a  resume  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  these  brave  pioneers  existed.  The  tem- 
perature varied  between  100  and  120  degrees  for  a  large 
part  of  the  year.  There  was  no  ice  and  no  shade  save  the 
"ramada,"  which  was  always  the  first  structure  to  be  erected 
in  a  community.  It  consisted  of  four  or  more  uprights  sup- 
porting a  frame  which  was  roofed  over  with  dry  brush. 
There  were  frequent  sand  storms,  the  fury  of  which  must 
be  experienced  to  be  realized.  One  of  these  storms,  worse 
than  the  average,  laid  low  every  tent  in  the  settlement. 
Water  had  to  be  hauled  from  Indian  Wells,  one  mile  south 
of  Silsbee.  It  was  brought  in  a  barrel  dragged  on  a  sled 
by  a  mule. 

Passengers  coming  to  Calexico  had  to  leave  the  train 
at  Flowing  Wells  and  journey  by  stage  to  Imperial  and  the 
remainder  of  the  distance  by  wagon.  Freight  was  brought 
from  the  railroad  by  regular  "freighters."  These  were 
heavy  wagons  drawn  by  a  long  string  of  mules.  This 
"freighter"  took  enough  water  for  the  round  trip,  when  it 
started  from  Flowing  Wells.  At  regular  intervals  it  would 
drop  off  a  barrel  of  water  to  provide  for  the  water  supply 
on  the  return  trip. 

Construction  work  progressed  very  slowly  for  lack  of 
money.  Always  the  same  monster,  lack  of  capital,  hovered 
over  the  project.  The  cost  of  construction  always  ex- 
ceeded the  available  capital.  The  settlers  were  becoming 
restless,  and  they  desired  to  have  the  Government  to  take 
over  the  work  so  that  it  might  not  be  retarded  for  want 
of  money.  The  Yuma  project  was  being  carried  on  at  that 
time,  and  the  settlers  turned  envious  eyes  on  the  prog- 
ress being  made  there. 

However,  water  reached  the  boundary  line  in  June  of 
1901.  A  luxuriant  growth  of  vegetation  followed  the  water 
along  the  ditches,  proving  that  water  was  all  that  was 
needed  to  make  the  desert  bloom.  Sorgum,  milo  maize, 
wheat,  and  barley  were  raised  near  Calexico,  also  a  test 
crop  of  cantaloupes,  which  was  a  thorough  success.  Travel- 
ers noticed  the  similarity  of  conditions  there  with  conditions 
in  Egypt.  This  suggested  the  possibility  of  cotton.  The 
California  Development  Company  tested  out  a  few  rows  of 
cotton  with  marvelous  success.  By  December,  1901,  some 
78,000  acres  of  land  had  been  filed  on,  and  actual  work  was 
begun  on  about  8,000  acres. 
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The  year  1902  opened  with  glowing  prospects,  which, 
however,  were  soon  dampened  by  the  reports  of  the  Govern- 
ment. In  the  publications  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, (Bureau  of  Soils,  Circular  No.  9,  1902)  the  percent 
of  alkali  in  the  soil  was  exaggerated.  People  were  warned 
to  stay  away  from  the  land  there.  They  were  advised  to 
abandon  the  worst  of  it  completely  and  raise  only  certain 
crops  on  the  best  of  the  land.  This  was  a  severe  blow  to 
the  Company.  It  discouraged  the  settlers  who  were  al- 
ready there,  and  undoubtedly  kept  many  prospective  set- 
tlers from  coming.  It  was  also  bad  for  the  Company  finan- 
cially, as  it  made  capital  still  harder  to  obtain.  In  spite 
of  this  handicap,  the  Valley  continued  to  prosper.  By  this 
time,  colonists  were  literally  pouring  in. 

The  first  woman  to  file  on  land  in  the  Valley  was  Mrs. 
Shenk.    The  land  is  now  the  "C.  C.  Ranch." 

Hard  feelings  had  arisen  between  the  Chaffey  brothers 
and  the  original  stockholders.  In  conclusion  of  the  diffi- 
culty, the  Messrs.  Chaffey  accepted  $300,000  for  their  in- 
terest in  the  Company,  and  retired.  To  Mr.  George  Chaffey 
is  due  the  credit  for  the  material  beginnings  of  the  reclama- 
tion of  that  desert.  Dr.  Wozencraft  and  Mr.  Rockwood 
dreamed  and  struggled,  but  Mr.  Chaffey  built.  The  ag- 
gregate credit,  however,  is  more  theirs  than  his,  since  it 
was  not  vision,  courage  nor  ability  that  they  lacked,  but 
only  money,  which  Mr.  Chaffey  was  able  to  supply. 

The  telephone  and  telegraph  came  into  the  Valley  about 
this  time.  The  joy  of  the  settlers  on  having  telephone  con- 
nection with  Los  Angeles  was  unbounded. 

The  first  permanent  building  in  Calexico  was  a  small 
adobe  which  still  stands,  between  the  railroad  and  the  bor- 
der. It  was  built  by  Edward  Aiken  &  Co.  and  was  the 
home  of  the  International  Bank.  The  adobe  building, 
which  now  houses  the  offices  of  the  Irrigation  District,  was 
also  built  at  this  time.  Very  shortly  thereafter,  Dr.  Heff- 
ernan  built  a  store  building,  also  of  adobe,  on  the  corner 
of  Second  Street  and  Imperial  Avenue. 

The  remainder  of  the  settlement  was  composed  of  a 
ramada  and  tents.  It  was  the  custom  for  the  owner  to  tie 
his  tent  flaps  when  he  was  away  from  home.  This  was 
the  only  lock  that  was  needed.  Practically  never  was  any- 
thing stolen. 

Among  these  crude  surroundings  in  1901  the  Valley's 
first  child  was  born  in  a  tent.    Her  parents  were  Mr.  and 
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Mrs.  Thomas  Beach.  They  named  her  "Cameron, "  after 
the  lake.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Beach  and  Mr.  Frank 
Thing  later  boasted  the  first  frame  residences. 

Messrs.  Perry  and  Beach  planted  the  first  trees  in  the 
town  in  the  yard  of  the  Beach  home,  along  Imperial  Avenue 
and  on  the  California  Development  Company's  grounds. 
It  was  they  also  who  conducted  the  cotton  experiment. 

The  first  school  was  taught  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Carr.  It  was 
situated  under  a  ramada  three  miles  north  and  three  miles 
west  of  Calexico,  about  midway  between  the  towns  of  Cal- 
exico  and  Imperial.  The  district  was  known  as  the  Im- 
perial School  District  of  San  Diego  County.  The  next  year 
the  school  was  moved  into  a  tent  three  miles  east,  which 
placed  it  on  what  is  now  the  highway  between  Calexico  and 
El  Centro  on  the  main  canal.  Hon.  John  Shenk  succeeded 
Mr.  Carr  as  teacher. 

In  1904  the  district  was  divided,  and  a  school  located 
in  Imperial  and  one  in  Calexico.  It  was  held  in  the  same 
tent  which  was  moved  into  town  and  set  up  on  the  corner 
of  Third  Street  and  Imperial  Avenue  and  was  shared  by  the 
Methodist  Church.  Miss  Gaskill,  now  Mrs.  P.  W.  Preston, 
was  the  first  teacher  in  the  town  school.  The  following  year  a 
school  building  was  constructed  and  Miss  McWilliams,  now 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Peck,  and  Miss  Nautridge  were  the  teachers. 
There  were  113  pupils  at  this  time.  The  building  still 
stands  (1923)  and  is  now  used  for  the  primary  depart- 
ment of  the  Hoffman  School. 

The  system  of  administering  justice  was  unique.  Mr. 
J.  B.  Hoffman  was  the  first  Justice  of  the  Peace  both  in  the 
entire  Valley  and  in  the  town.  There  was  no  jail,  so  Mr. 
Hoffman  improvised  one.  He  chained  a  log  to  two  mes- 
quite  trees  and  then  chained  his  prisoners,  by  the  ankle, 
to  the  log.  The  offenders  were  chiefly  drunken  Mexicans 
and  Indians.  Later  a  small  frame  building  was  constructed 
for  a  jail.1 

Occasionally  it  was  necessary  to  take  a  prisoner  to  San 
Diego,  the  county  seat.  The  stage  line  across  the  mountains 
had  long  since  been  discontinued,  so  it  was  necessary  to  go 
to  Los  Angeles  via  the  Southern  Pacific  and  there  change 
to  the  Santa  Fe  and  go  down  the  coast  to  San  Diego.  The 
round  trip  took  four  days. 


I  "I '.oh"  Davis  gained  the  reputation  of  being  the  'town  nuisance.'  He 
continually  broke,  the  laws  but  was  never  convicted  because  nothing  could  be 
proved  against  him.  He  was  very  proud  of  his  achievements  and  continually 
boasted  of  them.  On  one  occasion  while  he  was  being  detained  in  the  jail, 
he   upset  it,  and  still  later  he  burned  it. 
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Mr.  Charles  A.  Sanborn  was  the  Customs  officer.  The 
United  States  Customs  service  first  established  a  station 
at  Calexico  about  October  1,  1902.  The  first  building  oc- 
cupied as  a  customs  house  was  located  on  Imperial  Avenue 
near  the  present  railway  crossing,  and  the  official  crossing 
to  Mexico  was  an  extension  of  Imperial  Avenue.  On  July 
1,  1904,  the  customs  office  was  moved  to  a  frame  building 
on  the  northwest  corner  of  Rockwood  Avenue  and  First 
Street,  and  Rockwood  Avenue  was  used  as  the  official  cross- 
ing into  Mexico.  The  Immigration  service  and  the  Cus- 
toms service  were  housed  together  until  1903,  when  the 
Immigration  service  became  a  separate  office. 

The  religious  needs  of  the  community  were  first  met  by 
church  services  held  in  the  dining  room  of  the  California 
Development  Company's  building.  It  was  during  one  of 
these  services  that  the  Valley's  first  tragedy  was  announced. 
Mr.  Perry  was  sitting  in  his  office  when  Charlie  Dow,  the 
Chinese  cook,  came  rushing  in  and  shouted,  "Mr.  Pelly! 
One  man  plenty  dead!"  Upon  investigation,  he  was  found 
to  be  right.  A  man  had  been  killed,  but  the  murderer  was 
never  detected.  The  same  Charlie  Dow  soon  opened  the 
first  bakery  in  the  town. 

The  Methodists  and  the  Congregationalists  both  claim 
to  be  the  oldest  church.    Both  started  in  1904. 

During  these  early  years  there  was  but  one  piano  in 
the  town.  This  was  borrowed  for  every  important  occasion 
and  hauled  about  on  a  two-wheeled  cart. 

It  was  about  this  time  also  that  Mexicali  started.  It 
was  a  natural  outgrowth  of  Calexico,  being  the  part  of  the 
settlement  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  line.  The  two  towns 
were  named  by  Mr.  L.  M.  Holt  (no  relation  to  Mr.  W.  F. 
Holt.)  Mr.  Holt  was  a  cripple  and  was  popularly  known 
as  "Limpy."  He  disjoined  the  names  California  and 
Mexico  and  reassembled  the  syllables  and  evolved  there- 
from the  names  Calexico  and  Mexicali.  It  was  also  he  who 
gave  the  Imperial  Valley  its  name,  although  the  credit  is 
usually  given  to  Mr.  Chaffey. 

Life  was  not  all  work  and  no  play  with  the  pioneers. 
They  did  more  than  their  share  of  work,  but  when  they 
played,  they  played  equally  hard.  Horse  racing  was  per- 
haps the  leading  sport.  Imperial  Avenue  was  the  race 
track,  and  many  and  exciting  were  the  races  held  there. 

Another  amusement  was  provided  by  fastening  a  five 
or  a  ten  dollar  bill  to  the  end  of  a  well-greased  pole,  then 
swinging  the  pole  out  over  one  of  the  irrigation  ditches. 
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Anyone  wishing  to  climb  for  the  prize  was  welcome  to  do 
so.  Ninety  percent  of  the  contestants  landed  in  the  ditch. 
This  sport  was  an  unending  source  of  merriment. 

In  the  fall  of  1902,  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  be- 
gan work  on  the  extension  from  Old  Beach  (now  Niland) 
to  Calexico.  It  was  complete  and  in  full  operation  in  May 
of  the  following  year. 

With  the  railroad  came  many  other  conveniences,  not 
the  least  of  which  was  ice.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how 
these  early  pioneers  survived  the  heat  without  ice.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  the  day  of  its  coming  was  celebrated  as  a 
legal  holiday.  All  business  was  suspended  for  the  after- 
noon and  the  town  had  a  big  party  at  which  everyone  ate 
ice-cream. 

Very  soon  after  the  coming  of  the  railroad,  the  "boom" 
began.  By  that  time  there  were  over  700  miles  of  canals 
in  the  Valley. 

A  small  settlement  had  grown  up  around  Barne's  store 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the  present  town  limits  and  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the  border.  It  was  thought  that 
this  settlement  would  be  the  town  and  Calexico  would  be 
merely  the  Company's  headquarters.  Natural  growth, 
however,  disproved  this  theory,  and  in  1904  the  post  office 
was  moved  from  Barnes  to  Calexico.  The  store  soon  fol- 
lowed the  post  office,  and  today  nothing  is  left  of  Barnes 
but  the  memory. 

The  post  office  was  placed  in  Dr.  Heffernan's  store  at 
Second  Street  and  Imperial  Avenue.  Joe  Estudillo  was  the 
post  master. 

This  same  year  also  witnessed  a  great  auction  sale  of 
lots.  Regular  excursions  were  operated  from  Los  Angeles 
and  many  were  the  families  who  came  to  make  their  homes 
on  the  newly  reclaimed  desert. 

Prominent  among  the  arrivals  of  that  year  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Steindorf.  Mr.  Steindorf  started  the  Inter- 
national Lumber  Company  (now  Calexico  Lumber  Com- 
pany) at  Fifth  and  Emerson  Streets.  The  Steindorfs  have 
been  among  Calexico's  leading  citizens  ever  since.  Mrs. 
Steindorf  was  the  first  president  of  the  Womens'  Club  and 
will  be  spoken  of  again  in  that  connection. 

The  Calexico  Chronicle  printed  its  first  issue  in  a  tent 
under  a  mesquite  tree  in  1904.  Mr.  Overshiner  was  every- 
thing, including  owner,  editor,  printer  and  janitor.  The 
next  year  he  sold  out  to  Mr.  W.  F.  Holt,  who  moved  the 
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equipment  to  a  frame  building  at  First  Street  and  Imperial 
Avenue. 

A  brick  factory  was  started  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
"boom."  Messrs.  Harbour  and  Peterson  came  from  Los 
Angeles  with  a  knowledge  of  brick  making.  Bricks  were 
easy  to  sell  but  not  so  easy  to  make  under  desert  conditions. 
It  was  such  hot  work  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  secure 
labor.  However,  they  started  a  kiln  at  Calexico  and  made 
brick,  the  first  of  which  were  used  in  the  Calexico  Hotel.  Mr. 
Peterson  did  most  of  the  work,  and  the  firm  not  only  made 
brick  but  took  contracts  for  putting  up  the  buildings.  They 
built  about  95%  of  the  brick  buildings  in  the  entire  Valley 
up  to  1910.    The  factory  was  soon  after  discontinued. 

The  Mount  Signal  district  took  form  about  this  time. 

Before  passing  on  to  later  times,  let  us  make  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  the  real  builders  of  the  Valley  and  the 
town  of  Calexico.  As  has  already  been  stated,  the  Com- 
pany's headquarters  were  at  Calexico.  Mr.  C.  R.  Rock- 
wood,  the  real  Father  of  the  Valley,  was  Chief  Engineer 
and  General  Manager.  Mrs.  Rockwood  was  with  him, 
helping  him,  sharing  his  disappointments  and  doing  the 
countless  things  which  pioneer  women  always  do  but  for 
which  they  seldom  receive  credit  or  glory. 

Mr.  C.  N.  Perry  was  Mr.  Rockwood's  right-hand  man. 
His  official  capacity  was  that  of  Assistant  Chief  Engineer. 
His  work  for  the  Valley  can  never  be  measured.  He  is  a 
leader  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  He  has  a  large  square 
jaw  that  betrays  the  determination  of  a  bulldog,  yet  it  is 
directed  by  a  keen  intellect.  He  has  foresight,  wisdom  and 
industry.  He  has  the  strength  of  a  giant,  yet  the  gentle- 
ness of  a  child.  Mrs.  Perry's  fortitude  and  character  are 
also  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  she  stood  by  her  husband's 
side  through  all  those  early  struggles. 

Messrs.  E.  H.  Gaines,  F.  F.  Hall  and  D.  L.  Russell  were 
also  engineers  on  the  project.  Mr.  L.  R.  Rockwood,  brother 
of  the  Chief,  was  a  chain-man.  He  is  still  one  of  Calexico's 
citizens.  At  present  he  is  proprietor  of  the  "Rockwood 
Lodge." 

Mr.  J.  B.  Hoffman,  who  came  from  Pennsylvania,  was 
with  the  Company  from  the  first,  in  various  positions.  It 
was  he  who  pitched  the  first  human  habitation  on  the  site 
of  Calexico,  namely  his  tent.  At  present  he  is  president  of 
the  Mexican-Chinese  Ginning  Company.  Mr.  Hoffman  is 
kindly  and  jovial,  yet  he  has  a  character  that  is  strong  and 
true  as  steel.    Mrs.  Hoffman  came  to  the  Valley  in  1903 
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as  Miss  Florence  Gould,  to  visit  Mrs.  Perry.  She  remained 
as  Mrs.  Hoffman.  She  is  a  true  pioneer  woman  who  has 
borne  the  hardships  patiently.  Her  nature  is  sweet  and 
gentle.  She  has  done  far  more  than  a  woman's  share  in 
this  world's  work,  for  not  only  did  she  help  in  the  pioneer- 
ing, but  she  reared  a  splendid  family  as  well.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hoffman  are  still  among  the  leaders  in  Calexico. 

Mr.  Frank  Thing,  it  will  be  remembered,  grazed  his 
cattle  in  the  Valley  before  settlement  began.  In  1902  he 
opened  a  butcher-shop  in  Imperial  and  shortly  thereafter 
opened  one  in  Calexico  also.  His  brother  shared  the  busi- 
ness with  him.  They  killed  their  own  stock  and  bought 
and  sold  cattle  and  hogs.  Later  they  expanded  their  meat 
shop  into  a  general  merchandise  business.  Mr.  Thing  was 
at  that  time  a  bachelor.  It  was  not  until  1908  that  his  fu- 
ture wife  came  to  Calexico.  Mr.  Thing  is  a  man  with  the 
true  pioneer  spirit.  This  means  strength,  both  physical 
and  mental.  It  means  dauntless  courage  and  untiring  in- 
dustry. 

Doctor  Heffernan  has  already  been  referred  to  as  as- 
sisting to  finance  the  project.  He  was  not  only  a  financier 
but  a  real  pioneer  as  well.  Previous  to  his  arrival  in  the 
Valley,  he  was  a  physician  in  Yuma.  He  was  a  resident  of 
Calexico  from  the  first  and  still  has  his  office  there.  In 
the  early  days  he  served  as  Commissary  for  the  Company. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Beach  came  to  Cameron  Lake  in 
1900.  Mr.  Beach  was  one  of  the  builders  of  the  town 
and  Mrs.  Beach,  one  of  the  small  band  of  women  whose 
services  can  not  be  measured.  The  Beach  family  now  re- 
sides in  Los  Angeles,  and  their  little  girl,  Cameron,  the  Val- 
ley's first-born,  is  married. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Peck  came  to  the  Valley  in  the  summer  of 
1901  with  his  college  friend,  John  Shenk.  The  latter  re- 
mained a  year  as  teacher  of  the  district  school.  Mr.  Peck 
became  a  draftsman  for  the  Company.  Later  he  was  their 
silt  expert.  At  present,  he  is  owner  of  the  J.  E.  Peck  Lum- 
ber Company  at  El  Centro.  Mrs.  Peck  has  already  been 
referred  to  as  Miss  McWilliams,  one  of  the  first  teachers 
in  the  town  school.  Throughout  the  years,  she  has  been 
active  in  school,  club  and  civic  affairs. 

The  story  of  the  early  days  would  hardly  be  complete 
without  mention  of  old  Borego,  the  town's  Indian  mascot. 
He  was  a  character  such  as  one  seldom  meets  even  in  story- 
books. He  was  past  eighty,  had  no  money  and  needed 
none.  He  lived  on  what  he  could  pick  up,  an  odd  job  for 
a  meal  here,  another  there.    Often  meals  were  given  him. 
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He  slept  anywhere.  Why  should  he  care  where?  His 
queerest  trait  was  that  of  wearing  everything  he  had.  Peo- 
ple were  generous  in  gifts  of  discarded  clothing  and  he 
wore  them  all  at  one  time !  Perhaps  he  would  have  three 
or  four  vests  and  as  many  coats  on  when  the  thermometer 
was  over  100.  When  questioned  as  to  why  he  wore  them 
all,  he  would  always  reply  with  the  question,  "What  else 
shall  I  do  with  them?"  He  was  everyone's  friend  and  no 
one's  enemy. 

The  early  comers  to  the  Valley  were  of  three  distinct 
classes:  The  first  class  was  comprised  of  men  who  had 
strength,  courage  and  determination.  The  second  class 
was  much  smaller  in  numbers  and  consisted  of  men  of 
wealth  who  took  up  large  tracts  of  land  for  speculation. 
The  third  class  was  composed  of  adventurers  who  had  no 
money  and  very  little  determination  or  courage.  They 
desired  only  to  sow  little  and  reap  much.  Through  natural 
processes,  this  class  disappeared.  It  soon  found  that  the 
reward  could  not  so  easily  be  gained.  Men  of  this  class 
were,  at  first,  numerous  and  had  considerable  unfavorable 
influence  upon  the  better  people  at  that  time,  but  they 
added  nothing  of  value  to  the  history  of  the  Valley. 

The  early  days  were  days  that  tested  men  and  women. 
They  went  through  wind,  fire  and  flood.  The  weaker  ones 
returned  to  the  comforts  of  advanced  civilization.  Only 
the  strongest  remained.  The  result  of  this  natural  sifting 
is  a  strong,  homogeneous  mass  of  people.  It  has  left  only 
people  of  sturdy  character  who  are  self-reliant  and  ag- 
gressive. 

Out  of  this  class  of  people  has  grown  the  far-famed 
"Spirit  of  the  Valley."  This  spirit  is  intangible  yet  it  is 
definitely  felt  by  everyone  who  has  lived  there.  It  is  com- 
posed of  ability  to  do  things  and  the  desire  to  do  things 
well.  It  is  a  feeling  of  faith  in  one's  self  and  in  the  Val- 
ley. It  is  optimism  to  the  limit  of  good  sense.  It  is  a 
feeling  of  confidence  in  others  as  well  as  one's  self.  It  in- 
volves the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  extends  wide-open  arms 
to  the  stranger  who  is  made  of  the  right  kind  of  stuff  and 
will,  himself,  enter  into  the  "Spirit  of  the  Valley." 
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Chapter  IV. 

The  Floods,  1905-1906. 

In  order  to  understand  the  conditions  that  caused  the 
floods,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  moment's  attention  to  the 
geography  of  that  region.  The  Colorado  River  flows  in  a 
general  southerly  direction,  while  the  Alamo  and  New 
Rivers,  only  a  few  miles  west  of  the  Colorado,  flow  in  a 
northerly  direction.  The  reason  for  this  apparent  con- 
tradiction in  the  nature  of  things  is  that  the  land  through 
which  the  two  smaller  rivers  flow  is  the  bed  of  the  old 
Salton  Sink.  It  is  separated  from  the  Colorado  by  a  low 
range  of  hills  and  slopes  to  the  north.  The  lowest  point 
now  holds  the  Salton  Sea,  the  surface  which  is  some  240 
feet  below  sea  level.  The  Colorado  flows  on  the  very  rim 
of  the  Valley. 

In  1903  the  Government  denied  the  Valley  the  use  of 
the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River.  Mr.  A.  H.  Heber  had 
influential  friends  in  Congress,  and  he  made  a  noble  and 
desperate  fight  for  the  rights  of  the  people  of  the  Valley. 
In  the  session  of  1903-04,  he  caused  a  bill  to  be  introduced 
which  admitted  that  the  Colorado  was  more  valuable  for 
irrigation  than  for  navigation.  The  Reclamation  Service 
opposed  the  bill.  Finally  a  committee  composed  of  House 
members  and  reclamation  officials  made  a  brief  visit  to  the 
Valley  and  returned  an  adverse  report.  The  result  was 
that  Congress  refused  the  people  of  the  Valley  the  use  of 
waters  of  the  Colorado  River. 

In  June  of  1904  Mr.  Heber  entered  into  a  contract  with 
President  Diaz  of  Mexico  whereby  the  California  Develop- 
ment Company  might  take  the  Colorado's  waters  through 
Mexico  where  the  United  States  had  no  jurisdiction,  the 
only  condition  being  that  in  case  of  a  shortage,  Mexico 
could  retain  half  the  water  if  it  was  needed  on  her  own 
soil.  The  Mexican  congress  ratified  the  contract.  For  an- 
other reason  also  it  was  necessary  to  cut  a  new  intake  some- 
where along  the  course  of  the  River,  for  the  first  four  miles 
of  the  main  canal  had  become  so  coated  with  silt  as  to  make 
it  impossible  to  supply  the  necessary  amount  of  water  to 
the  10,000  settlers  of  the  Valley.  This  silt  might  have  been 
removed,  but  the  new  cut  was  the  quicker  and  the  cheaper 
way. 

Accordingly,  the  Mexican  intake  was  cut  under  the 
direction  of  Engineer  Rockwood  in  October,  1904.  It  was 
50  feet  wide.  The  water  was  low,  and  it  was  not  expected 
to  rise  before  the  early  part  of  the  summer.    This  would 
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allow  plenty  of  time  to  construct  a  permanent  gate  and 
thus  close  the  gap  before  flood  time. 

The  Mexican  government  was  exceedingly  slow  in  rati- 
fying the  plans  for  the  permanent  gate.  Its  approval 
was  necessary,  hence  haste  was  urged.  The  desired  sanc- 
tion, however,  did  not  come  for  a  whole  year,  or  until  De- 
cember of  1905. 

In  February,  1905,  there  came  an  unexpected  flood. 
When  it  had  subsided,  it  left  the  intake  so  silted  up  that 
it  had  to  be  dredged  again  in  order  to  get  enough  water 
through  it  to  supply  the  Valley's  needs.  A  second  flood 
produced  the  same  result.  The  Imperial  Valley  Press  of 
July  25,  1916  informs  us  that  a  single  day's  supply  of  water 
for  the  Imperial  Valley  contains  enough  sediment  to  build 
a  levee  twenty  feet  high,  twenty  feet  wide  and  a  mile  long. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  fear  of  the  floods  diminished.  It 
was  not  until  the  third  flood  of  the  season,  in  March,  that 
the  engineers  realized  that  they  were  facing  an  unusual 
season  and  therefore  decided  to  immediately  close  the  gap. 

Consequently,  a  dam  of  piles,  brush,  and  sand  bags  was 
thrown  across  the  gap.  It  was  just  completed  when  an- 
other flood  came  and  washed  it  away.  A  second  dam  was 
built  and  promptly  shared  the  same  fate.  This  last  flood 
widened  the  gap  from  60  to  160  feet.  Water  was  over- 
flowing the  banks  of  the  main  canal  and  running  in  a  hun- 
dred streams  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  sink.  Here  it  was 
accumulating  and  forming  the  new  Salton  Sea. 

The  danger  was  now  keenly  appreciated  by  Messrs. 
Rockwood,  Perry,  and  their  associates,  but  they  were  power- 
less to  cope  with  the  situation  for  lack  of  money.  To  meet 
the  urgent  need,  they  appealed  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road for  a  loan  of  $200,000.  This  loan  was  granted  by 
the  late  H.  E.  Harriman  against  the  advice  of  his  councilors. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  Southern  Pacific  was  to  have  control 
of  51%  of  the  Company's  stock  until  the  loan  was  repaid 
and  have  the  right  to  appoint  three  of  its  directors,  one  of 
whom  was  to  act  as  president  of  the  Company.  Mr.  Epes 
Randolph  of  Tucson,  formerly  connected  with  the  Pacific 
Electric  Company  in  Los  Angeles,  was  appointed  president. 

Mr.  Randolph  made  a  personal  investigation  and  tele- 
graphed Mr.  Harriman  that  it  might  cost  three-quarters 
of  a  million  to  save  the  Valley.  Mr.  Harriman  wired  back 
directions  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Rockwood  then  attempted  to  divert  the  river  to 
the  east  side  of  the  island  opposite  the  gap  by  means  of  a 
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jetty.  This  method  proved  unsuccessful  and  had  to  be 
abandoned. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company  next,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  their  engineer,  E.  S.  Edinger,  put  in  a  600  foot  dam 
of  piling,  brush  mattresses,  and  sand  bags,  at  a  cost  of  $60,- 
000.  This  dam  was  built  in  October  and  November.  On 
November  29-30  came  a  tremendous  flood  which  increased 
the  flow  of  water  from  12,000  to  115,000  cubic  feet  per 
second.  The  new  dam  was  washed  out  completely. 
Scarcely  a  vestige  of  it  was  to  be  seen.  Also  the  northern 
part  of  the  island  was  washed  away.  This  terrific  flood 
widened  the  gap  to  600  feet.  Most  of  the  river  went  tear- 
ing through  it  in  a  mad  rush  for  the  Salton  Sea,  which  al- 
ready had  an  area  of  150  square  miles.  If  this  continued, 
the  Valley  would  again  be,  as  it  had  been  in  the  past,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  lake. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  engineers  had 
to  face  was  that  of  supplying  the  necessary  water  to  the 
inhabitants  while  the  engineering  work  was  in  progress. 
They  dared  not  cut  off  the  water  supply  while  they  were 
closing  the  gap. 

A  method  of  control  was  suggested  by  Engineer  Rock- 
wood,  namely,  to  construct  a  permanent  steel  and  concrete 
gate  at  Pilot  Knob,  where  solid  rock  foundation  could  be  se- 
cured, and  dredge  out  the  4  miles  of  silted  canal.  Then,  when 
the  water  was  low,  most  of  it  could  be  run  through  this  gate 
and  channel,  leaving  the  lower  gap  dry  enough  to  construct 
a  permanent  dam  or  levee  there.  This  could  be  done  be- 
fore the  next  high  water  was  expected. 

Mr.  Rockwood  also  planned  to  build  a  new  headgate 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  intake  and  divert  the  entire 
river  around  the  gap  via  a  by-pass,  while  it  was  being  per- 
manently closed.  The  chief  objection  to  this  plan  was 
that  it  would  necessarily  be  of  wood  on  a  silt  foundation 
and  might  be  undermined. 

In  November  Mr.  Randolph  decided  to  try  both  plans, 
working  on  them  simultaneously.  Contracts  for  the  struct- 
ural iron  and  steel  work  for  the  concrete  gate  were  let  in 
Los  Angeles.  Machinery  for  an  850  ton  floating  dredge, 
the  "Delta,"  was  ordered  in  San  Francisco.  Work  was 
pushed  hard  throughout  the  winter.  The  steel  and  concrete 
headgate  was  not  completed  until  June  28.  The  "Delta," 
owing  to  the  San  Francisco  disaster,  was  not  ready  for 
work  until  the  following  November. 

Work  on  the  Rockwood  gate  continued  day  and  night 
with  alternate  shifts.    It  was  completed  on  the  18th  of 
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April,  the  very  day  of  the  great  earthquake  and  fire  at  San 
Francisco.  Mr.  Harriman  had  rushed  to  the  scene  of  the 
tragedy.  The  next  day  the  maddest  flood  of  all  came 
tearing  down  the  Colorado.  It  was  far  beyond  the  capa- 
city of  the  newly  completed  dam,  washing  it  out  as  if 
it  were  so  much  kindling!  The  river  was  like  an  angry 
monster  that  would  not  be  bound  by  human  fetters.  The 
crevasse  was  ever  widening  and  the  whole  Colorado  poured 
through  it  at  the  rate  of  4,000,000,000  cubic  feet  per  day. 

Mr.  Rockwood's  disappointment  must  have  been  the 
keenest  suffering,  for  it  was  not  lack  of  knowledge  that 
made  his  work  fail,  but  the  ever-present  lack  of  capital  with 
which  to  operate.  Nevertheless,  he  resigned,  and  Mr.  H. 
T.  Cory,  Mr.  Randolph's  assistant,  was  put  in  absolute  con- 
trol. 

In  June  came  another  flood  that  widened  the  gap  to 
over  half  a  mile.  The  whole  river  was  running  into  the 
Valley,  leaving  the  channel  to  the  Gulf  dry.  Once  in  the 
Valley,  the  river  spread  to  a  width  of  eight  to  ten  miles. 
Then  it  divided  into  separate  streams  that  ran  into  the 
Salton  Sea.  Thousands  of  acres  of  crops  were  drowned 
and  thousands  of  acres  more  were  so  badly  eroded  that  the 
land  can  never  again  be  cultivated.  The  works  of  the  New 
Liverpool  Salt  Company  were  under  sixty  feet  of  water. 

At  the  height  of  the  flood,  75,000  cubic  feet  of  water 
poured  through  the  gap  every  second,  or  6,000,000,000  cu- 
bic feet  every  24  hours.  Salton  Sea  rose  at  the  rate  of  7 
inches  per  day  and  soon  covered  an  area  of  400  square 
miles.  The  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  had 
to  be  moved  to  higher  ground  five  times  that  season. 

The  "cutting  back"  was  the  most  dangerous  feature  of 
the  flood.  The  lower  stratum  of  soil  was  badly  cracked. 
All  the  soil  was  soft  silt,  and  when  the  water  washed  against 
the  lower  stratum  in  its  cracked  condition,  it  washed  out 
like  powdered  sugar,  causing  the  upper  strata  to  collapse. 
This  "cutting  back"  action  worked  up  stream  at  the  rate 
of  1,500  to  4,000  feet  per  day,  leaving  behind  it,  a  deep, 
ever-widening  gorge.  The  channel  remains  today  a  silent 
evidence  of  the  great  floods.  It  varies  in  depth  from  50 
to  80  feet,  has  an  average  width  of  1,000  feet,  and  is  more 
than  40  miles  long.  The  amount  of  soil  thus  gouged  out 
was  nearly  four  times  as  much  as  the  total  digging  for  the 
Panama  Canal. 

It  was  imperative  that  this  "cutting  back"  be  stopped, 
for,  if  it  were  allowed  to  continue,  it  would  soon  cut  into 
the  canals  of  the  irrigation  system.    This  would  send  all 
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the  irrigating  water  down  the  Alamo  and  New  rivers  and 
thus  ruin  the  entire  system.  Also  it  would  cut  off  the  water 
supply  for  the  12,000  settlers,  who  were  absolutely  depend- 
ent upon  it.  There  was  more  danger  that  people  would 
be  driven  out  of  the  Valley  for  want  of  drinking  water  than 
there  was  that  they  would  be  drowned  out. 

The  towns  of  Calexico  and  Mexicali  were  directly  in 
the  path  that  the  river  was  cutting  back.  Could  they  be 
saved?  Engineer  Perry  directed  the  building  of  a  levee 
six  feet  high  around  the  river-side  of  the  town.  Every  man, 
woman,  and  child  worked  until  exhausted  filling  bags  with 
sand,  earth,  or  anything  available.  Every  shovel  in  town 
was  in  use,  even  sauce-pans  were  wrung  into  use  for  the 
purpose.  Every  horse  and  mule  in  the  vicinity  was  put  to 
work  on  the  levee.  This  work  continued  for  48  feverish, 
anguishing  hours.  No  one  slept  except  from  exhaustion. 
No  one  thought  of  removing  his  clothing. 

Would  the  dike  hold?  The  fate  of  two  cities  depended 
upon  it.  Now  and  then  it  would  break  through  somewhere 
and  the  water  would  pour  in  on  the  town.  With  a  scream 
and  a  dash,  the  whole  force  of  workers  would  turn  their 
energies  to  the  new  break.  Every  household  in  town  brought 
out  its  bedding,  mattresses  and  everything  that  would  be 
useful  to  stuff  into  the  breaks. 

Mr.  Perry  was  on  duty  the  whole  time  directing  the 
work.  It  took  the  strength  of  a  mighty  man  to  endue  that 
strain,  but  Mr.  Perry  was  equal  to  the  emergency. 

There  was  a  row  of  stately  cottonwood  trees  along  one 
side  of  the  Company  offices,  that  had  been  tenderly  raised 
and  were  highly  prized.  Now,  in  this  supreme  struggle, 
these  trees  had  to  give  their  lives  to  help  save  the  town, 
Under  Mr.  Perry's  direction,  they  were  hewn  down  and 
suspended  by  chains  in  the  river  channel  that  the  angry 
waters  might  beat  against  them  and  thus  spare  the  bank 
on  the  Calexico  side  of  the  river.  The  noble  trees  did  their 
work  well.    They  saved  that  bank. 

As  if  there  were  not  already  enough  to  contend  with,  a 
mad  wind  was  racing  across  the  Valley.  This  added  greatly 
to  the  difficulty  of  the  fight,  for  it  blew  out  the  lanterns  and 
drowned  men's  voices  when  they  tried  to  shout  orders  or 
call  for  help. 

The  Company  hastily  constructed  a  tent  on  stilts  back 
a  safe  distance  from  the  flood.  The  safe  was  moved  to 
the  new  "office,"  and  all  valuable  papers  were  taken  there 
for  safe  keeping.    The  Southern  Pacific  depot  was  on  the 
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/river  side  of  the  levee;  hence,  in  order  to  save  it,  it  was 
hastily  taken  down  in  sections  and  moved  to  safety. 

Everything  on  the  river  side  of  the  dike  went  floating 
down  the  stream.  The  water  tank  went  out  the  first  night, 
leaving  the  town  without  its  supply  of  pure  water.  The 
irrigation  water  is  so  laden  with  sediment  that  it  is  the 
color  of  chocolate,  hence  this  added  difficulty  will  be  ap- 
preciated. 

At  last,  after  the  second  horrible  night,  the  flood  began 
to  subside.  When  the  waters  had  fallen  to  a  safe  level, 
all  Calexico  slept  from  sheer  exhaustion. 

The  next  morning  smiled  down  on  a  much-relieved  town 
on  one  side  of  the  levee  and  on  desolation  on  the  other  side. 
Mr.  Perry's  brains,  plus  everyone's  strength,  energy,  and 
courage,  saved  Calexico.  West  of  the  levee,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  see,  was  one  vast  expanse  of  water.  People 
constructed  flat  boats  and  barges  on  which  to  travel  about. 

Here  and  there  a  high  place  showed  itself  in  the  form 
of  an  island  on  which  were  crowded  whole  families  that 
had  taken  refuge  on  the  highest  spots  they  could  find.  This 
situation  was  more  common  on  the  Mexican  than  on  the 
American  side  of  the  boundary.  Rescue  work  was  prompt- 
ly begun,  but  it  was  very  slow  and  exceedingly  dangerous 
since  the  current  was  so  swift  and  there  were  so  many  im- 
pediments in  the  river.  The  rescue  boats  frequently  be- 
came entangled  in  the  tree  tops  and  were  lost.  It  took 
several  days  and  hundreds  of  unrecorded  deeds  of  bravery 
to  save  all  the  people  from  the  waters  of  the  flood. 

The  flood  waters  covered  about  6,000  acres,  while  some 
13,000  more  were  ruined  by  erosion  in  side  canyons.  When 
the  new  channel  was  gouged  out,  the  waters  from  both 
sides  made  a  mad  rush  for  the  new  lower  level,  leaving 
devastation  in  their  paths. 

The  Inter-California  Railroad  to  Yuma  had  been  built 
as  far  as  Cocopah.  This  was  completely  under  water.  The 
official  crossing  from  the  United  States  to  Mexico  had  pre- 
viously been  at  the  foot  of  Imperial  Avenue.  This  land  was 
all  washed  away.  It  was  fortunate  indeed  that  the  cross- 
ing had,  in  1904,  been  moved  to  the  foot  of  Heber  Avenue. 

As  rapidly  as  possible,  Calexico  repaired  its  damages. 
The  actual  loss  in  the  town  amounted  to  about  $15,000. 
Mexicali  suffered  to  the  extent  of  about  $75,000. 

The  whole  Colorado,  however,  was  still  flowing  down 
the  channel  of  New  River  and  had  yet  to  be  turned  back 
into  its  old  course.    There  was  little  in  recorded  history  to 
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help  the  engineers  in  their  gigantic  task.  Most  floods  had 
merely  been  overflows,  but  this  was  an  entirely  new  prob- 
lem. This  was  a  roaring  river  that  had  changed  its  course 
and  was  rushing  madly  into  an  ancient  basin  below  sea 
level.  Three  hundred  million  cubic  feet  of  water  every 
hour  were  rushing  down  a  400-foot  slope,  through  easily 
eroded  soil  into  a  basin  about  the  size  of  Long  Island  Sound. 

This  situation  was  so  new  that  the  engineers  had  noth- 
ing upon  which  to  base  their  opinions.  They  all  disagreed. 
About  the  only  point  upon  which  they  were  agreed  was 
that  something  had  to  be  done  at  once.  The  Southern  Pa- 
cific engineers,  then  in  control  of  the  situation,  decided  to 
construct  a  dam  of  rock  instead  of  pilings,  brush,  and  sand 
bags.  They  quickly  constructed  a  railroad  from  their  main 
line  to  the  break,  for  the  purpose  of  hauling  rocks  and  other 
materials.  They  next  borrowed  from  the  Union  Pacific 
Company  300  "battleships."  These  were  mammoth  side- 
dump  cars  that  had  been  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
Lucin  cut-off  across  Great  Salt  Lake.  They  had  a  capacity 
of  50  to  60  tons  each.  The  California  Development  Com- 
pany had  three  light-draught  steamers  and  a  number  of 
barges  that  were  used  on  the  river.  The  Southern  Pacific 
furnished  work  trains  and  gathered  rock,  gravel,  and  other 
materials  including  1,100  ninety-foot  piles,  19,000  feet  of 
heavy  timber  for  railway  trestles,  and  40  miles  of  steel 
cable  to  be  used  in  the  weaving  of  brush  mattresses.  The 
Southern  Pacific  furnished  pile  drivers  and  steam  shovels, 
also  many  engineers,  mechanics,  and  workmen.  This  re- 
sulted in  efficiency  and  speed. 

The  greatest  difficulty  was  in  obtaining  common  labor. 
It  was  impossible  to  secure  enough  Mexicans,  so  Indian 
tribes  were  organized  and  used.  These  with  their  families 
constituted  a  separate  camp  of  about  2,000  souls.  The  rest 
of  the  laborers  were  Mexicans  and  American  adventurers. 
The  whole  vicinity  was  put  under  martial  law  with  a  mili- 
tary commandant  to  police  the  camps. 

Active  work  began  August  6,  1906.  The  summer  floods 
were  then  subsiding.  First,  a  woven  brush  mattress  was 
made  in  twenty  days  and  nights  by  two  shifts  of  men.  It 
was  made  of  baling  wire,  steel  cable  and  2,000  cords  of 
brush.  A  total  of  13,000  square  feet  of  this  mattress  was 
made.  It  covered  the  bottom  of  the  gap  to  the  width  of 
100  feet,  double  thickness.  Its  purpose  was  to  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  the  rock  filling.  Next,  a  railway  trestle 
ten  feet  wide  was  built  across  the  crevasse.  On  the  14th 
of  September,  trains  of  "battleships"  began  running  across 
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it  and  dumping  rock  onto  the  mattress  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stream. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Rockwood  by-pass  and  headgate 
were  completed.  By  October  10,  only  one-tenth  of  the  flow 
of  water  was  still  going  over  the  rock  dam.  But  the  Rock- 
wood  dam  was  showing  signs  of  weakness.  In  the  after- 
noon of  October  11,  it  gave  way  and  went  floating  down 
the  stream.  The  by-pass  then  became  the  main  river.  The 
top  of  the  Southern  Pacific  dam  was  left  dry.  The  dam 
that  went  out  had  cost  $122,000  and  four  months  of  labor. 

Now  the  Southern  Pacific  went  to  work  clearing  out 
and  enlarging  the  four  miles  of  silted  up  canal,  since  the 
steel  and  concrete  gate  above  it  was  ready  for  use.  It 
might  now  be  opened  and  thus  handle  part  of  the  water 
through  the  ditches,  while  another  attempt  was  being  made 
to  close  both  the  Rockwood  by-pass  and  the  original  gap. 
Operations  were  pushed  night  and  day.  A  thousand  men  and 
700  horses  and  mules  were  at  work.  It  was  planned  to  con- 
struct another  rock  dam  on  another  brush  mattress  in  the 
by-pass  also,  as  this  type  held  best.  Levees  connected  the 
two  dams,  making  a  continuous  barrier  one-half  mile  long. 
They  extended  it  to  both  sides  as  well. 

On  November  4  the  lower  Mexican  intake  was  com- 
pletely closed.  The  trouble  seemed  over  and  all  seemed 
well.    There  was  rejoicing  throughout  the  Valley. 

On  December  7,  another  sudden  flood  came  tearing  down 
the  Gila,  a  branch  of  the  Colorado.  A  reconstructed 
earthen  dam  further  to  the  south  went  out!  The  break 
was  at  first  small,  but  it  widened  so  rapidly  that  in  three  days 
the  whole  river  was  pouring  through  it  and  again  rushing 
into  the  Valley.  This  demanded  immediate  action.  It  also 
proved  that,  in  order  adequately  to  protect  the  Valley,  a 
higher,  stronger  and  more  massive  levee  would  have  to  be 
built  on  the  West  side  of  the  river  for  a  distance  of  at  least 
twenty  miles. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company  felt  that  it  had  done 
its  share.  It  had  already  spent  over  a  million  and  a  half, 
and  its  financial  interests  in  the  Valley  would  not  justify 
further  expenditure. 

The  United  States  Government  would  be  the  principal 
loser  if  the  Valley  were  to  be  lost.  The  land  taken  up  by 
the  settlers  was  still  legally  in  the  possession  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, pending  a  correct  survey.  Besides,  if  the  river 
were  not  controlled,  it  would  eventually  destroy,  not  only 
the  Imperial  Valley,  but  the  Laguna  Dam,  which  was  a  pro- 
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ject  of  the  United  States  Government  to  the  north.  Also, 
if  uncontrolled,  the  Colorado  would  cut  for  itself  a  gorge 
from  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  draw  water  for  irri- 
gation. The  total  potentially  fertile  land  that  would  thus 
be  rendered  barren,  was  more  than  2,000  square  miles,  or 
enough  to  support  a  quarter  of  a  million  people. 

For  these  reasons,  therefore,  the  Southern  Pacific  called 
upon  the  United  States  Government  for  aid  for  the  Valley. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  President  at  that  time.  The  South- 
ern Pacific  offered  the  Government  the  use  of  its  tracks, 
trains,  quarries,  laborers,  and  everything  it  had  in  the  way 
of  equipment ;  but  it  considered  that  the  Government  should 
pay  for  the  work,  since  the  cost  would  run  into  millions. 
The  California  Development  Company  also  offered  all  it 
had  to  aid  in  the  work. 

Congress  had  just  adjourned  for  the  holidays.  The 
Government  could  not  proceed  without  the  authority  from 
Congress  nor  without  arrangements  with  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment. All  this  time  the  river  was  pouring  into  the  Val- 
ley, but  the  water  was  not  alarmingly  high  and  was  run- 
ning more  or  less  peacefully  down  the  Alamo  and  New 
River  channels.  All  would  be  well  until  the  next  flood 
came.    The  gap  must  be  closed  before  that  should  occur. 

President  Roosevelt  placed  the  responsibility  on  the 
California  Development  Company  and  demanded  immedi- 
ate action  by  that  Company.  In  the  meantime  he  agreed 
to  try  to  bring  about  permanent  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  The  California  Development  Company  was 
powerless  to  meet  the  situation  for  lack  of  money,  so  the 
Southern  Pacific  again  came  to  the  rescue.  Mr.  Harriman 
telegraphed  to  President  Roosevelt  that  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific would  proceed  to  meet  the  emergency  trusting  that 
the  Government  would  assist  as  soon  as  it  could  get  action. 

The  river  fighting  crew  and  equipment  were  still  intact; 
therefore,  on  December  20,  1916,  when  the  order  was  given, 
all  the  resources  of  the  Southern  Pacific  were  thrown  into 
the  work  of  controlling  the  river.  The  crevasse  was  then 
1,100  feet  wide  and  had  a  maximum  depth  of  40  feet.  The 
whole  river  was  pouring  through  the  new  gap.  There  was 
no  time  to  build  another  brush  mattress. 

The  plan  next  adopted  was  to  build  two  railroad  trestles 
over  the  gap  and  to  have  1,000  flat  cars  and  "battleships" 
of  rock  ready  all  at  once  and  to  dump  rock  faster  than  it 
could  possibly  be  carried  away  by  the  stream  or  swallowed 
by  the  silt.    Three  times  the  piles  were  torn  out  and  went 
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floating  down  the  stream  and  three  times  were  the  trestles 
partly  or  wholly  destroyed.  On  the  27th  of  January  the 
first  trestle  was  finished  for  the  fourth  time,  and  the  rock 
dumping  process  began  again. 

Men  worked  night  and  day  with  feverish  haste.  Not  a 
moment  was  lost.  A  thousand  cars  of  rock  were  on  the  scene 
and  were  dumped  as  fast  as  they  could  be  "placed"  on 
the  trestle.  In  order  to  save  time,  the  rocks  that  were  too 
large  to  handle  were  broken  on  the  cars  in  transit  by  "pop- 
shots."  This  consisted  of  dynamite  so  placed  as  to  split 
the  rocks.  The  roar  of  the  mad  waters,  the  "pop-shots," 
the  shouts  of  the  men,  all  combined  to  furnish  the  excite- 
ment that  spurred  the  men  on  to  their  maximum  speed. 
Two  unknown  Mexican  laborers  gave  their  lives  to  the 
cause.  They  fell  from  the  trestle  into  the  roaring  torrent 
below. 

Once  in  the  water,  the  rocks  settled  and  rolled  down 
the  stream.  All  this  had  to  be  overcome  by  more  dump- 
ing. Lastly,  small  stones  and  gravel  were  dumped  to  fill  the 
places  between  the  big  rocks. 

The  crevasse  was  finally  closed  and  the  river  unwillingly 
forced  back  into  its  old  channel  on  February  10,  1907. 
This  was  52  days  after  Roosevelt  asked  for  help  and  15 
days  after  the  first  load  of  rock  was  dumped  from  the 
first  completed  trestle.  The  work  had  to  be  done  fast  or 
it  would  have  been  lost.  It  was  a  question  of  dumping 
rock  faster  than  the  river  could  carry  it  away. 

The  Southern  Pacific  also  built  twelve  miles  of  levees 
along  the  west  side  of  the  river  with  a  railroad  track  on 
top  so  it  can  immediately  send  material  to  any  part  of  it 
in  case  of  weakness  or  a  break.  Also,  they  constructed  a 
second  levee  to  the  west  of  the  first,  to  impound  the  waters 
in  case  of  a  break  in  the  first  levee. 

The  additional  cost  was  approximately  $1,600,000.  The 
total  expenditure  by  the  Southern  Pacific  was  $3,100,000. 
The  work  was  done  thoroughly.  It  has  stood  the  test  of 
many  a  flood  and  has  held.  The  engineers  who  directed  the 
final  closure  and  the  building  of  the  levees  were  Messrs. 
Epes  Randolph,  H.  T.  Cory,  "Tom"  Hinds,  and  Mr.  Clark. 

The  Southern  Pacific  completed  the  work  without  the 
aid  of  the  Government  and  afterward  put  in  a  claim  for 
the  cost  of  the  operations.  This  reimbursement  bill  dragged 
along  in  Congress  for  three  years  without  action.  Hearings 
were  held,  expert  engineers  were  consulted,  and  the  whole 
subject  was  thoroughly  discussed.    Reimbursement  was 
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urged  by  most  of  California's  big  newspapers  and  by  the 
Imperial  Valley's  Chambers  of  Commerce.  It  was  recom- 
mended by  Roosevelt  and  was  urgently  recommended  by 
Taft,  but  did  not  pass  Congress.  The  United  States  has 
never  paid  back  the  sum  of  the  actual  outlay  to  the  Southern 
Pacific. 

Two  novels  have  their  setting  in  the  Imperial  Valley. 
Both  deal  with  the  early  days  and  both  use  the  floods  for 
the  climax.  The  better  known  of  these  is  "The  Winning 
of  Barbara  Worth,"  written  by  Harold  Bell  Wright. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  Mr.  Wright  was  a  preacher 
in  the  Ozark  country  and  that  he  was  poor  both  in  money 
and  in  health.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Holt  of  the  Valley 
were  also  from  the  Ozark  country  and  were  good  friends 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wright.  Mr.  Holt  had  made  a  financial 
success  in  the  new  country  and  urged  his  friend  to  come 
there  also,  thinking  that  the  dry  climate  would  do  him 
good.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wright  made  the  move,  Mr.  Holt  giv- 
ing them  considerable  assistance.  Mr.  Wright  started  the 
ranch  now  known  as  the  "Wright  Place,"  between  El  Cen- 
tro  and  Holtville.  He  made  a  financial  success  while  re- 
gaining his  health. 

Out  of  appreciation,  Mr.  Wright  wrote  "The  Winning 
of  Barbara  Worth."  He  idealized  his  friend  Mr.  Holt  in 
the  character  of  Mr.  Worth.  Mr.  Holt's  daughter  was 
made  the  heroine  but  was  not  actually  found  on  the  desert, 
as  the  story  goes.  The  successful  lover  and  the  hero  who 
closed  the  gap  was  Mr.  H.  T.  Cory,  while  Mr.  Rockwood 
was  represented  as  the  Seer.  The  novel  is  in  no  sense  a 
history,  although  it  follows,  in  a  general  way,  the  trend  of 
events  in  the  Valley. 

The  other  novel  is  "The  River,"  by  Edna  Aiken.  Its 
scenes  are  laid  in  Calexico  and  at  the  gap  in  the  bank  of 
the  Colorado  River.  The  book  was  written  to  idealize  Mr. 
Cory,  much  to  the  indignation  of  Mr.  Rockwood's  friends. 
While  not  historically  accurate,  the  book  gives  a  very  true 
representation  of  early  life,  customs,  and  conditions  in  the 
town  of  Calexico  in  the  early  days.  Mr.  Cory  is  idealized  in 
the  leading  part  as  "Rickard."  Mr.  Rockwood  is  cruelly 
and  unjustly  characterized  as  the  unsuccessful  engineer 
called,  in  the  story,  Tom  Hardin.  The  other  characters 
are  all  taken  from  life. 
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Chapter  V. 

Developments  to  1915 

Due  to  the  dauntless  character  of  the  people  of  the 
Valley,  the  flood  did  not  affect  business  conditions  nearly 
as  much  as  would  be  supposed.  Everyone  had  confidence 
that  the  difficulty  would  be  overcome.  The  "Spirit  of  the 
Valley"  prevailed.    Things  went  on  the  usual  way. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  to  their  county  seat, 
and  to  the  growing  consciousness  of  the  unity  of  the  Valley, 
agitation  was  rapidly  gaining  headway  to  make  the  Valley 
a  separate  county. 

The  Pomona  district  was  at  the  same  time  trying  to 
break  away  from  Los  Angeles  County.  The  State  laws 
granted  no  authority  to  counties  to  subdivide;  therefore 
it  was  necessary  to  create  a  state  law  giving  such  authority. 
Pomona  and  the  Valley  joined  hands  in  the  fight.  They 
sent  representatives  to  the  State  Legislature  to  plead  their 
cause.  On  March  15,  1907,  an  act  was  passed  especially 
for  Pomona  and  Imperial,  authorizing  the  division  of 
counties.  Pomona  never  secured  its  separation  from  Los 
Angeles  County,  due  to  the  fact  that  those  in  favor  of  sepa- 
ration lost  in  the  election. 

The  people  of  the  Valley,  however,  speedily  carried 
through  the  necessary  procedure  and  became  a  separate 
county.  A  petition  was  first  sent  to  the  San  Diego  County 
Board  of  Supervisors,  asking  for  the  creation  of  a  new 
county.  The  petition  was  granted.  On  the  6th  of  August, 
1907,  an  election  was  held  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
majority  of  the  voters  were  in  favor  of  separation.  The 
election  carried.  The  towns  then  voted  for  El  Centro  as 
the  most  central  location  for  the  county  seat.  El  Centro 
is  the  Spanish  for  "the  center,"  and,  true  to  its  name,  it  is 
approximately  the  geographical  center  of  the  Valley. 

The  organization  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  the  new  county  took  place  in  the  Valley 
State  Bank  Building  in  El  Centro  on  the  26th  of  August 
that  same  year.  Mr.  F.  S.  Webster  was  made  Supervisor, 
since  he  had  previously  been  Supervisor  of  the  Imperial 
District  of  San  Diego  County.  Mr.  James  B.  Hoffman 
was  officially  made  Justice  of  the  Peace.  He  had  carried 
on  the  duties  of  this  office  from  the  very  first,  by  common 
consent  though  without  official  appointment  or  electon. 
Mr.  D.  S.  Elder  was  elected  the  first  County  Clerk. 
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The  county  was  diveded  into  Supervisoral  districts.  The 
same  divisions  were  made  for  this  as  for  the  Irrigation  dis- 
tricts. In  other  words,  the  Supervisoral  districts  and  the 
Irrigation  districts  were  identical  in  area.  Calexico  is  in 
District  No.  1.  Mr.  S.  McHarg  was  the  first  Supervisor  of 
that  district.  Mr.  George  L.  Pulliam  is  the  present  Super- 
visor (1922). 

The  Farmers'  and  Merchants'  Club  was  organized  soon 
after  the  great  floods.  It  owes  its  beginnings  directly  to  the 
great  disaster,  since  it  was  the  need  that  the  merchants  and 
farmers  felt  for  each  other  that  brought  them  together, 
and  the  club  was  the  natural  outgrowth.  Mr.  Edward  Dool 
was  its  first  president.  The  club  worked  consistently  in  co- 
operation with  the  town  and  with  the  Women's  Club. 

The  Woman's  Civic  Improvement  Club  has  been  no  small 
factor  in  the  development  of  Calexico.  It  organized  on 
the  3rd  of  June,  1908  with  Mrs.  John  F.  Steindorf  as  its 
first  president.  There  were  24  charter  members.  Mrs. 
J.  E.  Peck  was  perhaps  the  most  active  worker  in  the  fram- 
ing of  the  constitution.  Mrs.  Fritz  Kloke  is  also  deserving 
of  special  mention.  She  had  definite  plans  and  worked 
them  out  with  untiring  zeal.  She  passed  away  in  Los 
Angeles  in  1915. 

The  first  activity  of  the  club  was  a  series  of  social  events 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  to  plant  trees  in  the  town. 
Heber  Park  had  just  been  laid  out.  It  is  situated  on  Emer- 
son street,  one  block  from  Imperial  Avenue  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  town.  The  Woman's  Club  undertook  the  ex- 
pense of  planting  this  park  with  trees.  Also  the  women 
planned  to  place  trees  on  the  school  grounds  and  in  the 
parkings.  After  much  labor  and  expense,  the  trees  were 
planted  in  the  park  only  to  be  promptly  frostbitten  and  to 
die,  and  all  the  work  had  to  be  done  over  again. 

The  Club's  next  valuable  achievement  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  reading  room  for  men  in  the  town.  The  value  of 
this  reading  room  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  without  a 
brief  resume  of  the  conditions  pertaining  in  the  town,. 
Calexico  was  "dry."  Mexicali  was  exceedingly  "wet." 
There  were  a  great  many  working-men  in  Calexico  without 
their  families.  They  had  no  homes  and  no  place  to  go, 
hence  many  wandered  "across  the  line"  and  promptly  be- 
came incapacitated  for  work  the  next  day.  This  reading 
room  contained  the  daily  papers,  the  leading  magazines, 
and  all  the  books  that  the  inhabitants  could  donate.  Hence 
it  materially  improved  the  condition  in  the  town. 
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The  next  step  was  to  add  a  rest  room  for  women.  It 
was  provided  with  couches,  tables  and  chairs.  It  was  es- 
pecially for  the  women  from  the  ranches  who  had  to  travel 
many  miles  to  town  and  always  stayed  all  day.  Here  a 
club  woman  was  in  charge,  and  the  women  from  the 
ranches  could  leave  their  babies  while  they  were  shopping, 
or  they  could  find  rest  themselves. 

The  following  year,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mahew  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Club.  That  year,  the  Club  enlarged  its  reading 
room  into  a  small  circulating  library.  This  reading  and 
rest  room  was  situated  in  the  adobe  building  which  still 
stands  between  First  and  Second  streets  on  Imperial  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Steindorf  was  president  again  the  third  year  and 
the  library  continued  to  grow.  At  first,  the  club  women 
alternately  took  care  of  the  books,  but  it  soon  ougtrew  this 
method.  Miss  Dorothy  Gleason  was  made  the  first  regular 
librarian,  serving  three  hours  a  day,  three  days  a  week. 
In  September,  1910  Mrs.  Bessie  Wofford  took  charge.  In 
April,  1912  the  Imperial  County  Library  was  organized  and 
the  Calexico  library  merged  with  it. 

On  the  very  eve  of  the  floods,  Mr.  Frank  Thing  expressed 
his  confidence  in  the  town  by  putting  up  the  first  two-story 
building.  It  was  known  as  the  Thing  Building,  and  it  still 
stands  on  the  corner  of  Second  and  Paulin  Streets.  It  housed 
the  Thing  Brothers'  meat  market. 

About  this  time  the  people  of  Calexico  felt  the  need  of 
a  town  government.  They  had  outgrown  the  method  (or 
lack  of  method)  formerly  employed, — namely,  running 
things  by  common  consent.  Accordingly,  the  people  elected 
a  Board  of  Trustees. 

This  newly  elected  board  held  its  first  regular  meeting 
in  the  office  of  the  Calexico  Chronicle  on  Imperial  Avenue 
on  the  evening  of  April  28,  1908.  The  trustees  were: 
Messrs.  J.  A.  Morrison,  G.  W.  Shenk,  Dr.  W.  T.  Heffernan, 
G.  W.  McCullum  and  F.  F.  Thing.  Mr.  O.  B.  Tout  acted 
in  the  capacity  of  clerk.  Mr.  Morrison  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  board.  Mr.  J.  M.  Eshleman  was,  by  a  unani- 
mous vote,  selected  City  Attorney. 

The  board  then  set  to  work  drawing  up  ordinances,  the 
very  first  of  which  was  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor  in  Cal- 
exico. The  second  regulated  the  placing  of  guy  wires  for 
the  public  safety.  The  third  fixed  the  time  and  place  of 
meeting  of  the  board.  The  fourth  provided  for  police  super- 
vision. A  total  of  seven  ordinances  was  framed  that  night. 
The  seventh  prohibited  gambling.  All  of  them  were  passed. 
The  Chronicle  office  was  to  be  the  regular  place  of  meet- 
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ing.  Later  that  spring  Dr.  Harvey  Smith  was  appointed 
Health  Officer. 

That  summer,  sidewalks  were  completed  in  the  business 
section.  In  October  the  "Eastside  Addition"  was  annexed  to 
the  town. 

On  January  22,  1909,  a  special  election  was  held  at 
which  bonds  were  carried  to  the  extent  of  $3,500  for  muni- 
cipal buildings  and  other  improvements.  The  following 
month,  the  city  made  arrangements  with  the  Holton  Power 
Company  for  street  lights. 

In  the  spring  of  1909,  the  City  Hall  was  moved  into  a 
room  of  its  own  in  the  rear  of  the  Thing  Building.  The 
town  then  purchased  its  first  typewriter  for  the  use  of  the 
clerk. 

On  October  2,  1909,  another  special  election  was  held 
to  vote  more  bonds:  $28,000  was  voted  for  water  works 
and  a  water  system;  $2,000  to  buy  land  for  reservoirs  for 
the  city  water.  Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  silt  in  the 
water,  already  referred  to,  settling  basins  were  imperative. 
The  sum  of  $2,000  was  voted  for  fire  fighting  apparatus; 
$500  being  intended  for  the  improvement  of  the  parks  and 
$3,500  for  a  City  Hall  and  jail.  The  following  spring,  the 
Fire  Engine  House  was  built  on  First  Street. 

At  this  time  also,  the  crossing  into  Mexico  was  moved 
from  Heber  Avenue  to  Heffernan,  where  it  remains  today. 

Rockwood  Plaza  had  been  set  aside  for  park  purposes 
and  was  being  used  as  a  base-ball  ground.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  board  fence.  It  was  quite  a  contrast 
to  the  beautiful  park  that  is  found  there  now.  About  this 
time,  also,  the  Post  Office  was  dignified  with  a  location  of  its 
own  at  Third  Street  and  Imperial  Avenue. 

Varney  Brothers  had  established  a  general  merchandise 
store  in  Imperial  in  1902.  It  had  grown  and  prospered. 
In  1910,  that  firm  established  a  branch  store  in  Calexico. 
There,  also,  their  business  flourished.  Now  they  are  one 
of  the  leading  firms  in  the  Valley,  having  six  stores  in  as 
many  different  towns. 

During  this  time,  the  Chronicle  had  seen  several  changes. 
Its  successive  editors  were :  Messrs.  Charles  A.  Gardner, 
John  Baker,  now  of  Holtville,  O.  B.  Tout,  and  Bert  Perrin. 
Mr.  Perrin  was  editor  from  1913  to  1922. 

In  the  fall  of  1907,  the  ninth  grade  was  added  to  the 
school.  It  met  in  the  old  Congregational  Church  at  6th 
and  Paulin  streets.  This  old  church  building  has  since 
been  bought  by  the  members  of  the  colored  Baptist  Church, 
who  moved  it  to  Third  Street  and  Eastside  Avenue. 
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The  town  was  growing  so  rapidly  that  the  following  year 
a  new  school  building  was  imperative.  A  splendid  new 
two-story  brick  school  was  built.  This  school  building 
was  the  pride  of  the  town.  Two  years  later,  in  1910,  the 
kindergarten  was  started  in  the  original  little  school  build- 
ing on  Sixth  Street,  where  it  still  meets.  In  the  spring  of 
1911,  the  high  school  graduated  its  first  class. 

In  1915,  construction  was  begun  on  a  large  and  splendid 
new  high  school  building.  That  same  year,  the  Dool 
School  was  built  to  provide  for  the  children  in  the  east  part 
of  the  town.  It  was  a  beautiful  school  building  in  Spanish 
style  and  surrounded  by  several  acres  of  play-ground.  The 
Rockwood  School  was  also  completed  about  this  time.  It 
is  similar  to  the  Dool  School  in  architecture. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  planting  of  trees,  the  city 
undertook  to  water  and  care  for  parkings  free  for  all  prop- 
erty owners  who  would  plant  trees.  This  plan  furnished  a 
great  impetus  for  tree  planting.  At  the  present  time  every 
street  is  lined  with  trees.  The  graceful  pepper  tree  pre- 
dominates. 

The  sewer  system  was  installed  in  1911. 

At  this  time,  also,  Calexico  had  a  miniature  prohibition 
fight.  "Temperance  beer"  was  the  issue.  It  contained 
2%  of  alcohol  and  was  claimed  by  many  not  to  conflict 
with  Calexico's  first  ordinance.  Its  advocates  declared  it 
was  not  an  intoxicating  liquor.  The  fight  was  exciting. 
Every  citizen  was  lined  up  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the 
issue.  The  matter  was  brought  before  the  board  of  Super- 
visors and  that  body  decided  against  the  "temperance  beer." 
This  decision  was  made  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1911. 

Early  the  next  year,  a  small  frame  jail  was  put  up  in 
the  southwest  corner  of  Rockwood  Park.  This  proved  too 
fragile  for  a  jail,  so  two  years  later  it  was  moved  to  its 
present  location  in  the  fire  engine  house  on  First  Street. 

It  was  in  1909  that  cotton  was  first  grown  in  marketable 
quantities  around  Calexico.  Four  hundred  bales  were  sold 
that  year.  With  this  success,  several  cotton  gins  were 
built  and  the  production  of  cotton  steadily  increased. 

Calexico  was  never  long  without  excitement.  Huey 
Stanley  was  a  radical  I.  W.  W.  leader.  He  was  a  man  of 
courage,  strength,  and  considerable  military  ability.  It  is 
a  pity  that  a  man  of  his  talents  and  initiative  should  lead 
others  in  a  wrong  direction,  as  this  man  did.  Berthold  and 
Ryan  Price  were  Stanley's  co-workers.  They  led  a  band 
of  I.  W.  W.'s,  largely  composed  of  bums,  across  the  border 
into  Mexico.    They  attempted  to  set  up  a  socialist  com- 
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munity  according  to  their  own  ideas,  directly  across  New- 
River  from  Calexico. 

Governor  Kelso  Vega  of  Lower  California  would  not 
permit  the  settlement.  Stanley  and  his  men  would  not 
leave ;  so  the  regular  Mexican  army  attempted  to  drive  them 
out.  The  result  was  a  battle  between  the  two  forces  in 
February,  1911.  All  Calexico  watched  the  struggle,  which 
began  shorly  before  noon  and  lasted  until  dark.  The 
churches  cared  for  the  wounded  and  buried  the  dead.  Dr. 
Dana  Weed  was  chief  hero  of  the  rescue  work.  At  that 
time,  he  was  not  yet  a  physician,  but  his  big  heart  was  al- 
ways interested  in  suffering  humanity.  School  children 
brought  cloth  from  their  homes  for  bandages  to  help  him 
in  the  work. 

The  result  of  the  day's  fighting  was  that  the  Mexican 
army  retreated  to  the  kindly  shelter  of  Mt.  Signal,  some 
fourteen  miles  away.  Stanley  and  his  men  were  victorious 
for  the  time. 

However,  on  the  8th  of  April  in  the  same  year,  the  Mexi- 
can army  returned  900  strong  with  General  Mayol  at  its 
head.  This  time  the  fighting  took  place  a  mile  or  so  fur- 
ther to  the  south.  Stanley  and  his  men  fought  bravely 
and  killed  13  and  wounded  28  of  Mayol's  men.  Mayol's 
soldiers  shot  and  killed  Stanley  himself.  Without  its  leader, 
Stanley's  army  fell  into  disorder  and  soon  dispersed.  Thus 
ended  the  socialist  settlement  across  New  River. 

Four  years  later,  Calexico  suffered  a  real  tragedy. 
About  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  June  22,  1915,  the 
vicinity  was  visited  by  an  unusually  severe  earthquake 
shock.  Forty  minutes  later,  another  shock  came  equally 
as  bad  as  the  first  one  had  been.  Several  fires  resulted.  A 
camp  of  American  soldiers  was  stationed  there  at  the  time, 
and  the  soldiers  helped  the  fire  department  in  extinguishing 
the  conflagrations.  Most  of  the  fires  were  in  residences 
though  perhaps  the  largest  one  was  the  Thing  Building. 
The  building  was  saved,  however,  without  irreparable  dam- 
age having  been  done. 

Everything  of  brick  was  leveled  to  the  ground.  Not  a 
brick  building  was  spared,  not  even  a  brick  chimney  re- 
mained standing.  The  beautiful  new  Rockwood  School 
building,  the  pride  of  the  town,  was  nothing  but  a  pile 
of  bricks.  The  new  high  school  building  was  about 
half  completed.  It  was  so  badly  shaken  that  it  had  to  be 
reconstructed. 

There  were  no  deaths  from  the  quake  in  Calexico,  but 
Mcxicali  was  not  so  fortunate.  It  suffered  many.  The  to- 
tal damage  in  Calexico  amounted  to  about  $300,000. 
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List  of  Presidents  of  Board  of  Trustees  or  Mayors 


J.  A.  Morrison 
E.  H.  Rockwood 
C.  H.  Holmes 
E.  H.  Rockwood 
Ale  Baskin 

List  of  City  Clerks: 
O.  B.  Tout 
J.  B.  Hoffman 
Robert  L.  Glasby 

City  Manager: 
Paul  Steindorf 


John  C.  Pace 
Edward  Dool 
Casey  Abbott 
T.  J.  West 


Edward  B.  Brown 
Frank  P.  Green 
Paul  Steindorf 


Chapter  VI. 
Calexico  Today — 1915-1923 

Let  us  now  view  Calexico  as  it  is  today. 

The  High  School  was  rebuilt  and  completed  in  1915.  It 
is  a  beautiful  building  and  a  credit  to  the  town.  The  year 
1918  saw  the  completion  of  the  Hoffman  School,  a  new 
grammar  school  on  Seventh  Street.  The  original  school 
building  is  still  in  use  as  a  kindergarten.  Besides  this, 
there  are  now  three  grammar  schools  and  the  high  school. 

The  Library  remained  in  the  old  adobe  on  Imperial 
Avenue  until  the  year  1919.  Andrew  Carnegie's  assistance 
was  then  accepted  and  a  splendid  new  library  building  was 
constructed  on  Heber  Avenue  at  Fifth  Street.  The  Library 
moved  into  its  new  home  in  February  of  the  year  1919. 
Mrs.  Bessie  Wofford  is  still  librarian.  She  is  doing  a  great 
work  for  her  city  in  her  untiring  helpfulness  to  everyone 
who  seeks  assistance  in  the  Library. 

The  Calexico  Chamber  of  Commerce  organized  on  the 
evening  of  January  30,  1917,  as  the  successor  to  the  Far- 
mers' and  Merchants'  Club.  A  board  of  directors  was 
elected  and  Mr.  Frank  D.  Hevener  was  made  the  first  presi- 
dent. In  the  early  years  of  its  existence,  the  Chamber  was 
unable  to  accomplish  much  due  to  war  conditions  and  the 
financial  depression  which  followed. 

In  January,  1922,  the  Chamber  reorganized  with  Mr. 
L.  M.  Hutchison  as  president.  It  secured  a  permanent  lo- 
cation in  the  Calexico  Hotel  Building.  It  has  a  public  wel- 
fare room,  a  dining  room,  and  a  kitchen.  Great  interest 
has  been  shown  and  the  membership  has  jumped  to  400. 
Much  is  being  done  to  advertise  Calexico  throughout  the 
United  States. 
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In  November,  1922,  the  first  annual  International  Cot- 
ton Pageant  was  held  with  a  view  to  advertising  Calexico  as 
a  cotton  center.    It  was  a  complete  success. 

The  Chamber  is  now  agitating  the  erection  of  a  Federal 
Building  and  a  first-class  hotel.  It  has  hopes  of  obtaining 
both  in  the  near  future. 

Calexico  now  has  three  railroads.  The  Southern  Pa- 
cific has  already  been  mentioned.  The  Inter-California,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  begun  in  1905,  destroyed  by  the 
flood  the  following  year,  and  was  rebuilt  and  completed  in 
1908.  It  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company, 
but  is  operated  entirely  separately  on  a  concession  of  the 
Mexican  government.  It  begins  at  Calexico,  crosses  the 
border  there  and  runs  through  Mexican  territory  to  Yuma. 
The  railroad  was  the  idea  of  the  late  E.  H.  Harriman.  The 
purpose  was  to  provide  a  direct  outlet  for  produce  from 
the  Southern  end  of  the  Valley.  More  than  this,  it  serves 
the  purpose  of  a  "double  track"  between  Niland  and  Yuma. 
Trains  going  one  direction  can  be  routed  one  way,  and 
trains  going  the  opposite  direction  can  be  routed  the  other 
way.  This  results  in  a  material  saving  of  time,  for  both 
passenger  and  freight  service. 

Mr.  William  F.  Herrin  is  president  of  the  Inter-Cali- 
fornia Railroad  and  Mr.  Paul  Shoup  is  vice-president.  Both 
are  also  officials  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  Mr.  E.  G.  Bur- 
dick  is  general  manager  of  the  railroad  with  headquarters 
at  Calexico. 

Two  of  the  trans-continental  passenger  trains  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  are  now  routed  through  Calexico  over  the 
Inter-California  tracks. 

The  San  Diego  and  Arizona  Railroad  of  which  Mr.  John 
D.  Spreckles  of  San  Diego  is  president  and  principal  owner, 
started  construction  east  from  San  Diego  in  1916.  It  was 
not  completed,  however,  until  1920.  The  cost  was  $18,000- 
000.  The  road  cuts  directly  through  the  mountains,  and 
has  17  tunnels  and  countless  bridges  in  its  course.  From 
El  Centro  to  Calexico,  it  operates  over  the  Southern  Pacific 
tracks  and  from  there  to  Yuma  over  the  Inter-California 
tracks. 

The  year  1922  saw  the  transfer  of  the  Calexico  Chronicle 
from  Mr.  Bert  Perrin,  in  whose  hands  it  had  been  for  nine 
years,  to  Messrs.  Randall  Henderson  and  Myron  Watson. 

At  present,  all  the  water  used  in  the  Valley  comes 
through  one  heading.  This  is  situated  about  one  and  a 
quarter  miles  north  of  the  international  boundary  and  is 
officially  called  Rockwood  Gate,  but  commonly  known  as 
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Hanlon  Heading,  after  the  man  on  whose  property  it  was 
built.  The  water  then  flows  through  Mexican  territory  via 
the  Alamo  canal.  A  few  miles  east  of  Calexico,  it  again 
enters  our  country  and  branches  into  several  main  canals. 
These  branch  off  again  and  again,  so  that  every  foot  of  the 
Irrigation  District's  soil  is  watered  by  gravity. 

The  East  Side  main  canal  and  the  West  Side  main  canal 
are  also  known  as  the  "high  line"  canals.  They  follow  the 
highest  line  along  which  the  water  will  flow  naturally. 
Outside  of  these  two  canals,  the  land  cannot  be  irrigated  by 
gravity.    It  is,  therefore,  still  the  natural  desert. 

The  United  States  Government  has  never  granted  the 
Valley  permission  to  use  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  since 
its  refusal  to  do  so  in  1904.  Water  is  being  used,  however, 
by  virtue  of  an  old  filing  made  by  Mr.  C.  N.  Perry  in  1895 
under  the  laws  of  California. 

The  California  Development  Company  went  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver  in  1909  and  was  operated  by  him  until 
1916.  In  April  of  that  year,  it  was  sold  at  sheriff's  sale. 
By  arrangement,  the  property  was  bought  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company  and  then  sold  again  to  the  Imperial  Irri- 
gation District.  Thus  the  old  California  Development  Com- 
pany went  out  of  existence. 

The  water  companies  were  from  their  beginnings  in- 
dependent of  the  California  Development  Company.  They 
were  mutual  companies.  At  the  present  time,  they  are  in 
the  process  of  merging  with  the  Irrigation  District. 

The  old  Imperial  Land  Company  went  out  of  existence 
soon  after  the  first  rush  of  settlers  was  over. 

After  all  the  noble  work,  sacrifice,  and  fortunes  that 
have  been  poured  into  the  reclamation  of  this  Colorado 
Desert,  it  is  a  grave  reflection  on  the  business  methods  in 
operation  in  our  country  that  hundreds  of  acres  of  this  re- 
claimed land  are  now  idle  because  the  farmers  can  not  pro- 
fitably sell  what  they  have  raised.  Acres  and  acres  of 
food  crops  are  plowed  under  every  year  because  it  does 
not  pay  the  farmer  to  market  his  crop.  The  natural  re- 
sult is  that  much  of  the  land  has  been  abandoned  for  no 
other  reason  than  the  market  conditions.  After  men  and 
women  have  sacrificed  so  much  to  make  this  land  produce 
food  for  humanity,  it  would  seem  that  other  men  and  women 
should  make  it  their  duty  to  regulate  market  conditions 
so  that  the  original  great  and  worthy  motives  may  be  ful- 
filled. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Brazie  is  the  Inspector  in  charge  of  the 
United  States  Immigration  Service.  That  Service  at  present 
employs  nine  men.    Approximately  1,500  persons  are  ad- 
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mitted  to  the  United  States  through  the  port  of  Calexico 
each  year.  About  300  depart.  Calexico  is  a  port  of  entry 
for  exempt  Chinese. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  there  are  no  passport 
regulations,  and  people  from  the  two  towns  pass  freely  over 
the  border.  During  the  war,  however,  very  strict  passport 
regulations  were  in  force.  Complete  identification,  includ- 
ing photograph  and  signature,  was  necessary.  During  that 
time,  the  office  employed  29  men. 

Armed  guards  from  the  Immigration  Service  are  al- 
ways stationed  at  the  border  to  see  that  no  one  crosses 
who  has  no  right  to  do  so.  They  are  continually  on  the 
watch  for  escaping  criminals. 

The  Customs  Service  at  the  port  of  Calexico,  is  headed 
by  Mr.  C.  R.  Brown,  who  has  himself  contributed  a  brief 
but  comprehensive  survey  of  his  department.  It  follows, 
in  part: 

On  July  1st,  1910,  Heffernan  Avenue  having  been  made  the 
official  crossing,  the  Custom  House  was  moved  to  a  brick  building 
on  the  northwest  corner  of  Heffernan  Avenue  and  First  Street 
and,  on  July  5,  1915,  was  moved  south  to  the  present  location 
in  the  substantial  brick  building  on  Heffernan  Avenue  near  the 
Mexican  boundary. 

The  value  of  imports  at  the  port  for  the  year  1903  was 
$13,776;  the  value  for  the  banner  year  of  1919  was  $12,471,551; 
the  value  for  1921  was  $6,753,380.  In  1902,  the  principal  im- 
ports were  cattle;  during  the  past  few  years,  imports  have  varied 
but  consist  principally  of  cotton.  The  falling  off  in  value  for 
the  year  1921  is  not  so  much  on  account  of  any  lessened  volume 
of  business  as  because  of  the  drop  in  prices,  especially  on  cotton. 

The  Port  of  Calexico  was  established,  and  is  now,  under 
the  district  of  San  Diego.  The  port  was  placed  under  the  dis- 
trict of  Los  Angeles  in  1913  but  in  1920  was  put  back  into  the 
district  of  San  Diego.  Honorable  C.  D.  Sprigg,  the  present  col- 
lector of  customs  at  San  Diego  and  in  charge  of  this  district, 
was  chief  clerk  or  special  deputy  collector  in  the  San  Diego 
office  at  the  time  the  Calexico  office  was  opened  in  1902. 

The  first  customs  officer  stationed  at  the  Port  of  Calexico 
was  Customs  Inspector  Charles  Sandborn.  The  first  deputy  col- 
lector in  charge  was  Deputy  Collector  Ralph  Conklin,  who  took 
charge  on  May  1st,  1905.  The  present  officer  in  charge  is 
Deputy  Collector  E.  R.  Brown,  who  has  been  stationed  here 
since  1915  and  has  been  in  charge  since  1917. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1922,  flags  throughout  the  Valley 
were  lowered  to  half  mast  as  an  expression  of  grief  at  the 
passing  of  Mr.  C.  R.  Rockwood.  He  had  moved  to  Los 
Angeles  some  time  previously  but  had  not  severed  his  busi- 
ness connections  in  the  Valley.  His  last  visit  in  Calexico 
occurred  only  a  month  before  his  death.  About  a  year  be- 
fore his  passing,  he  had  a  severe  attack  of  pneumonia,  from 
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which  he  never  fully  recovered.  However,  the  immediate 
cause  of  his  death  was  heart  failure.  His  wife,  a  sister 
and  two  brothers  survive  him  and  the  whole  Valley  mourns 
his  loss. 

Calexico  has  achieved  much  in  recent  years.  Besides 
the  two  original  parks,  it  has  acquired  17  acres,  which  it 
is  holding  for  park  purposes  in  the  future.  It  now  has 
$500,000  worth  of  paving  and  28  miles  of  sidewalks  valued 
at  $545,000.  It  has  six  miles  of  sewers.  It  has  planted 
over  5,000  trees  in  its  parkings. 

It  has  recently  added  a  new  pumping  plant  to  its  water 
works,  tripling  its  capacity.  It  has  increased  its  settling 
basin  capacity  six-fold  and  added  a  chlorine  plant  and  a 
filter  system  for  purifying  the  drinking  water. 

It  has  installed  a  modern  fire  alarm  system.  Calexico 
is  proud  of  its  total  assessed  valuation  of  well  over  $6,000,- 
000. 

Building  has  progressed  rapidly.  Imperial  Avenue, 
where  only  a  few  years  ago  the  cowboys  raced  their  ponies, 
is  now  a  paved  highway,  the  main  road  out  of  Calexico  to 
El  Centro  and  all  points  north.  Stores  line  both  sides  of 
the  street  from  Second  to  Seventh  Street. 

Second  Street  is  the  principal  business  street.  It  is  lined 
with  two-story  business  blocks  from  Imperial  Avenue  to 
one-half  block  east  of  Heffernan  Avenue. 

Heffernan  Avenue  is  the  only  street  that  crosses  the 
border.  It  is  on  this  street  that  the  Immigration  and  Cus- 
toms offices  are  located.  Between  Second  Street  and  the 
border,  Heffernan  is  lined  with  foreign  stores.  First  Street, 
parallel  to  the  border,  is  also  foreign.  The  very  air  has 
a  foreign  scent.  Here  are  Oriental  stores,  with  Oriental 
signs  on  their  windows,  where  dried  fish  in  great  variety 
hang,  where  also  many  wares,  unfamiliar  to  the  American 
trader,  are  exhibited  for  sale. 

Then  there  are  the  Mexican  stores  with  their  gaudy, 
over-crowded  window  displays  and  their  narrow  aisleways. 
The  Mexican  restaurant  is  also  present  with  its  tortillas  and 
its  strong  odor  of  chili.  Neither  must  we  overlook  the  fish 
market  with  its  varied  odors.  It  is  almost  like  being  in  a 
foreign  country  to  walk  in  this  section  of  the  town,  except 
that  one  feels  the  protection  offered  by  the  flag  that  floats 
above  the  Custom  House.  The  Mexican  flag  floats  from 
its  Custom  House  only  a  few  feet  from  ours. 

All  of  the  close-in  section  of  Calexico  is  paved  and  the 
city  is  rapidly  extending  its  sidewalks  to  the  outlying  sec- 
tions. 
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The  city  Hall  has  recently  moved  into  its  new  building 
on  Heber  Avenue  at  Fourth  Street.  The  Library  and  City 
Hall  occupy  two  separate  buildings  set  on  an  entire 
square  block  of  lawn.  Rockwood  Park  occupies  the 
next  two  consecutive  blocks  on  Heber  Avenue  and  the 
high  school  adjoins  the  park  on  the  north.  The  large 
expanse  of  park  with  lawn  and  trees  thus  formed  serves 
as  a  community  center  and  meeting  place  for  the  people 
in  civic  and  general  social  affairs. 

Again,  the  citizens  of  Calexico  began  to  feel  that  they 
had  outgrown  their  system  of  government.  Accordingly, 
they  investigated  other  methods,  and  finally,  on  February 
19,  1918,  they  adopted  the  Commission  Plan.  The  people 
elected  five  commissioners  to  be  the  heads  of  the  five  de- 
partments. These  departments  were:  Street  Department; 
Public  Health;  Safety  and  Welfare;  Light  and  Water;  Fire, 
Police  and  Law;  and  Finance  and  Accounting.  The  five 
commissioners  elected  the  Mayor,  City  Clerk,  and  other 
important  officials  and  had  general  control  and  supervision 
over  city  affairs. 

On  the  First  of  November,  1922,  the  City  again  changed 
its  form  of  government.  This  time  the  City  Manager  Plan 
was  adopted.  Honorable  Paul  Steindorf ,  former  City  Clerk, 
is  the  first  and  present  City  Manager.  He  appoints  all  city 
officers  except  the  Mayor.  The  commissioners  are  retained 
as  heads  of  their  respective  departments.  The  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  acts  in  the  formal  capacity 
of  Mayor.  The  actual  business,  however,  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Manager. 

In  the  brief  space  of  twenty-two  years,  Calexico  has 
grown  from  a  mere  grading  camp  on  the  desert  to  a  thriving 
city  of  some  7,000  souls. 

It  would  seem  that  Fate  had  been  against  it  from  the 
beginning.  Yet  in  spite  of  almost  every  conceivable  diffi- 
culty, the  people  have  at  last  succeeded.  The  "Spirit  of  the 
Valley"  has  prevailed. 
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POEMS  OF  THE  SOUTHWEST 
By  Ida  Eckert-Lawrence 

God  in  the  Desert 

Out  in  the  desert  I  listen, — 

With  all  my  soul  to  hear 
The  voice  of  God  in  the  silence, 

Like  chimes  on  my  waiting  ear. 

I  am  so  infinites'mal — 

So  important,  yet  so  small — 

I  am  filled  with  a  joy  supernal, 
For  I  am  a  part  of  the  All. 

Part  of  the  stars  of  heaven, 
Part  of  the  thorn-tree  band — 

Part  of  the  world  of  mortals — 
Part  of  these  dunes  of  sand. 

Part  of  the  world  of  goodness; 

Part  of  the  silt  of  sin ; 
Part  of  the  pulsing  present, 

That  is  and  has  ever  been. 

The  mountains  call  and  I  listen — 
Behold  there's  a  pointing  hand 

Stretched  to  the  heights  above  me, 
To  a  trail  I  can  understand. 

Out  in  the  desert  I  listen,— 
With  all  my  soul  I  hear 

The  voice  of  God  in  the  silence, 
Like  chimes  on  my  waiting  ear. 

Child  of  the  Earth  and  mortal; 

Child  of  the  ether — blue — 
Child  of  the  All-Intelligence, 

I  am  a  part  of  you. 
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Mission  Echoes 

Two  centuries  of  time — and  yet, 

Oh,  Father,  how  the  minds  of  men 

The  deeds  of  sacrifice  forget — 

Laid  by  like  vestments  from  our  ken. 

But  sometimes  when  the  moon  swings  low, 

And  God  seems  breathing  through  the  trees — 

We  see  the  faithful  padres  go, 

'Midst  Mission  ruins,  in  the  breeze — 

Swinging  the  censors — ringing  bells, 

And  lo,  ten  thousand  wondrous  braves, 

In  rythmic  dance,  like  ocean's  swells 

Arise  from  out  their  unknown  graves. 

Sometimes  I  hear  the  thundering  beat — 
The  youthful  whoop,  of  days  of  yore; 

The  tramping  of  ten  thousand  feet — 

The  mission  days,  that  are  no  more. 

And  oft  at  night,  men  say  the  bells 
Swing  softly,  gently,  to  and  fro; 

A  dusky  form  within  them  dwells, 

In  feathered  garments,  white  as  snow. 

Then  who  shall  say  from  what  far  sphere — 
With  faithful  padres  ever  round — 

The  Mission  Indians  wander  here, 

To  find  their  Happy  Hunting  Ground. 
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Old  Coachella 

Old  Coachella  Valley  calls  me — 
There's  a  something  in  the  air — 

There's  a  tang  of  sage  and  greasewood, 
There's  a  wildness  everywhere, 

Just  a  pulling  at  my  heart-strings, 
Like  a  child  at  evening  prayer. 

Old  Coachella  says,  "Good  Morning," 

As  I  ope  my  eyes  at  dawn- 
Seems  it  is  the  first  good  morning, 
My  glad  eyes  have  looked  upon; 
All  the  scintillating  colors 

Flash  their  lights  and  then  are  gone. 

Old  Coachella,  there's  a  picture — 
Canteen  wreck,  and  wagon  wheel, 

Lying  by  the  trail  at  evening — 
Lying  still,  as  to  conceal; 

Though  inanimate,  half-hidden — 
Desert  tales  they  still  reveal. 

Old  Coachella,  I  would  linger, 

Place  a  heap  of  wild-flowers  there; 

Wonder,  were  they  man  or  woman — 
Wonder,  were  they  dark  or  fair; 

Did  they  buck  the  cruel  desert — 
Found  they  here  life's  last  despair? 

Old  Coachella  comes  a-throbbing, 
As  I  tramp  the  sand-dunes  o'er; 

Find  the  ledges,  shells  and  fishes, 
Of  a  lost  Plutonian  shore — 

God  in  heaven  felled  the  ages, 
That  for  us  shall  be  no  more. 

Old  Coachella  tells  the  story, 

Of  the  crash  of  ages  done — 
Fumeroles  still  belching  madly, 

Like  crazed  gods,  o'er  battles  won — 
Mountains,  like  great  opals  shining, 

In  the  glory  of  the  sun. 
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The  Bells  of  San  Gabriel 

The  bells  of  old  San  Gabriel — 

I'd  love  to  hear  them  tell 
Of  all  the  scenes  so  wondrous  wild, 

As  seen  by  each  fond  bell. 

The  heart  of  every  Spanish  maid — 
And  each  grandee  as  well, 

Would  swell  with  pride  and  merriment, 
At  tales  the  bells  could  tell. 

Methinks  I  see  the  Indians  come, 
Through  wild  musquite  to  sell 

The  beads  and  blankets — aye,  the  gold 
Sent  Spain  for  each  old  bell. 

They  rang  in  silvery  call  to  prayer — 

I've  heard  the  padres  tell ; 
They  rang  in  mournful  dirges  too — 

Each  dear  San  Gabriel  bell. 

'Twas  here  the  desert  children  came, 

Of  sins  they  had  to  tell — 
Their  moc'sinned  feet,  so  firm,  so  fleet, 

Knelt  'neath  the  prayerful  bell. 

The  Indians,  like  the  years,  have  fled, 
Squaw  and  pappoose  as  well; 

But  soft  in  memory  e'er  will  ring 
The  calling  of  the  bell. 

They  hang  like  silent  sentinels; 

Nor  years  can  break  the  spell 
That  binds  our  heart-strings  like  a  cord 

To  each  old  mission  bell. 
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Night  in  the  Desert 

Oh,  I  hear  the  yowl  of  the  coyote's  howl — 

I  smell  the  tang  of  the  desert  air; 
The  sand-dunes  are  high  'round  the  chapparal; 

There's  wild  sage  and  grease-wood  everywhere. 
In  my  tent  at  night  there's  a  savage  yell — 

'Tis  th'  devilish  broncs  going  by  like  hell. 

They're  gone  like  a  flash,  or  the  spring's  first  shower ; 

All's  wondrous  still,  'cept  the  vibrant  ground; 
I  lay  wrapt  in  expectant  wonderment — 

I  listen  long  for  the  next  queer  sound. 
The  desert  wakes — 'tis  alive  at  night; 

Oh,  the  desert  moves  in  the  white  moon-light. 

Just  a  tiny  bark — wonder  what  this  is— 
A  babe-like  cry — let  me  sit  and  think — 

'Tis  a  mountain  cub,  at  the  spring  out  there — 
His  highness  comes  late  at  night  to  drink. 

There's  a  muffled  growl  as  wild  eyes  meet— 
And  a  challenge  low,  and  retreating  feet. 

See  the  rim  of  light — 'tis  the  silver  moon — 

The  desert  moon  with  its  wierd,  wan  light; 

I  wonder  are  other  mortals  anear, 

Camping  alone  on  the  sands  tonight. 

So  my  bare  feet  dance  in  the  moon's  pale  glow — 

There's  a  sheen  on  the  sand,  like  the  glint  of  snow. 

In  the  light  out  there  is  my  hearth  of  stone — 
The  full  moon  laughs  and  her  vigil  keeps; 

The  pale  light  melts  in  the  rising  sun — 

The  drowsy  fire-sandalled  desert  sleeps; 

Sleeps  in  the  heat  and  hides  in  the  shade — 
This  is  the  desert  that  God  has  made. 
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UNIVERSITY  SECTION, 
LOS  ANGELES 
By  Alverda  June  Brode,  M.A. 
Chapter  I. 

Pueblo  Days 

It  is  recorded  that  Anton  Navarre,  who  was  a  resident  of 
the  Pyrenees  Mountains  and  a  soldier  in  the  Spanish  Army, 
one  day  after  a  strenuous  march,  threw  himself  down  for 
a  nap.  While  he  was  sleeping  there  seemed  to  appear  be- 
fore him  an  angel  showing  him  a  beautiful  and  rich  valley. 
Years  afterwards  an  opportunity  came  for  him  to  go  to 
North  America,  his  associate  soldiers  being  very  urgent  that 
he  should  be  their  leader  and  bring  them  to  the  New  Con- 
tinent. Anton  Navarre  offered  his  services  and  was  granted 
the  privilege  of  heading  a  company  for  this  expedition. 
After  many  days  of  travel  by  boat,  and  overland  through 
Mexico, — a  wearisome  trip, — he  came  to  a  beautiful  spot, 
around  which  wound  what  is  called  Coyote  Pass. 

As  Sergeant  Navarre  stood  with  his  men  that  clear 
April  morning  (11th)  in  1767,  looking  over  the  valley,  a 
thrill  went  over  him  as  he  realized  his  destination.  It  was 
a  sensation  different  from  that  of  most  explorers,  as  there 
before  him  lay  his  dream  realized.  His  companions  asked 
him  whether  this  was  his  destination,  and  if  so  what  he  was 
going  to  call  this  beautiful  valley  with  its  hills,  river,  and — 
to  the  southwest — the  forest.  Then  reverently  Navarre  told 
his  men  the  dream  in  the  Pyrenees  Mountains  before  they 
started  on  their  trip  of  exploration.  Naturally  this  valley 
was  named  after  the  lady  of  his  dream,  Nuestra  Senora  la 
Reina  de  los  Angeles. 

These  new  settlers  did  not  find  an  uninhabitated  terri- 
tory, for  as  they  explored  further,  they  found  four  peace- 
ful Indian  tribes,  which  were  scattered  along  the  banks  of 
the  river.  According  to  an  old  Indian  woman,  Clara  si 
Tales,  these  tribes  had  the  following  names:  Pipimas, 
Yagnas,  Purisimenos,  and  Cahuillas.  At  first  the  valley 
was  called  "Pipima,"  but  as  the  Yagnas  became  stronger, 
it  was  called  after  them,  so  when  the  first  Spanish  explorers 
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came  it  was  called  "Yagna."  Following  the  river  southwest 
through  the  forest  to  its  mouth,  Where  is  now  situated  Playa 
del  Rey,  was  the  Gaucha  tribe. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  while  our  ancestors  were  fight- 
ing for  their  rights  in  New  England  the  Indians  were  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  in  the  wild  region  which  is  now  known  as 
the  University  Section  of  Los  Angeles.  The  river  flowing 
through  this  valley  seems  to  have  had  no  Indian  name,  but 
with  the  coming  of  the  Spanish  it  was  called  El  Rio  de  la 
Porciuncula,  after  a  little  river  in  Italy  dear  to  the  heart  of 
Francis  Assisi. 

Following  the  first  explorers,  the  Franciscan  fathers, 
under  the  leadership  of  Junipero  Serra,  by  degrees  made 
settlements  along  the  coast,  bringing  with  them  Spanish 
pioneers.  Now  and  then  one  would  choose  to  settle  in  the 
valley  of  Los  Angeles. 

As  there  were  so  many  territories  on  the  American  Con- 
tinent and  island  provinces,  and  as  they  were  sparsely  set- 
tled, Spain  did  not  always  have  legal  proof  of  her  posses- 
sions at  the  time  of  their  discovery. 

There  were  enough  settlers  so  it  was  deemed  advisable 
by  Governor  Felipe  de  Neve  to  recognize  this  valley  as  a 
Spanish  pueblo ;  therefore  he  issued  instructions  August  26, 
1781,  for  a  pueblo  to  be  called  Nuestra  Senora  la  Reina  de 
los  Angeles. 

Governor  Neve's  special  instructions  were:1 

After  selecting  a  spot  for  a  dam  and  ditch  with  a  view  of 
irrigating  the  largest  possible  area  of  land,  a  site  for  the  pueblo 
was  to  be  selected  on  high  ground,  in  sight  of  the  sowing  lands, 
but  at  least  two  hundred  varas  distant,  near  the  river  or  main 
ditch,  with  sufficient  exposure  to  the  north  and  south  winds. 
Here  a  plaza  of  200x300  feet  was  to  be  laid  out  with  its  corners 
facing  the  cardinal  points,  and  with  three  streets  running  per- 
pendicularly from  each  of  its  four  sides;  thus  no  street  would  be 
swept  by  the  wind,  always  supposing  that  the  winds  would  con- 
fine their  action  to  the  cardinal  points,  but  I  think  the  Angel's 
winds  have  not  always  been  well  behaved  in  this  respect.  The 
house  lots  are  to  be  each  20x40  varas  and  their  number  is  to 
be  equal  to  that  of  the  available  suertes  of  irrigable  land,  that  is, 
more  than  double  that  of  the  present  inhabitants.  The  eastern 
side  of  the  Plaza  is  to  be  reserved  for  public  buildings.  After 
the  survey  and  reservation  of  realengas  as  prescribed,  the  settlers 
are  to  draw  lots  for  the  suertas  beginning  with  those  nearest 
the  pueblo. 

Founding  the  Pueblo.  News  was  heralded  for  miles 
around  concerning  the  founding  of  the  settlement.  On 
September  4,  1781  the  eventful  day  came  when  it  was 


1.  H.  H.  Bancroft,  History  of  California,  Vol.  I,  345.  Footnote  taken  from 
Neve,  Instruction  para  la  Fundacion  de  Los  Angeles,  26  de  Agosto,  1781. 
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legally  founded ;  a  parade  with  Anton  Navarre  in  the  lead, 
followed  by  Junipero  Serra,  was  formed;  the  settlers,  In- 
dians, and  visiting  pioneers  all  joined  in  celebrating  the 
occasion.  When  the  pueblo  Nuestra  Senora  La  Reina  de 
los  Angeles  started  it  had  twelve  families,  numbering  ap- 
proximately forty-six  persons.  Some  distribution  of  land 
was  soon  needed,  as  other  pioneers  came. 

Distribution  of  Property.  In  1786  began  the  bestowing 
of  grants  to  settlers  in  and  around  the  pueblo,  Los  Angeles, 
which,  under  the  government  of  Spain,  were  the  nearest 
possible  to  absolute  ownership.  Jose  Arguello,  as  Comis- 
sionado,  was  the  first  person  to  make  and  put  on  record  a 
plat  of  the  pueblo.  Each  settler  was  given  four  fields  (200 
varas  square)  besides  a  house  lot.  This  was  to  stimulate 
them  to  improve  their  land. 

All  property  was  given  in  its  relationship  to  the  old 
Plaza,  which  had  the  following  boundaries:  on  the  east,  by 
what  is  now  Spring  Street;  on  the  south,  Bellevue  Avenue; 
on  the  west,  New  High  Street;  on  the  north,  Sunset  Boule- 
vard. The  first  property  was  given  around  the  Plaza.  The 
lots  of  the  pobladores,  as  the  early  settlers  were  called, 
were  20x60  varas  (55  ft.  7%  in.  x  165  ft.  10%  in.)  deep. 
When  this  land  was  distributed  by  a  government  repre- 
sentative, each  settler  raised  his  hand  and  made  the  sign 
of  the  cross  to  show  his  ownership,  as  practically  none  could 
either  read  or  write.  Each  poblador  had  his  assigned  land, 
and  the  use  of  water  and  wood  as  he  desired. 

Vast  stretches  of  land  were  left  unoccupied  now,  as 
there  were  not  enough  settlers  to  use  it;  however,  according 
to  the  Spanish  agreement,  it  could  be  used  by  anyone  as 
pasture  land.  No  written  or  legal  records  were  kept.  The 
land  belonged  to  these  early  settlers  as  long  as  they  lived 
upon  and  cultivated  it.  As  Mr.  Carlos  Prudhomme  says, — 
"Possession  was  everything,  use  and  occupancy  were  the 
sole  test  of  rights." 

If  a  settler  moved,  he  immediately  forfeited  his  rights, 
and  any  one  else  could  move  on  to  the  premises.  Land  was 
plentiful  and  free  to  any  one  who  desired  to  occupy  it.  This 
condition  existed  through  the  Spanish  regime  and  was  not 
essentially  changed  until  the  Americans  took  possession. 

Nothing  in  the  way  of  a  deed  was  given  on  the  exchange 
of  property,  but  merely  an  agreement.  For  example,  sup- 
pose a  settler  had  an  adobe  house,  surrounded  by  cultivated 
land,  and  he  wanted  to  go  where  he  could  have  more  land; 
a  written  agreement  was  given  as,  "Don    this 
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day  sold  to  Don  ."    If  the  settler  did  not  know 

how  to  write  he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  at  the  end,  or 
used  his  rubric,  which  was  legally  recognized  as  his  sig- 
nature. 

When  the  written  titles  were  first  used,  they  were  tran- 
scribed directly  into  the  book  of  record,  either  by  the  par- 
ties themselves,  or,  in  the  case  they  were  unable  to  write, 
some  one  was  secured  who  could.  The  first  book  show- 
ing the  early  recorded  property  transactions  was  written  in 
Spanish  and  is  now  kept  in  the  vaults  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Hall  of  Records.  In  this  book  one  can  see  that  there 
were  intelligent  Spaniards  amongst  the  early  settlers,  as 
some  wrote  a  very  neat  and  beautiful  hand.  It  was  not  un- 
common to  find  a  mistake  crossed,  oftentimes  quite  notice- 
ably. 

Prosperity  of  the  Pueblo.  In  1790  the  pueblo  Los  An- 
geles was  a  thriving  place  with  an  estimated  population  of 
390.  It  went  on  record  as  having  produced  more  grain 
than  any  other  settlement,  with  but  one  exception,  San  Ga- 
briel. An  adobe  wall  was  built  around  the  pueblo,  to  pro- 
tect the  tilled  fields.  On  account  of  the  large  grain  crops 
a  granary  was  built.  With  settlers  coming  in,  a  barrack 
was  established,  with  a  guard-house. 

On  August  4,  1795,  Governor  Borica  presented  a  plan 
for  the  erection  of  adobe  houses  to  replace  the  tule  huts. 
This  was  one  way  he  had  of  encouraging  agriculture. 

As  southern  California  progressed  along  agricultural 
lines,  with  cattle  and  sheep  raising,  the  demand  for  more 
land  was  created.  Soon  the  Government  gave  large  areas 
to  Spanish  settlers  for  ranches.  The  old  Spanish  ranches 
surrounding  what  is  now  the  University  District  are,  on 
the  southeast,  San  Antonio,  Santa  Tajauta;  southwest,  Re- 
dondo,  Centinella  (Hyde  Park  and  Inglewood),  Tijera 
(La  Mesa  Drive),  Cienega  (Rindge  Estate),  and  Ballona,  on 
the  outlying  regions  of  the  last  three  named  ranches. 

Mexican  Regime.  Internal  troubles  in  Spain  resulted 
in  the  separation  of  Mexico  from  the  mother  country.  This 
did  not  materially  affect  California  in  respect  to  its  many 
settlements  for  a  number  of  years.  By  degrees  Spain  was 
losing  her  control,  and  Mexican  influence  was  being  felt. 
Soon  settlement  after  settlement  accepted  the  Mexican  con- 
stitution. On  April  30,  1815,  the  citizens  of  Los  Angeles 
through  their  local  authorities  ratified  the  proposed  federal 
constitution  of  the  Mexican  Republic.  No  improvements  in 
the  government  of  the  pueblo  were  enacted ;  however  com- 
merce was  still  increasing. 
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Just  after  the  Mexican  occupation  of  Los  Angeles,  in 
the  same  month,  one  of  the  greatest  floods  known  swept  the 
beautiful  pueblo,  destroying  crops,  cattle,  and  other  property. 
Great  alarm  was  felt  on  the  part  of  all  settlers  as  the  waters 
rose.  University  Section  was  now  a  vast  lake  with  trees 
standing  in  the  midst.  In  September  occurred  the  most 
severe  earthquake  ever  felt  in  Los  Angeles. 

Development  of  the  Pueblo.  With  the  growth  of  the 
pueblo  other  improvements  were  made,  a  mission  church 
was  built  (1823)  called  Our  Lady  the  Queen  of  the  Angels. 

As  the  early  settlers  were  in  need  of  water,  two  zanjas 
were  constructed ;  one  went  down  Alameda  Street  following 
the  bluff,  the  other  was  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff  on  North 
Broadway ;  from  which  it  went  down  Figueroa  Street.  From 
these  zanjas  the  settlers  received  their  irrigating  water.  To 
assist  in  the  control  of  the  water  flowing  into  these  zanjas, 
a  dam  was  built  about  where  the  Buena  Vista  bridge  now 
stands.  The  drinking  water  was  obtained  from  wells  by 
the  thrifty  settlers.  If  one  were  so  unfortunate  as  not  to 
have  a  well,  an  Indian  water  carrier  went  about  from  house 
to  house  blowing  a  flute  to  let  residents  know  of  his  pres- 
ence. 

The  first  water  works  were  built  by  the  padres  at  a 
spring,  La  Canada  de  las  Pelas,  and  work  was  begun  on  the 
Mission.  A  foundation  was  built  a  short  distance  north- 
west of  the  present  location  of  the  French  Hospital,  from 
which  the  water  was  operated  to  the  Church.  But  this 
system  soon  became  obsolete  and  in  its  place  an  automatic 
pump  was  erected  where  ice  was  made;  its  situation  was 
on  Marchessault  Street  between  Los  Angeles  and  Alameda, 
the  water  being  piped  to  the  Church  by  means  of  lead  pipes. 
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Chapter  II. 
Topography  and  the  Granting  of  Patents 

What  is  now  University  District  with  the  surrounding 
territory  was  a  marshy  land  densely  covered  with  trees.  But 
a  great  change  came  with  the  enormous  flood  of  1825, 
which  has  been  vividly  described  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Warner  in 
one  of  his  early  writings:2 

The  rivers  of  this  country  were  so  swollen  that  their  beds, 
their  banks  and  the  adjoining  lands  were  greatly  changed.  At 
the  date  of  the  settlement  of  Los  Angeles  City,  a  large  portion 
of  the  country  from  the  central  part  of  the  city  to  the  tide  water 
of  the  sea  through  and  over  which  the  Los  Angeles  River  now 
finds  its  way  to  the  ocean,  was  largely  covered  with  a  forest, 
interspersed  with  tracts  of  marsh.  From  that  time  until  1825 
it  was  seldom,  if  at  any  time,  that  the  river  discharged  even  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season  its  waters  into  the  sea.  Instead  of  having 
a  river-way  to  the  sea,  the  waters  spread  over  the  country, 
filling  the  depressions  in  the  surface  and  forming  lakes,  ponds, 
and  marshes.  The  river  water,  if  any,  that  reached  the  ocean, 
drained  off  from  the  land  at  so  many  places  and  in  such  small 
volumes  that  no  channel  existed  until  the  flood  of  1825,  which 
by  cutting  a  river  way  to  tide  water,  drained  the  marsh  land  and 
caused  the  forest  to  disappear. 

The  main  channel  of  El  Rio  de  la  Porciuncula  was  from 
Buena  Vista  bridge  through  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
yards  and  along  Alameda  Street  from  Commercial  Street 
on  the  south;  then  following  down  Los  Angeles  Street  to 
about  Eighth  or  Ninth  Street,  down  Main  Street  to  Jeff- 
erson Street,  then  taking  a  westerly  course  through  Ballona 
Ranch  (Culver  City)  emptying  at  flood  times  at  Guacha,  now 
known  as  Playa  del  Rey.  The  river  bed  seemed  to  cover  a 
district  about  a  mile  wide. 

This  flood  caused  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  the  neigh- 
boring ranches  and  imperiled  the  settlers  near  its  banks. 
It  rose  higher  along  the  banks  or  bluffs  of  Boyle  Heights 
than  any  time,  probably,  before  or  since.  The  river  took  a 
decided  new  course  further  east  and  flowed  south  (east  of 
Main  Street).  Marshy  land  may  still  be  found  (Mesa 
Drive)  as  a  remnant  of  those  old  days,  which  in  our  day 
become  good-sized  lakes  in  times  of  floods. 

Instead  of  forests  to  the  southwest  for  years  in  this  old 
river  bed  could  be  found  cactus  and  brush  looking  as  the 
Tejunga  River  bed  at  present.  Land  being  plentiful  and 
easy  to  obtain,  this  territory  was  not  valuable,  and  it  re- 
mained in  this  condition  for  years.  Mr.  Otto  Weid  spoke 
of  driving  with  his  father  when  a  little  boy  through  the  old 


2.    J.  J.  Warner,  A  Historical  Sketch  of  Los  Angeles  County,  p.  10. 
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river  bed  to  a  vineyard  beyond.  It  was  a  tiresome  ride, 
with  the  wagon  wheels  sinking  into  the  sand,  passing  brush 
and  cactus,  sheltering  rabbits. 

In  1838  the  first  school  was  started,  conducted  by  Don 
Guadalupe  Medina. 

The  Mexican  Period.  It  was  customary  during  the 
Spanish-Mexican  regime  for  the  Governor  to  direct  his  busi- 
ness from  his  own  settlement;  therefore  it  temporarily  be- 
came the  capital.  Southern  California  had  the  capital  four 
times ;  it  was  centered  in  Los  Angeles  during  the  time  when 
Don  Pio  Pico  was  President  of  the  Territorial  Deputation, 
1832-33,  and  later  when  he  was  Governor,  in  1845-46.  The 
State  Building  at  that  time  was  where  the  St.  Charles  Hotel 
is  now  on  North  Main  and  Los  Angeles  Streets. 

The  years  from  1845  to  1848  were  troublous  times  for 
California,  because  of  the  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  but  with  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1848  and  the 
consequent  rush  to  the  diggings  California  became  well 
known  all  over  the  world.  When  the  State  was  admitted  to 
the  Union  on  September  9,  1850,  it  already  had  a  large 
population  of  Americans,  and  Los  Angeles  was  fast  becom- 
ing an  American  City. 

During  the  first  years  of  California's  statehood,  surveys 
were  being  made,  patents  to  land  granted,  and  the  village 
of  Los  Angeles  was  developing  along  different  lines.  A 
new  era  was  opening. 

The  Pueblo  Becomes  American.  With  the  coming  of 
the  Americans,  different  creeds  were  introduced  into  the 
village,  the  first  protestant  preacher  being  Rev.  J.  W.  Brier, 
who  was  a  Methodist.  Services  were  held  in  the  adobe 
home  of  Col.  J.  G.  Nichols,  which  was  situated  where  the 
Court  House  now  stands.  The  other  eventful  happenings 
occurred  in  the  same  year;  the  first  mayor  was  elected  and 
the  first  English  speaking  school  was  started  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Wicks. 

Why  is  all  this  important  in  its  relation  to  the  University 
District?  Little  did  that  small  company  of  worshippers, 
gathered  together  in  an  adobe  house  with  Rev.  Brier  bring- 
ing his  message,  think  that  in  thirty  years,  the  Methodist 
Church  would  be  strong  enough  to  launch  the  project  of  a 
University  in  a  section  of  the  country  literally  ignored  by 
all  inhabitants.  Likewise  the  first  foundation  stone  toward 
the  University  was  laid  by  the  faithful  instruction  of  a  very 
few  children  who  formed  the  first  school. 

May  17,  1851,  was  an  eventful  day,  for  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  Los  Angeles  Star  appeared,  which  afterward 
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proved  to  be  a  very  popular  and  widely  read  newspaper.  No 
mention  of  what  is  now  University  District  seems  to  have  ap- 
peared in  the  first  newspaper. 

In  1850  Los  Angeles  was  rapidly  growing,  having  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  4,400.  The  city  was  of  such  size  that  it 
became  necessary  that  the  title  to  the  property  of  the  set- 
tlers should  be  unquestioned.  They,  in  some  way,  should 
have  secure  ownership,  so  a  patent  was  given  by  the  United 
States  Government,  to  the  Mayor  and  Common  Council.  As 
this  was  the  most  important  document  relating  to  our  City 
and  State,  it  seems  wise  to  show  the  security  that  was  given 
the  early  settlers,  for  the  City  now  could  and  did  issue  deeds 
to  clear  clouded  titles.  Following  is  an  exact  copy  of  the 
official  proceedings  and  the  text  of  the  patent: 

THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 
TO  ALL  TO  WHOM  THESE  PRESENTS  SHALL  COME, 
GREETING! 

WHEREAS,  it  appears  from  a  duly  authenticated  transcript 
filed  in  the  General  Land  Office,  that  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  on  the  Third  day  of  March 
Anno  Domini  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Fifty-One  en- 
titled 'An  Act  to  ascertain  and  settle  the  private  Land  Claims  in 
the  State  of  California,'  the  mayor  and  Common  Council  of  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  filed  their  petition  on  the  Twenty-Sixth  day 
of  October  Anno  Domini  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Fifty- 
Two,  with  the  Commissioners  to  ascertain  and  settle  the  Private 
Land  Claims  in  the  State  of  California  sitting  as  a  Board  in  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles,  in  which  petition  they  claimed  the  confirma- 
tion of  title  to  a  tract  of  land  known  as  the  City  lands  of  Los 
Angeles  situated  in  the  State  of  California; 

AND  WHEREAS,  the  Board  of  Land  Commissioners  afore- 
said on  the  Fifth  day  of  February  Anno  Domini  One  Thousand 
Eight  Hundred  and  Fifty-Six  in  the  case  entitled,  'The  Mayor  and 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  vs.  The  United 
States,'  rendered  its  decision  as  follows,  to  wit: 

"IN  THIS  CASE  on  hearing  the  proofs  and  allegations  it  is 
adjusted  by  the  Commission  that  the  claim  of  said  Petitioners 
is  valid  for  the  land  hereinafter  patented,  mentioned  and  de- 
scribed and  it  is  therefore  decreed  that  the  same  be  confirmed 
to  them,  and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  premises  described 
and  claimed  by  them  in  their  petition  to  the  Commission,  it  is 
adjudged  that  their  claim  is  invalid  and  their  application  for 
confirmation  thereof  is  invalid  and  their  application  for  con- 
firmation thereof  is  therefore  rejected." 

Then  follows  the  text  of  the  patent: 

"NOW   KNOW   YE    THAT   THE    UNITED    STATES  OF 

AMERICA 

In  consideration  of  the  premises  and  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  Congress  aforesaid  of  the  third  of  March 
Anno  Domini,  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  Fifty-One  and  the 
legislation  supplemental  thereto 
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Have  Given  and  Granted 

and  by  these  presents, 
Do  Give  and  Grant  unto  the  Mayor  and  Common  Council 

of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles 

and  to  their  heirs  the  tract  of  land  embraced  and  described  in 
the  foregoing  survey;  but  with  the  stipulation  that  in  virtue 
of  the  fifteenth  section  of  the  said  Act  neither  the  confirmation 
of  this  said  claim  nor  this  Patent  shall  affect  the  interest  of 
third  persons  —  

To  Have  and  to  Hold  the  said  tract  with  the  appurtenances 
unto  the  said  The  Mayor  and  Common  Council  of  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles  and  to  their  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  with  the 
stipulation  of  aforesaid  ■   . 

In  Testimony  Whereof,  I,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  President  of 
the  United  States  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  Patent 
and  the  seal  of  the  General  Land  Office  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  fourth 
day  of  August  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  One  Thousand  Eight 
Hundred  and  Seventy-Five  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  the  One  Hundredth. 

By  the  President,  U.  S.  Grant. 

By  D.  D.  Cone,  Secretary. 

(SEAL)  L.  K.  Lippencott,  Recorder  of  the 

General  Land  Office. 

(L.  A.  County  Patent  Records,  Book  2,  Page  40.) 

The  Governor  of  California  at  the  time  of  the  issuing 
of  the  Patents  was  William  Irwin. 

In  connection  with  the  granting  of  the  patent  a  map 
was  filed  (see  plate)  on  which  appears  the  California  cer- 
tification : 

Plat  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  finally  confirmed  to  the 
Mayor  and  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  surveyed 
under  instruction  from  the  United  States  Surveyor  General  by 
Henry  Hancock,  Dep.  Sur.  7  September  1858  containing  17172- 
37/100  acres  scale  40  chs.  1  in.— Var.  13°  30"  East. 

Early  Improvements.  Very  few  changes  had  taken 
place  amongst  the  settlers  pending  the  securing  of  the 
patent.  Everything  centered  around  the  village  with  its 
three  dry  goods  stores,  hotel,  plaza,  and  grocery  store.  The 
Masons  appeared  in  the  following  year,  1854,  and  estab- 
lished an  organization.  In  the  same  year  a  tannery  was 
started,  which  brought  about  business  on  a  still  larger 
scale.  A  few  more  wells  existed  near  the  dwellings;  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  did  not  have  this  luxury,  William 
Patterson  in  the  60's  started  a  carrier  system  following  the 
Indian  system.  He  had  a  barrel  fastened  between  two 
wheels  which  he  drove  through  the  streets. 
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In  1863  an  awful  epidemic  of  smallpox  broke  out  in 
the  village,  which  resulted  in  practically  the  extermination 
of  the  Indian  population.  During  the  winter  of  1861-62 
occurred  a  serious  flood.  Then  in  1867-68  came  a  larger 
one;  the  river  rose  rapidly  and  again  changed  its  course. 

By  degrees  land  to  the  southwest  and  north,  bordering 
on  the  University  District,  was  beginning  to  be  cultivated 
to  some  extent,  but  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  University 
District,  strictly  speaking,  were  a  few  Mexican  squatters. 

A  new  plaza  was  established  in  1865  on  the  present 
site,  which  created  considerable  trouble  over  boundary 
lines.  When  Hancock  surveyed  the  City  it  extended  eight 
miles  in  each  direction  from  the  plaza.  The  City  was  laid 
out  in  lots  of  various  sizes,  with  allowance  for  streets,  which 
amounted  to  thirty-five  acres.  These  belonged  to  the  City, 
to  be  used  as  deemed  fit,  and  were  called  the  donation  lots. 

One  of  the  first  cases  in  the  Federal  Courts  (1868)  was 
over  the  City  Boundary  Line,  which  was  one  of  Judge 
J.  P.  Widney's  cases.  The  details  of  the  case  can  be  found 
in  the  Federal  Building  in  San  Francisco.  It  is  reported 
that  Mayor  Nichols,  after  the  decision  of  the  Court  making 
the  boundary  line  four  miles  each  way  from  the  plaza, 
instead  of  ordering  a  new  survey,  took  the  scissors  and  cut 
from  Hancock's  map  the  abandoned  territory,  which  was 
taken  over  by  the  State. 

The  Western  Patent  boundary  line  extended  through 
the  University  District;  hence  a  part  of  this  region  was,  in 
turn,  Spanish  pueblo,  Mexican  village,  and  American  town. 
Property  was  adjusted  with  all  the  settlers  (at  the  Patent 
Office),  and  deeds  were  given  by  the  City. 

When  Judge  J.  P.  Widney  first  came  to  Los  Angeles  in 
1868  all  vegetables  came  from  San  Francisco,  as  it  was 
thought  they  would  not  grow  here.  The  Chinese  were 
gradually  coming  to  southern  California,  and  in  a  few 
years  a  large  Chinese  truck  garden  was  started  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Jefferson  and  Figueroa.  There  were  very  few 
fences;  vacant  lots  were  covered  with  cockle  burrs  in  dry 
season  and  by  water  during  the  rainy  period. 

In  1868  the  news  was  spread  broadcast  that  Los  An- 
geles was  entered  by  a  Railroad.  This  was  a  great  stimu- 
lus to  home  seekers,  as  the  great  inconvenience  of  travel, 
which  had  either  been  by  ox  teams  or  boat,  had  been  thus 
replaced  by  a  faster  and  easier  method.  The  depot  was 
on  River  Street,  situated  in  the  present  river  bottom. 

Early  settlers  going  for  drives  agreed  that  land  just 
southwest  of  the  city  boundary  was  of  no  value  whatsoever; 
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certain  times  of  the  year  it  was  beautiful,  when  the  tall 
mustard  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high  was  blooming.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  one  to  drive  through  it.  This  may  seem  incredible 
now,  but  no  more  so  than  the  fact  that  at  the  same  time  the 
property  where  the  Stowell  Block  now  stands  was  a  frog 
pond  which  furnished  the  only  chorus  the  city  could  boast. 

The  first  fire  engine  was  introduced  in  Los  Angeles  in 
1871;  this  was  considered  a  great  innovation.  The  be- 
ginning of  the  manufacturing  system  was  in  the  following 
year,  with  the  introduction  of  the  Woolen  Mills.  Among 
the  residents  were  intelligent  people,  and  the  need  of  pub- 
lic reading  matter  was  felt;  thus  the  first  public  library 
was  established  in  1873. 

The  New  Southwest.  Ranches  to  the  southwest  were 
planting  fruit  trees  where  before  had  been  wheat  fields. 
This  proved  a  profitable  business,  and  many  small  orchards 
were  planted  just  outside  the  city  limits,  west  and  south. 
With  this  rapidly  growing  industry,  a  fruit  drying  establish- 
ment was  built  in  1874. 

The  portion  of  the  University  District  outside  the  pueblo, 
from  being  'Crown'  lands,  became  at  the  close  of  the  Mexi- 
can War,  United  States  Government  Land.  Under  an  early 
Act  of  Congress  Sections  16  and  36  were  granted  to  the  va- 
rious states  for  educational  purposes.  In  case  these  sec- 
tions were  for  any  reason  not  available,  then  others  were 
given  in  lieu  thereof.  Section  6  was  one  of  the  lieu  sec- 
tions. There  is  little  or  no  authentic  record  to  support  the 
ownership  through  Spanish  or  Mexican  grant  by  any  per- 
son of  this  section.  The  ever-changing  course  of  the  river 
making  this  an  unprofitable  'wash/  the  nomadic  and  shift- 
less habits  of  the  early  settlers  left  the  University  district 
without  a  record  owner  until  we  find  Carlos  Alvarado  at- 
tempting to  secure,  or  possibly  to  recover,  title  to  portions 
of  it.  He  abandoned  the  attempt,  if  that  was  his  object, 
and  on  August  18,  1869,  and  on  June  8,  1870,  he  gave  O. 
W.  Childs  deeds  to  the  property  for  a  nominal  sum.  Mr. 
Childs  secured  a  patent  February  28,  1873  for  lots  3,  4,  9, 
and  10  the  fractional  part  (144.35  acres)  of  S.  W.  Quarter 
of  Section  6  Township  2  South,  Range  13  West  San  Ber- 
nardino Meridian.  On  April  28,  1874,  O.  W.  Childs  sold 
an  undivided  half  interest  to  John  G.  Downey  and  Isaias 
W.  Hellman. 

Transportation  Introduced.    Judge  J.  P.  Widney  built 
the  first  horse  car  road,  having  the  following  course ;  start- 
ing at  Temple  Street  on  Spring  to  First  Street,  west  to  Fort 
Street,  now  Broadway,  south  to  Fourth  Street,  west  to  Hill 
Street,  south  to  Sixth  Street, — and  in  a  short  time  it  was 
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extended  to  Figueroa  Street.  Now  this  car  had  its  peculiari- 
ties; it  had  four  rigid  wheels.  It  was  a  problem  in  real 
geometry  for  Judge  Widney  to  get  the  horse  car  around 
the  corners  on  the  proper  curves.  He  discovered  that  by  put- 
ting oil  on  the  curves  the  cars  were  more  likely  to  stay  on 
the  tracks.  This  caused  a  good  deal  of  comment  in  the 
papers,  but  is  now  a  recognized  method  and  is  commonly 
used.  It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  Judge  Widney 
realized  fifteen  per  cent  on  his  investment  the  first  month. 
Later  a  car  was  run  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Depot. 

The  year  1876  was  a  dark  page  in  the  history  of  Los 
Angeles  and  vicinity.  For  at  this  time  the  Temple  and 
Workman  bank  failed,  small  pox  was  epidemic  and  many 
were  victims.  Even  this  year  with  its  disasters  showed 
some  progress,  for  a  railroad  was  built  from  the  station 
on  San  Pedro  Street  to  Santa  Monica.  This  was  to  benefit 
the  neighboring  ranches,  residences  appearing  more  and 
more  to  the  southwest  of  the  city.  O.  W.  Childs  built  his 
beautiful  home  occupying  a  block  on  Eleventh  and  Main 
Streets,  his  great  variety  of  trees  and  green  grass  attracting 
the  tourists  and  making  it  for  many  years  a  show  place. 
Away  out  of  the  downtown  and  resident  sections  was  built 
Washington  Gardens,  which  was  an  amusement  park.  The 
horse  car  line  was  extended  to  Main  and  Washington  Streets. 
Soon  bleachers  and  other  buildings  were  erected  at  Agri- 
cultural Park  and  the  horse  car  line  was  further  extended, 
its  termination  being  the  park. 


Chapter  III. 
Opening  of  the  Southwest 

As  the  fertile  land  surrounding  Los  Angeles  was  all 
under  cultivation,  by  slow  degrees  the  territory  just  out- 
side of  the  city  limits  to  the  southwest  was  bought  and 
gradually  brought  under  cultivation  by  small  ranch  owners. 
These  ranches  were  very  small  compared  with  those  in  other 
directions.  It  was  rather  difficult  to  tell  just  where  the 
city  boundary  line  was,  as  the  city  ranches  joined  those 
in  the  country. 

If  a  tourist  came  to  Los  Angeles  in  1878,  what  would 
he  see?  A  progressive  city,  although  still  having  only 
dirt  sidewalks  and  some  of  the  old  pueblo  type  as  well  as 
new  homes  of  the  prosperous  pioneers.  Large  ranches  ex- 
tended to  the  north  and  east;  toward  the  west  in  what  is 
now  the  Wilshire  district  was  an  enormous  barley  ranch. 
The  land  bounded  by  Washington  Street  on  the  north,  Main 
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Street  on  the  east,  Jefferson  Street  on  the  south  and  Fig- 
ueroa  Street  on  the  West,  was  owned  with  the  exception 
of  Washington  Gardens,  by  three  men.  There  were  no 
streets  dividing  this  section.  Mr.  Osborne's  ranch  reached 
from  Jefferson  to  Thirty-first  Street,  and  he  made  a  liv- 
ing by  raising  pampas  grass,  shipping  large  quantities 
each  year.  Adjoining  his  land  was  the  property  of  Mr. 
Stuart,  comprising  fifteen  acres,  which  was  a  fruit  ranch; 
the  remainder  belonging  to  Mr.  Guadalupe  Mason,  who  had 
a  vineyard.  Just  south  of  Jefferson  Street  was  the  J.  A. 
Barrows  ranch,  which  was  also  a  vineyard.  On  Figueroa 
Street  between  what  is  now  Twenty-seventh  Street  and  Jeff- 
erson, extending  west  to  University  Avenue  was  the  Chinese 
truck  garden.  The  tract  from  University  Avenue  to  Hoover 
Street  owned  by  Judge  Brunson,  was  set  out  as  a  walnut  or- 
chard. The  fruit  ranches  between  what  is  now  University 
Avenue  and  Vermont  Avenue  north  of  Jefferson  were  owned 
by  the  following:  Mr.  Robinson,  George  Hoyt,  A.L.  Whitney, 
John  Hunt,  W.  Skinner,  A.  Rhodes  and  J.  N.  Williams.  No 
streets  ran  east  and  west  between  Washington  and  Jeffer- 
son Streets.  Hoover  Street,  which  was  the  old  pueblo  or 
patent  boundary  and  later  the  western  city  limits,  was  some- 
times used  as  a  road.  Vermont  Avenue  was  just  a  country 
highway  running  miles  to  the  south  from  this  section  and 
northward  dwindling  out  by  the  time  it  reached  Adams 
Street. 

West  of  Vermont  Avenue  the  land  was  owned  by  Chas. 
F.  Harper,  who  by  degrees  cut  his  acreage  into  small 
ranches.  The  land  from  Jefferson  Street  to  Exposition 
Boulevard  from  Vermont  Avenue  west  to  Rosedale  (Nor- 
mandie)  was  owned  by  Mrs.  Mary  N.  Newman,  who  re- 
ceived her  patent  for  the  land  direct  from  the  Government. 
West  of  Rosedale  Avenue  (Normandie)  to  Western  Ave- 
nue was  the  Howse  tract.  The  land  from  Exposition  Boule- 
vard south  to  Vernon  Avenue  was  owned  by  S.  W.  Le  Dow. 

Seemingly  the  most  undesirable  land  was  the  Univer- 
sity Section,  which  was  very  slow  in  its  development,  al- 
though thriving  fruit  ranches  surrounded  it  on  all  sides. 

Except  for  one  year,  none  of  these  men  tried  cultivat- 
ing the  land  except  Mr.  Childs,  who  tried  raising  tobacco 
at  Vermont  Avenue  and  Exposition  Boulevard;  as  it  was 
a  failure,  nothing  more  was  done.  The  land  lay  vacant, 
covered  with  tall  mustard,  and  the  neighboring  ranches 
pastured  their  cows  on  this  section.  In  the  evening  children 
could  be  seen  riding  horseback  or  walking,  listening  to  the 
bells  on  their  cows  that  were  roaming  over  what  is  now  the 
University  Section. 
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West  Los  Angeles  Subdivision.  As  Los  Angeles  was  be- 
coming very  prosperous  and  increasing  in  population, 
Messrs.  Hellman,  Childs,  and  Downey  conceived  the  idea  of 
subdividing  their  tract,  to  sell  the  lots  and  build  up  a  com- 
munity which  would  materialize  into  a  town.  The  sub- 
division was  made  and  recorded  June  25,  1876,  and  was 
called  West  Los  Angeles,  with  named  streets  as  shown  in 
Plat  2. 

But  this  dream  did  not  materialize,  as  the  lots  did  not 
sell.  It  was  a  problem  just  what  to  do  next;  finally  it 
became  known  that  the  Methodists,  who  had  become  very 
strong  in  Los  Angeles,  were  desiring  a  location  for  a  school. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Judge  J.  P.  Widney,  places 
were  being  investigated  for  the  locating  of  their  proposed 
institution.  Various  offers  were  presented  to  the  Commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  leaders  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
After  investigating  the  various  offers  and  considering  the 
inducements,  it  was  agreed  to  accept  the  proposition  of 
Messrs.  Hellman,  Downey,  and  Childs,  who  gave  fifty-six 
lots  for  the  University  and  three  hundred  lots  to  be  used 
as  an  endowment. 

A  new  plat  was  made  of  the  subdivision  showing  the 
two  blocks  for  the  University  and  indicating  the  lots  for 
the  endowment  fund.  It  also  showed  Hough  Avenue 
(Hoover  Street)  and  a  change  in  the  naming  of  the  streets. 
In  filing  the  plat  the  following  notation  was  appended: 

In  all  conveyances  made  since  July  29,  1879,  in  West  Los 
Angeles,  California,  by  the  undersigned,  this  map  is  the  one  re- 
ferred to  unless  some  other  map  is  specifically  mentioned  in 
the  conveyance.  Lots  10  and  29  in  blocks  H,  I,  J,  K,  L,  and  M 
are  and  have  been  dedicated  to  the  use  of  a  street  called  Hough 
Avenue. 

Trustees:  Subscribing  Witness: 

R.  M.  Widney  Charles  Rockwell 

M.  M.  Bovard 
E.  F.  Spence 
J.  P.  Widney 

Under  deed  from  O.  W.  Childs  et  al.  to  A.  M.  Hough  et 
al.  Recorded  in  Book  69,  Page  86  of  Deeds,  Los  Angeles 
County  Records.  A  notation  by  the  County  Recorder  shows 
that  this  plat  was  recorded  January  26,  1878. 

The  remaining  land  was  sold  from  time  to  time  to  per- 
sons who  were  interested  in  the  University.  It  may  be  in- 
teresting to  know  that  this  offer  was  made  by  men  none  of 
whom  was  a  Methodist, — I.  W.  Hellman,  Jewish;  J.  D. 
Downey,  a  Catholic;  and  O.  W.  Childs,  an  Episcopalian. 

The  deed  conveying  the  property  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
University  was  an  interesting  document  beginning  thus: 
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THIS  INDENTURE  made  this  Twenty-ninth  day  of  July, 
One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Seventy-Nine,  between  Ozro 
W.  Childs,  John  G.  Downey  and  Isaias  W.  Hellman  of  Los  An- 
geles, California,  parties  of  the  first  part  and  A.  M.  Hough, 
J.  P.  Widney,  E.  F.  Spence,  M.  M.  Bovard,  G.  D.  Compton,  and 
R.  M.  Widney  as  Trustees  of  the  express  Trust  hereinafter  set 
out,  parties  of  the  second  part  and  "The  UNIVERSITY  OF 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA"  a  Corporation  which  said  parties 
•  agree  to  procure  to  be  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  California  for  educational  purposes. 

After  the  above,  a  detailed  list  of  the  lots  conveyed  is 
given,  followed  by  a  number  of  conditions  which,  on  the 
whole,  were  extremely  favorable  to  the  University. 

With  the  founding  of  the  University,  plans  were  laid 
concerning  the  location  of  college  buildings  and  the  use 
of  the  donated  lots. 
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Chapter  IV. 

University  of  Southern  California  and  Environment 

A  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  University  begins 
in  1880.  Under  the  leadership  of  Judge  J.  P.  Widney, 
W.  W.  Widney,  A.  M.  Hough,  M.  M.  Bovard,  and  E.  F. 
Spence,  a  great  change  was  taking  place.  Broadcast 
throughout  the  city  and  vicinity  was  spread  the  news  of 
the  establishment  of  a  University.  This  innovation  was  used 
as  a  'booster'  in  the  East  for  future  home  seekers. 

A  good  many  of  the  street  names  were  changed,  being 
replaced  by  names  of  Bishops  or  prominent  Methodist  lead- 
ers. A  frame  building  was  soon  erected  and  made  ready 
for  students,  who  came  from  far  and  near.  When  the  first 
school  year  opened,  October,  1880,  this  building,  which  is 
now  called  the  Annex,  became  the  center  of  interest  and 
activities  of  this  vicinity.  The  lower  floor  was  devoted  to 
class  rooms  and  on  the  second  was  the  Chapel,  which  on 
Sunday  was  used  for  Church  services  of  the  community. 
University  Methodist  Church  was  organized  in  1882,  with 
a  thriving  Sunday  School,  having  as  its  first  pastor  Rev, 
A.  M.  Hough.  A  Methodist  church  was  built  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Wesley  Avenue  and  Thirty-ninth  Streets  (University 
and  Thirty-sixth  Place)  ;  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  by 
Bishop  Warne  occurred  September  5,  1883.  It  was  a 
wooden  structure,  Which  is  now  a  part  of  the  present  church 
on  Jefferson  Street.  Mrs.  Chalfin  is  the  only  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  original  University  Church  now  living  (1922). 

Early  Ranch  Homes.  Beautiful  ranch  homes  shaded  by 
magnificient  trees  were  built  on  Figueroa  Street  from 
Washington  Street  southward.  Those  who  moved  to  this 
vicinity  and  aided  in  the  improvement  and  progress  were 
Captain  Carter,  who  bought  the  southwest  corner  of  Jeffer- 
son and  Figueroa  Streets,  and  Milton  Thomas,  whose  home, 
an  adobe  house,  is  still  standing  opposite  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  Jefferson  and  Figueroa  Streets.  Adjoining  the  cor- 
ner to  the  west  was  the  property  of  Mr.  Frank  R.  Slaughter. 
Next  came  the  home  of  Dr.  H.  Sinsabaugh,  the  next  door 
neighbor  being  A.  M.  Hough  (just  east  of  the  present  lo- 
cation of  Brown's  Drug  Store) .  Mrs.  Sarah  Cool  owned  the 
southwest  corner  of  University  Avenue  and  Jefferson  Street, 
with  a  cottage,  which  in  a  few  years  was  replaced  by  a 
two-story  store  and  flat  building.  In  the  block  between 
Wesley  Avenue  and  Hough  Street  (University  and  Hoover) 
was  the  ranch  home  of  Charles  D.  Compton,  whose  white 
barn  was  situated  on  Thirty-fifth  Street.    On  the  south- 
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west  corner  of  Hough  Avenue  (Hoover)  and  Jefferson  Street 
was  the  home  of  Mr.  Elijah  Borten.  The  corner  where 
Ralph's  store  is  now  located,  was  originally  the  home  of 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Howe. 

The  ranches  surrounding  this  section  were  at  this  time 
divided  into  smaller  ranches.  The  Chalfins  bought  a  ranch 
(1878)  on  what  is  now  Thirty-first  Street;  they  had  a  road 
to  Figueroa  Street.  They,  like  other  nearby  ranchers, 
raised  fruits  such  as  apples,  plums,  and  peaches.  The  near- 
est car  line  terminated  at  Washington  and  Main  Streets. 
This  was  of  very  little  value  to  them  or  neighboring  ranches, 
as  the  long  distance  still  necessitated  each  one  having  his 
own  conveyance.  No  sidewalks  as  yet  existed;  the  streets 
were  extremely  dusty  in  summer,  and  in  winter  were  ex- 
tremely muddy, — which  is  a  very  mild  description.  The 
old  pueblo  zanja  built  on  Figueroa  Street  was  still  living 
its  life  of  usefulness,  as  it  was  the  means  of  irrigating  the 
ranches  on  the  east  and  west  sides.  Every  rancher  had  his 
well  and  windmill. 

To  buy  groceries  and  dry  goods,  one  had  to  go  to  the 
city,  as  the  nearest  grocery  was  Bradley  &  Seymour's,  on 
Main  Street  near  First,  and  the  largest  dry  goods  store  was 
Jacoby's,  in  the  Temple  Block.  The  Los  Angeles  Star  ad- 
vertised the  stores  of  that  day. 

In  case  of  sickness  one  would  have  to  drive  at  least  two 
miles  for  a  doctor.  The  nearest  drug  store  was  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Fourth  Street  and  Broadway,  and  the  Post  Office  at 
First  and  Broadway.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Los  Angeles 
was  growing  rapidly,  the  nearest  and  only  lumber  yard 
was  situated  at  Seventh  and  San  Pedro  Streets.  If  the 
ranchers  desired  to  ship  their  produce  from  the  city,  the  ex- 
pense was  considerable;  the  railroad  fare  to  Wilmington 
was  $1.50  each  way  and  another  dollar  to  go  by  a  launch  to 
the  ship. 

The  First  Store.  In  1882  Mr.  John  Williams  with  his 
family  arrived  in  Los  Angeles.  After  looking  around  the 
City,  he  decided  to  locate  in  the  University  District,  and  he 
established  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Jefferson  and  Hoover 
Streets  the  first  store  south  of  the  city.  This  was  a  general 
merchandise  store.  In  front  of  it  could  be  seen  teams 
which  had  come  from  Compton,  Inglewood,  and  other  out- 
lying ranches  to  exchange  their  products.  Among  the  best 
customers  were  the  Chinese  truck  men,  who  furnished  the 
community  for  years  with  vegetables.  Mr.  Williams  bought 
a  ranch  on  Thirty-third  Street,  and  built  his  home,  paying 
his  carpenter  $4  per  day  and  the  bricklayer  $5.  Like  other 
ranchers,  as  soon  as  he  got  ahead  financially,  he  built  a 
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tank,  holding  four  hundred  gallons  of  water.  For  several 
years  he  furnished  water  for  sprinkling  the  streets. 

Social  Life.  As  for  the  social  life  of  the  community, 
it  was  very  simple,  very  few  of  the  people  of  the  University 
District  attending  the  races  at  Agricultural  Park.  Every 
Thursday  night  was  opera  night,  at  which  time  the  horse 
car  ran  later  than  usual.  Occasionally  a  Chautauqua  was 
held  in  the  community,  and  was  well  attended.  The  social 
life  of  the  University  was  likewise  the  social  life  of  the 
community.  On  one  occasion  the  University  was  having  a 
social  evening;  large  numbers  from  the  neighborhood  and 
vicinity  were  present.  A  handsome  quilt  was  to  be  raffled 
off  for  the  benefit  of  the  University.  The  people's  loyalty 
to  the  school  was  easily  shown  by  their  support.  High  bids 
were  being  made  for  the  quilt;  a  young  man,  Mr.  Compton), 
was  quite  anxious  to  be  the  winner  of  this  prize  as  he  had 
a  sweetheart.  Three  or  four  bachelors,  discovering  how 
eager  he  was  to  win  the  quilt,  got  together  and  planned  to 
bid  higher,  they  pooling  their  money.  It  was  very  exciting, 
and  finally  Mr.  Compton  felt  he  could  go  no  higher,  and 
one  of  the  bachelors  was  the  winner.  They  were  delighted 
at  the  amount  of  money  that  had  been  received,  but  what 
was  a  bachelor  to  do  with  a  handsome  quilt! 

The  horse  car  was  extended  out  Main  Street  to  Jeffer- 
son; then  west  to  Wesley  Avenue  (University),  thence  to 
Agricultural  Park,  running  every  three  hours,  thus  making 
about  four  or  five  trips  a  day.  When  the  southwest  dis- 
trict began  to  be  more  densely  settled  the  horse  car  ran 
every  hour,  the  last  one  to  town  at  9  p.  m.  and  the  last  re- 
turn, 10  p.  m.  The  horse  car  barns  were  just  west  of  Agri- 
cultural Park.  Many  interesting  stories  center  around  the 
horse  car.  One  of  the  early  settlers,  Mr.  T.  W.  Tol- 
chard,  hearing  of  the  growing  University  place,  went  out 
to  see  the  land,  thinking  there  were  opportunities.  He 
bought  ten  acres  of  the  Newman  ranch.  Being  staunch 
Methodists,  Mr.  Tolchard,  his  wife,  and  small  son,  after 
having  selected  the  site  for  their  future  home,  went  into  the 
University  Chapel  where  prayer-meeting  was  held.  After 
the  close  of  the  service  they  waited  for  the  horse  car  for 
some  time,  but  none  arrived.  Asking  the  janitor  when 
the  next  car  would  come  he  informed  them — not  until  the 
next  morning.  There  was  nothing  for  these  newcomers 
to  do  but  to  go  to  the  city  afoot.  So  Mr.  Tolchard  should- 
ered his  small  son  and  started.  It  was  a  dreary  trip  and 
seemed  especially  long  as  it  was  new  country  to  them,  walk- 
ing down  the  middle  of  the  road  lined  by  trees,  for  at  that 
time  Figueroa  and  Washington  Streets  had  no  electric  street 
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lights  with  the  exception  of  electric  lights  on  tall  poles 
(150)  feet  high  on  the  corner  of  Jefferson  and  Figueroa 
Streets,  Adams  and  Washington  Streets.  On  the  corner 
of  Washington  and  Main  Streets  they  took  a  horse  car 
to  their  hotel.  The  reason  the  cars  ran  later  to  this  spot 
is  found  in  the  Washington  Gardens,  the  Venice  of  the 
early  days,  where  various  amusements  were  combined  in 
one  pleasure  resort.  From  this  locality  to  the  city  were 
small  ranches,  with  their  accompanying  dwellings. 

Although  the  first  horse  car  had  a  very  interesting 
record,  it  was  not  equal  to  the  one  going  to  the  University ; 
every  old  settler  has  a  story  concerning  his  experiences  on 
this  horse  car. 

The  horse  had  a  bell  suspended  from  his  neck,  and  if  a 
person  did  not  arrive  on  time,  he  might  exercise  his  lungs 
but  the  old  horse  would  jog  along  and  the  would-be  pass- 
enger had  the  experience  of  waiting  an  hour  for  the  next 
one.  As  there  were  car  barns  just  south  of  Washington 
Gardens,  which  were  headquarters  for  the  city  horse-cars, 
the  University  cars,  if  there  were  no  passengers  on  board, 
would  likewise  stop,  making  it  their  destination.  Some- 
times if  only  men  were  the  passengers,  the  driver  would  de- 
cide that  the  terminus  should  be  the  Washington  car  barns. 
One  evening  a  crowd  of  the  University  young  men  were  on 
the  last  horse  car  for  the  day ;  they  noticed  a  working  girl 
was  sitting  on  the  corner,  weary  after  her  hard  day's  work. 
These  young  men,  fearing  that  when  the  girl  reached  her 
destination  the  horse  car  would  go  only  to  the  Washington 
headquarters,  planned  together  to  surprise  the  driver,  so 
a  collection  among  the  gentlemen  passengers  was  taken 
amounting  to  $2.50,  which  they  presented  to  the  young 
lady  if  she  would  go  to  the  University  terminus  of  the  car. 
She  agreed,  and  contented  herself  with  a  long  ride.  Mean- 
while the  conductor  was  wondering  why  she  did  not  get  off, 
as  the  change  in  the  program  had  not  been  revealed  to 
him.  The  University  was  reached  and  all  the  occupants  on 
the  horse  car  left  except  the  young  lady.  She  fabricated 
a  story  for  the  occasion,  and  as  the  driver  was  a  gallant  man, 
he  took  the  young  lady  back  to  her  destination,  little  dream- 
ing of  the  trick. 

The  carfare  was  ten  cents  for  adults  and  five  cents  for 
children.  It  was  no  uncommon  happening  to  have  a  signal 
given  which  meant  that  the  passengers  had  to  get  off  and 
put  the  car  back  on  the  tracks.  Sometimes  the  car  would 
get  to  going  faster  than  the  horse,  especially  if  there  was 
a  crowd  of  University  students  as  passengers.  Then  all 
would  have  to  get  off  and  pull  the  car  off  the  horse! 
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As  the  southwest  section  became  more  settled  the  horse 
car  ran  every  twenty  minutes,  one  going  down  Figueroa 
Street  and  the  other  down  Main.  Another  handicap  to 
the  horse-car,  which  sometimes  proved  tragic,  was  the 
rainy  season,  which  worked  hardships  both  for  the  resi- 
dents and  for  the  horse.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  busy  Jeff- 
erson Street  and  beautiful  Figueroa,  with  mud  a  foot  or 
two  deep.  Sometimes  it  was  so  bad  that  the  car  service 
had  to  be  suspended.  The  streets  even  in  the  City  were 
so  bad  that  the  cars  would  sometimes  sink  in  the  streets 
and  remain  there  until  the  storm  had  subsided. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Howse,  a  banker,  was  driving  home  one 
evening  when  it  was  raining  dreadfully  hard.  Arriving  in 
front  of  I.  N.  Williams'  merchandise  store,  his  conveyance 
stuck  in  the  mud.  Men  rallied  to  his  assistance,  but  dur- 
ing the  proceedings  he  lost  his  bag  of  money.  The  water 
was  getting  deeper,  and  even  with  the  aid  of  lanterns,  it 
could  not  be  found.  A  few  days  later,  when  the  rains 
were  over  and  the  soil  was  dry,  there,  sunk  in  the  dry  mud, 
was  the  bag  of  money,  found  by  one  of  the  neighbors. 

The  Beginning  of  Beach  Visitation.  The  railroad  which 
had  been  built  in  1876  from  the  City  to  Santa  Monica  went 
over  the  right  of  way  now  used  by  the  so-called  Air  Line, 
on  Exposition  Boulevard,  then  known  as  Santa  Monica 
Avenue.  About  fifty  years  ago  the  train  made  the  round 
trip  once  a  day  and  the  road  was  called  the  Independent 
Railroad.  Later  it  was  operated  by  the  Southern  Pacific, 
and  as  changes  took  place  and  the  need  of  it  had  become 
greater,  trains  ran  every  half  hour.  As  there  was  very 
little  passenger  traffic,  the  University  Station  was  a  part 
of  the  warehouse  for  several  years.  Mr.  Mildemore  de- 
cided to  make  a  sub-division  south  of  Santa  Monica  Avenue 
(Exposition  Boulevard)  west  of  Vermont  Avenue.  An  ef- 
fort being  made  to  boost  this  new  district,  a  station  was 
built  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Vermont  and  Santa  Monica, 
which  is  still  standing. 

The  train  had  its  interesting  record;  the  fare  to  Santa 
Monica  from  the  city  was  75  cents;  from  the  University 
Station,  one  dollar.  A  member  of  the  family,  or  one  of  a 
college  group  would  go  to  the  city  depot  and  buy  the  tickets 
for  their  crowd,  who  would  meet  them  at  the  University 
Station.  The  coaches  were  flat  cars  with  benches,  and  it  is 
needless  to  tell  of  the  frolics  that  went  on  during  the  trips. 
On  arriving  at  the  Beach  of  Santa  Monica,  which  was  the 
only  resort  of  its  kind,  a  small  bath-house  was  the  only 
building,  and  as  the  supply  of  bathing  suits  was  rather 
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meager,  there  was  always  a  grand  rush  from  the  train  to 
be  of  the  privileged  few  who  had  bathing  suits. 

People  would  take  their  camping  outfits,  often  on  holi- 
days and  Sundays,  and  tents  could  be  seen  stretching  along 
the  beach.  Water  cost  a  dollar  a  barrel,  and  bids  had  to 
be  placed  as  soon  as  one  arrived.  There  were  no  dress 
parades  and  amusements;  just  the  plain  life  and  simple 
pleasures  existed. 

Transportation  of  Produce.  Santa  Monica  was  some- 
thing of  a  shipping  port,  as  the  railroad  ran  freight  trains 
carrying  the  grain,  which  was  raised  south  and  west  of  Los 
Angeles,  beyond  the  small  ranches;  for  example,  there 
was  the  Freeman  Ranch,  comprising  twenty-seven  thousand 
acres.  Mr.  Samuel  Praeger  built  the  warehouse  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  Vermont  and  Santa  Monica  Boulevard, 
and  it  was  managed  by  Mr.  Peter  J.  Wilson.  This  ware- 
house was  two  hundred  feet  long  and  was  a  very  pretentious 
building.  Eight  and  sixteen-horse  teams  could  be  seen 
bringing  hay  from  the  ranches.  The  Mexican  drivers  would 
bring  their  blankets  with  them,  as  it  was  generally  con- 
sidered a  long  trip,  and  in  case  of  fog  they  would  stop  by 
the  road  somewhere  for  the  night. 

Beyond  the  warehouse,  south  on  Vermont  was  a  dummy 
line,  which  was  built  in  an  effort  to  boost  a  district  called 
Rosecrans,  but  this  was  considered  a  joke  by  the  people  of 
this  vicinity. 

Up  to  this  time  produce  was  exchanged  at  the  stores. 
Bread  could  not  be  bought,  as  every  housewife  made  her 
own;  neither  was  milk  sold  at  these  business  centers,  for 
almost  every  one  had  a  cow.  Likewise  no  meat  was  sold 
at  the  store ;  twice  a  week  the  meat  wagon  made  its  round, 
and  occasioally  a  fish  wagon.  Chinamen  from  the  Chinese 
gardens  peddled  vegetables  from  house  to  house  daily.  If 
ranchers  wanted  fruits  other  than  what  they  raised,  they 
would  drive  to  a  neighboring  ranch  and  buy  what  they  de- 
sired. 

Since  telephones  had  been  introduced  into  Los  Angeles 
and  were  being  installed  in  homes  on  Figueroa  Street,  Mr. 
George  Williams  put  in  request  after  request,  with  no  re- 
sponse ;  finally  he  paid  for  the  poles  that  were  erected  from 
Jefferson  Street  and  Figueroa  to  his  store,  also  for  the  wire 
and  the  installation  of  the  telephone.  This  was  the  first  in 
University  District.  Mr.  Wilson  had  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  person  to  have  a  telephone  in  his  home  (1888). 

Education  of  the  University  Youth.  By  this  time  a  new 
city  school  had  been  built  on  Eighth  Street  and  Grand  Ave- 
nue; children  from  all  sections  had  to  attend  this  school. 
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Since  a  part  of  the  University  Section  was  in  the  City,  some 
of  the  children  of  this  neighborhood  had  to  walk  or  were 
driven  by  some  member  of  the  family  to  this  school.  No 
school  busses  were  enjoyed  by  the  children  of  forty  years 
ago;  they  waded  through  the  dust  to  their  shoe  tops,  as 
there  were  no  sidewalks.  Rainy  weather  brought  a  diffi- 
cult problem;  on  account  of  mud  and  water,  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  teams  to  make  headway,  much  less  children, 
and  the  horse  car  would  hardly  be  depended  upon  for  any 
better  aid.  The  children  who  were  not  in  the  city  limits  had 
to  go  to  one  of  two  other  schools.  All  children  living  north 
of  Jefferson  had  to  go  to  the  Rosedale  School.  A  cemetery 
had  been  located  on  the  hill,  and  as  the  school  was  situated 
at  the  bottom,  it  is  needless  to  say  what  were  some  of  the 
troubles  arising  from  the  well  water.  The  other  children 
went  to  the  Le  Dow  school,  which  was  named  after  the 
man  who  gave  the  land  for  it  and  was  influential  in  building 
this  center  of  learning.  This  strictly  country  school  of  two 
rooms  was  located  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Vernon  and 
Western  Avenues. 

Early  History  of  Agricultural  Park.  One  place  of  in- 
terest was  Agricultural  Park,  which  was  originally  a  part 
of  the  Spanish  Crown  lands  of  the  Mexican  Province.  In 
1848  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  United  States  by 
the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  and  later  became  public 
land.  Public  records  for  the  year  1872  show  the  follow- 
ing tract  of  land;  to  wit:  "the  northwest  one-quarter  of 
Section  7,  Township  2,  south  range  13,  west  San  Bernardino 
base  and  Meridian  or  that  body  of  land  containing  one  hun- 
dred sixty  acres. "  The  boundaries  were  east,  Figueroa 
Street;  north,  Santa  Monica  Avenue  (Exposition  Boule- 
vard) ;  west,  Vermont  Avenue;  south,  Santa  Barbara  Ave- 
nue. 

James  Thompson  received  the  original  grant;  but  it  was 
later  acquired  by  the  Sixth  District  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion, which  wanted  a  tract  of  land  for  Fairs.  Although 
the  Fair  was  held  twice  a  year,  the  place  degenerated  into 
a  track  for  horse-racing  and  dog-coursing. 

Agricultural  Park  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention; 
a  high  board  fence  (12  feet)  was  built  around  the  grounds, 
and  large  bleachers  from  which  to  view  the  horse  racing 
were  constructed.  A  hotel  throve  within  the  grounds, 
which  was  really  a  house  of  disrepute.  Various  other  build- 
ings were  adjacent,  where  gambling  was  conducted  and 
liquor  was  sold.  Rabbit  pens  were  in  abundance  for  the 
coursing.    On  Sundays  and  special  days  a  steady  stream 
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of  carriages  from  every  direction  could  be  seen  winding 
their  way  to  the  races. 

On  one  very  especial  occasion  at  Agricultural  Park,  the 
Fire  Chief  requested  the  Fire  Department  to  wet  down  the 
streets  leading  to  the  park, — Figueroa,  Jefferson,  and  Wes- 
ley,— as  the  dust  was  generally  almost  a  foot  deep.  The 
Agricultural  Park  representatives  were  so  pleased  that 
they  presented  the  Fire  Chief  with  a  trumpet. 

The  reputation  of  the  Park  became  worse  and  worse,  un- 
til it  was  a  detriment  to  the  young  boys  who  lived  in  the  Uni- 
versity Section.  These  boys  found  odd  jobs  around  the  Park, 
and  would  rescue  the  wounded  rabbits,  taking  them  home 
for  medical  treatment.  It  was  found  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Bowen, 
who  had  a  class  of  boys  in  Sunday  School,  that  they  were 
taking  good  care  of  their  rabbits,  and  then  learning  to 
course  them  as  they  would  see  done  at  the  Park. 

Improvement  in  the  Southwest  Section  of  University.  In 

about  eight  years  (1888)  a  new  chapter  began  in  this  sec- 
tion. More  residents  were  coming;  the  University  Section, 
strictly  speaking,  had  more  inhabitants;  the  Newman  ranch 
was  being  rapidly  divided  and  sold  to  numerous  home  seek- 
ers; the  Howse  tract  had  been  opened.  Ranches  border- 
ing on  the  north  and  east  were  subdivided  into  smaller  hold- 
ings. 

Another  store  was  added  to  this  section  on  Vermont 
Avenue  near  Santa  Monica  Avenue  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  J.  P.  Wilson.  The  original  building  is  still  standing, 
but  it  is  not  as  picturesque  as  it  was  years  ago,  with  ponies 
and  hay  wagons  hitched  in  front.  This  store  was  a  social 
gathering  place  for  the  farmers.  They  would  draw  a  chalk- 
line  and  throw  dollars,  as  a  pastime. 

Mr.  Wilson's  house  was  in  the  same  block  and  was  known 
as  the  "house  without  a  key."  He  and  his  family  would 
go  away  on  a  visit  and  return  and  find  everything  just  as 
it  was  left.  Times  must  have  changed!  If  Mr.  Wilson 
wanted  a  chicken  for  dinner,  he  would  just  drop  the  re- 
mark in  the  hearing  of  one  of  the  Mexican  hay  wagon 
drivers,  who  would  take  his  cow  hide  whip  and  having  the 
chicken  pointed  out,  would  throw  his  whip,  skillfully  wind- 
ing the  cord  right  around  the  chicken's  neck. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Wilson  did  not  let  it  be  known  that  he 
bought  one  hundred  sixty-one  feet  on  Vermont  Avenue  for 
$161,  as  this  was  an  extravagant  price  to  pay  the  Univer- 
sity; but  he  was  glad  to  help  the  institution  by  paying  this 
fabulous  sum! 

McClintock  Avenue  terminated  at  the  warehouse.  The 
Railroad  Company  decided  to  build  fences  along  its  prop- 
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erty  line,  and  one  such  fence  was  built  against  Mr.  Wilson's 
store,  blocking  one  of  his  entrance  ways. 

Representatives  of  the  Railroad  went  before  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  to  have  Santa  Monica  Avenue  west  of  Ver- 
mont, north  of  the  right  of  way  vacated.  Mr.  Wilson,  with 
other  citizens,  raised  an  objection.  The  matter  was  taken 
to  court  by  George  P.  Adams,  the  result  being  a  compromise, 
— the  intersection  was  given  to  the  City,  in  consequence  of 
which  McClintock  Avenue  was  cut  through  as  it  is  today, 
and  the  street  north  of  the  Railroad  right  of  way  was  closed. 

Newspapers  and  Items  of  Early  Days.  The  newspapers 
at  this  time  were  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  the  Express. 
These  papers  were  delivered  to  this  vicinity  by  boys,  as  at 
present.  The  copies  of  the  Express  of  these  early  years 
are  very  interesting,  including  the  advertisements.  On  the 
first  page  were  news  items  pertaining  to  the  nation,  state 
and  city.  The  various  communities  had  their  separate 
columns  in  the  paper  recording  their  happenings;  Pasa- 
dena, El  Monte,  and  University,  for  example,  having  their 
regular  places. 

A  few  items  will  give  an  idea  of  occurrences  as  recorded 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Express  of  December  1891  and  February 
1892: 

The  most  notable  and  important  progressive  movement  has 
been  the  building  of  a  great  electric  railroad  system.  The  work 
of  constructing  the  Los  Angeles  Consolidated  Electric  Railroad 
was  begun  early  in  the  present  year  and  has  been  in  progress 
ever  since.  In  that  brief  space  of  time  thirty  miles  of  track  have 
been  laid  and  cars  are  running  over  it.  About  ten  miles  more 
will  complete  the  system.  Power  house  is  located  south  of 
Arcade  depot.  Cars  will  run  to  Westlake  Park  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California,  etc. 

The  new  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Building  was 
dedicated  in  1891.  The  formal  opening  of  the  twelfth  annual 
Exposition  of  the  Sixth  District  Agricultural  Association  occurred 
in  this  City. 

The  second  term  of  the  year  '91  and  '92  of  the  University 
began  last  Wednesday  morning  with  good  attendance.  Dean  W. 
S.  Matthew  has  recovered  from  his  recent  attack  of  'la  grippe' 
and  was  present  at  chapel  exercises  on  the  opening  day.  He 
made  some  appropriate  remarks  in  memory  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent M.  M.  Bovard.  Rev.  S.  A.  Thompson  conducted  chapel 
exercises  on  Wednesday. 

A  cowboy  tournament  was  held  at  Agricultural  Park  Sun- 
day afternoon.  About  two  thousand  five  hundred  people  at- 
tended.   Program  was  made  up  of  feats  of  horsemanship. 

Mr.  Cannon,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Main  Street  and 
Agricultural  Park  horse-car  line,  rented  the  Graff  house  on 
Thirty-sixth  Street. 

Lipe  &  Tilden's  store  was  robbed  this  morning.  A  shotgun 
brigade  was  formed.    No  clue  was  found. 
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Chapter  V. 

University  a  Part  of  the  City.    "University  Place" 

During  this  period  (1890-1895)  University  District  had 
become  a  suburb,  and  was  called  University  Place.  The 
Pico  Heights  Water  Company  installed  water  mains  through- 
out this  region,  replacing  the  time-honored  well  and  wind- 
mill. In  an  article  written  by  Mrs.  Burton  Williamson  is 
given  a  list  of  stores,  and  it  is  readily  seen  that  there  was 
rapid  growth.    She  mentions  the  following  business  houses: 

five  groceries,  two  butcher  shops,  one  bakery,  two  drug 
stores,  one  dry  goods,  general  merchandise,  shoe  store,  ladies' 
furnishings,  book  and  news  stand,  two  barber  shops,  one  tailor 
shop,  millinery,  two  delicacy  stores,  post  office,  three  real  estate 
and  insurance  offices,  justice's  office  with  a  constable  and  livery 
stables  just  outside  of  tract.  There  were  six  doctors,  three  sur- 
geons, and  three  dentists. 

Mr.  Thomas  Lloyd,  realizing  the  need  of  a  school  in  this 
vicinity,  went  to  Mrs.  Newman  and  requested  that  she  give 
the  land  and  street  for  a  school.  She  did,  and  the  result 
was  that  with  the  work  of  Mr.  Thomas  Lloyd,  Mr.  E.  P. 
Dolley,  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Tolchard,  a  four-room  school  was 
built.  A  number  of  complaints  were  circulated  regarding 
the  building  of  such  a  large  school,  but  when  school  opened, 
three  rooms  were  occupied,  and  the  following  September 
all  four  rooms  were  filled  to  their  capacity.  This  school 
on  Thirty-seventh  and  Raymond  Streets  was  at  first  called 
the  University  School, — now  Thirty-seventh  Street  School. 

The  first  brick  building  in  this  section  was  constructed 
in  1898  on  the  west  side  of  Vermont  near  Santa  Monica 
Avenue,  by  Mr.  William  Master,  and  is  still  standing. 

In  connection  with  the  depot  a  telegraph  and  Wells 
Fargo  Express  office  were  added.  A  lumber  yard  and 
planing  mill  were  needed  and  these  were  erected  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Thirty-seventh  Street  (as  it  is  now 
called)  and  Vermont  Avenue. 

This  community  boasted  of  a  paper  called  "The  Uni- 
versity Courier,"  which  was  loyally  supported,  having 
columns  for  the  activities  of  the  church  and  school.  A 
new  church  was  built  bordering  on  this  immediate  vicinity 
on  the  corner  of  Orchard  Avenue  and  Twenty-ninth  Street, 
known  as  the  Orchard  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  which  is 
still  standing. 

A  movement  was  started  in  1888  by  Mr.  Thomas  Lloyd 
and  other  leading-  citizens  of  this  community  to  incorporate 
the  University  Section,  taking  in  some  additional  territory. 
The  purpose  of  this  was  to  bring  Agricultural  Park  within 
the  University  domains  so  they  could  correct  abuses  on 
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the  grounds.  The  Agricultural  Park  Association  was  far 
too  strong  to  permit  this  movement  to  succeed. 

When  the  call  was  published  for  the  election  it  was 
discovered  to  the  consternation  of  the  proponents  of  incor- 
poration, that  the  officials  had  been  assisted  by  those  who 
were  abusing  the  privileges  of  the  Park  and  that  the  bound- 
ary lines  of  the  proposed  municipality  had  been  corrected 
(?)  so  as  to  exclude  the  Park.  The  main  object  of  the  in- 
corporation being  thus  defeated,  the  erstwhile  supporters 
of  the  scheme,  for  the  most  part,  exerted  their  utmost  ef- 
forts at  the  election  and  succeeded  in  defeating  the  pro- 
ject. Many,  however,  questioned  the  advisibility  of  in- 
corporation because  of  the  expense  entailed,  and  while  the 
Los  Angeles  business  was  a  long  way  oft,  the  University 
section  adjoined  its  corporate  limits  and  many  hoped  that 
in  the  future  University  might  be  annexed  to  the  city  and 
share  its  advantages. 

In  1895  an  effort  was  made  to  annex  a  large  tract  of 
land  southwest  of  the  city  of  which  University  formed  a 
part.  Many  in  the  southern  part  of  the  proposed  territory 
vigorously  opposed  the  movement,  and  many  in  the  Uni- 
versity section  proper  questioned  the  wisdom  of  the  move- 
ment. Much  bitter  animosity  was  stirred  up  and  neighbors 
who  had  hitherto  been  friends  were  estranged.  While 
this  movement  failed,  another  election  was  called  in  March, 
1896,  and  the  territory  south  of  what  is  now  Thirty-fifth 
Place  was  omitted  in  the  call.  This  election  resulted  in  the 
annexation  to  the  city  of  a  territory  bounded  by  Thirty- 
fifth  Place  on  the  south,  Arlington  Avenue  on  the  west  and 
Wilshire  Avenue  on  the  north,  and  is  legally  known  as  the 
"Western  Addition. "  At  the  same  election  another  sec- 
tion to  the  south  of  the  original  city  was  annexed,  which 
is  known  as  the  "Southern  Addition." 

Annexation  to  the  City.  Under  the  regime  of  the  par- 
ties who  were  trying  to  get  possession  of  the  Park  the  dog- 
coursing,  horse-racing,  and  attendant  evils  had  become  un- 
bearable to  the  residents  of  the  University  Section.  So 
they  caused  an  election  to  be  called  to  have  it  annexed 
to  the  City  (from  Thirty-fifth  Place  to  Santa  Barbara  Ave- 
nue). The  race  track  people  prepared  for  the  election  by 
registering  voters  in  the  area,  men  from  as  far  away  as 
West  Third  Street.  On  the  night  before  the  election,  W. 
M.  Bowen,  who  was  ill  and  hardly  able  to  be  out,  with 
others  brought  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  from  Gardena 
(whose  jurisdiction  extended  to  the  City  Limits)  to  a  room 
near  the  Park  while  he  (Mr.  Bowen)  spent  the  remainder 
of  the  night  making  out  John  Doe  warrants  and  otherwise 
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preparing  for  the  election.  In  the  morning  of  the  election 
Mr.  Bowen  bundled  himself  up  and  appeared  at  the  polls, 
and  warning  was  given  that  the  names  of  the  illegal  reg- 
istrants were  known  and  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  them  to 
vote  would  cause  their  immediate  arrest.  The  result  was  that 
not  one  of  them  voted  and  the  annexation  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  23  (June  12,  1899).  The  election  was  contested 
by  the  opposition,  but  the  result  stood. 


Chapter  VI. 
Development  of  the  University  District 

Twenty-two  years  ago  there  were  three  buildings  on 
the  University  block, — Hodge  Hall  (northeast  corner  of 
Thirty-seventh  Place  and  Hough  Avenue),  the  old  brick 
building  facing  Wesley  Avenue,  and  the  original  building 
just  back  of  it.  In  the  front  and  at  the  sides  were  beauti- 
ful pine  trees.  One  very  large  tree  was  cut  down  to  make 
room  for  the  north  wing  of  the  Old  College  building  (1904)  ; 
the  other  wing  was  built  immediately  afterward. 

The  University  took  on  a  new  life  with  Dr.  George  F. 
Bovard  as  its  President  (1903) .  The  athletic  field  had  been 
something  of  a  joke;  practically  no  care  was  taken  of  it. 
On  the  corner  of  Thirty-fifth  Street  and  Hough  Avenue  the 
grounds  were  banked  up  with  dirt,  with  a  framework  of 
wiring  for  baseball.  As  it  did  not  seem  to  be  much  used 
by  the  college  students,  the  children  of  the  neighborhood 
used  it  as  a  coasting  place.  There  were  no  side-walks  or 
curbs  on  Hough  Avenue. 

Improved  Transportation.  Jefferson  Street  had  no  car 
line  west  of  Wesley  Avenue  (University),  but  was  a  very 
dusty  street  in  summer  and  a  Regular  mud-hole'  in  winter, 
as  were  all  the  streets  in  this  vicinity.  There  were  two 
street  cars;  the  Main  Street  line  running  south  on  Main 
to  Jefferson,  then  south  on  Wesley  Avenue  to  Agricultural 
Park.  The  old  original  Park  buildings  were  standing;  how- 
ever, no  attractions  were  there,  though  some  racing  for 
practice  was  carried  on. 

The  University  car  went  from  Garvanza  to  Thirty-ninth 
Street,  now  Thirty-seventh  Place.  Through  the  City  it 
went  down  Spring  Street  to  Tenth,  west  to  Flower,  south 
to  Washington,  west  to  Estrella,  south  to  Twenty-third,  west 
to  Hoover,  south  to  Thirty-second,  and  west  to  McClintock. 
A  big  blue  car  was  running  south  on  Vermont  Avenue  to 
San  Pedro,  and  was  operated  by  the  Los  Angeles  Traction 
Company. 
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The  train  that  ran  on  Santa  Monica  Avenue  (Exposition 
Boulevard)  was  still  in  service,  but  its  height  of  usefulness 
had  been  passed.  It  afforded  a  beautiful  trip,  traveling 
through  vineyards  and  barley  fields,  reaching  the  Santa 
Monica  Station,  where  it  stopped  for  a  short  time,  going 
along  the  oceanside  and  out  the  long  pier  (Port  Los  An- 
geles), which  extended  a  mile  into  the  water.  After  a  very 
few  years  it  was  found  to  be  unprofitable  and  was  removed 
in  1905,  as  San  Pedro  and  Redondo  had  largely  absorbed 
the  shipping.  The  steam  road  was  replaced  by  an  electric 
line;  it  was  called  the  Air  Line,  and  this  is  operating  at 
the  present  time. 

A  narrow  gauge  railroad  with  a  station  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  Jefferson  Street  and  Grand  Avenue  afforded 
the  people  of  the  vicinity  a  means  of  getting  to  Redondo. 

Business  Improvements.  Wesley  Avenue  (University) 
was  the  business  center  of  the  University  Section,  George 
Williams'  store  being  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  old  Cool 
Building,  southwest  corner  of  Wesley  Avenue  and  Jeffer- 
son. In  the  block  beyond  the  original  grounds  were  Van 
Aken's  grocery  store,  Riedel's  hardware  and  Lipe's  grocery, 
near  the  southwest  corner  of  Thirty-eight  (now  Thirty-sixth 
Place).  The  post  office  near  the  corner  of  Thirty-eighth 
Street  and  Wesley  Avenue,  was  the  distribution  center,  as 
mail  was  delivered  twice  a  day. 

The  Broadway  and  The  People's  store,  or  Hamburger's 
(Spring  and  Franklin),  which  moved  in  1908  from  Spring 
and  Franklin  Streets  out  to  the  edge  of  the  City  (Eighth 
and  Broadway),  made  deliveries  twice  a  week  to  this  sec- 
tion. 

The  realization  of  what  an  important  factor  the  Uni- 
versity was  to  the  city  and  especially  to  this  community, 
proved  to  be  an  incentive  for  new  settlers  which  resulted 
in  the  demand  for  improvements.  The  residents  in  the 
University  neighborhood  were  delighted  when  a  large 
amount  of  street  work  was  done.  Jefferson  Street  was 
paved,  a  little  car  ran  as  far  as  Vermont  Avenue,  and  later 
sidewalks  and  curbs  were  put  in  on  Hough  Avenue  (Hoover 
Street).  The  other  streets  were  sprinkled  several  times 
a  day. 

New  School  Facilities.  With  the  rapid  growth  of  this 
section  the  school  facilities  for  children  proved  meager.  To 
meet  the  growing  needs  additions  were  made  to  the  exist- 
ing schools,  and  others  were  built. 

The  children  of  the  district  went  to  the  following 
schools:  Thirty-ninth  Street  (now  Thirty-seventh),  Har- 
per (Vermont)  and  Norwood;  all  good-sized  buildings  and 
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well  attended.  The  Norwood  Street  School  had  a  cooking 
room  and  the  Harper  had  a  Manual  Training  Shop.  Pupils 
from  neighboring  schools  came  to  these  for  the  special 
branches. 

Further  Building.  At  this  time  the  territory  west  of 
Vermont  Avenue  was  sparsely  settled  and  south  of  Expo- 
sition Boulevard  there  were  still  small  ranches.  The  Uni- 
versity District  itself  was  about  one-fourth  settled. 

High  street  lights  were  at  the  intersections  of  Univer- 
sity Avenue  and  Jefferson  Street,  Jefferson  and  McClintock 
and  Jefferson  and  Figueroa. 

Several  beautiful  homes  were  built  on  Figueroa  Street. 
Mr.  George  Stimpson's  beautiful  castle  home  (1891)  cost- 
ing $135,000  was  one  of  these.  The  old  zanja  was  still 
on  the  street,  being  used  to  flood  the  lawns. 

The  University  Fire  Department  was  located  in  the  "V" 
at  the  junction  of  Thirty-second  and  Jefferson  Streets  with 
McClintock  Avenue.  On  the  north  side  of  Jefferson  Street 
was  a  blacksmith  shop ;  on  University  Avenue  just  south  of 
Jefferson  a  livery  stable;  and  on  Vermont  and  Jefferson 
(northwest  corner),  the  only  drug  store. 

On  account  of  the  disturbance  that  was  created  by  peo- 
ple going  to  and  from  Agricultural  Park,  it  was  decided  to 
move  the  Methodist  Church  to  a  quieter  place,  so  it  was 
moved  to  its  present  location  on  Jefferson  and  McClintock; 
the  old  church  was  used  as  a  Sunday  School  room  and  a 
new  Auditorium  was  built,  with  a  pipe  organ,  the  gift  of 
Mrs.  Welch. 

Between  the  years  1905-10  the  University  Section  made 
several  changes,  particularly  the  renaming  of  the  streets 
to  correspond  with  streets  east  of  Main  Street.  Jefferson 
became  the  main  business  street.  A  new  school,  known 
as  the  Jefferson  Street  School,  a  substantial  wooden  build- 
ing (northeast  corner  of  Jefferson  and  Key  West)  was  con- 
structed in  1904.  Across  the  street  west  was  a  new  block 
housing  the  Brown  Drug  Store  and  a  furniture  store.  A 
fine  brick  structure  was  erected  for  the  Police  Department, 
known  as  the  University  Police  Station.  In  part  of  the 
building  which  Williams'  Grocery  Store  occupied  was  the 
University  Branch  of  the  Free  Public  Library.  During 
these  years  a  new  fire  engine  house  in  the  Shakesperean 
style  of  architecture  replaced  the  old  one.  Houses  almost 
doubled  in  number;  building  began  to  go  west  of  Vermont 
Avenue. 
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Chapter  VII. 
Saving  the  Park 

Previous  mention  has  been  made  concerning  Agricultural 
Park  as  it  was  when  annexed  to  the  city.  This  quarter- 
section  was  originally  conveyed  by  the  government  to  James 
Thompson,  who  afterwards  gave  a  mortgage  on  the  same 
to  W.  W.  O'Melveny  for  five  thousand  dollars.  It  was  bid 
in  at  a  foreclosure  sale  in  1880  by  Mr.  I.  N.  Moore  for  cer- 
tain public-spirited  citizens  who  had  conceived  the  idea  of 
acquiring  the  property  for  agricultural  park  purposes,  and 
for  that  purpose  obtained  one  hundred  thirty  subscriptions 
of  one  hundred  dollars  each.  A  board*  of  three  trustees 
representing  these  subscribers  divided  the  property  into 
three  parts,  to  wit:  one  part  a  strip  along  Vermont  Ave- 
nue they  divided  into  one  hundred  thirty  building  lots ;  one 
part,  a  strip  along  the  south  side  of  the  tract  and  along  the 
east  side  fronting  Figueroa  Street,  into  one  acre  lots.  They 
gave  each  subscriber  to  this  fund  a  lot  fronting  on  Vermont 
Avenue  in  payment  for  his  subscription  and  also  a  certifi- 
cate of  membership  which  they  called  a  certificate  of  stock, 
and  the  trustees  then  conveyed  the  remainder  of  the  prop- 
erty to  the  sixth  District  Agricultural  Association  which 
had  been  organized  under  the  state  law,  to  be  held  by  it  in 
trust,  the  main  tract  perpetually  for  agricultural  park  pur- 
poses, and  the  one-acre  lots  with  authority  to  sell  the  same 
to  beautify  the  tract  or  to  pay  the  expenses  of  litigation. 

About  1895  some  parties  who  had  bought  up  the  certifi- 
cates of  stock,  so-called,  succeeded  in  having  a  law  passed 
enabling  the  holders  of  these  shares  of  stock  to  incorporate, 
which  they  proceeded  to  do.  This  private  corporation  took 
possession  and  claimed  it  as  their  property.  A  subdivision 
was  planned  and  they  were  trying  to  find  some  way  to  se- 
cure a  perfect  title,  when  they  would  file  their  plat  and  put 
the  property  on  the  market. 

This  was  the  condition  in  which  the  park  was  when  Mr. 
W.  M.  Bowen,  a  man  of  high  ideals,  and  aroused  by  the 
wrong  done  by  the  abuse  of  this  park,  in  1898  started,  as  he 
expressed  it,  "A  campaign  to  clean  up  a  plague  spot  in  our 
beautiful  city."  This  developed  into  one  of  the  hardest 
legal  battles  in  the  annals  of  Los  Angeles  and  one  that 
can  be  only  briefly  outlined  here. 

Mr.  Bowen,  with  the  consent  of  the  Attorney  General, 
took  charge  of  the  case  and  found  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Association  controlled  by  a  private  corporation  hav- 
ing its  own  members  appointed  on  the  said  Board.  During 
the  incumbency  of  Governor  Pardee  the  terms  of  office  of 
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four  members  of  the  State  Board  had  expired.  At  Mr. 
Bowen's  suggestion  four  others,  George  R.  Murdock,  Horace 
M.  Dobbins,  John  T.  Jones,  and  Dr.  LeMoyne  Wills,  were 
appointed.  With  these  new  appointments  the  Board  was 
divided,  four  for  private  control  and  four  for  State  control. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Board  having  moved  out  of 
the  County,  the  Governor  appointed  A.  P.  Currier  to  fill 
the  vacancy,  thus  making  a  majority  of  the  Board  for  State 
control. 

In  1904  an  action  was  brought  by  James  G.  Scarborough 
and  W.  M.  Bowen,  as  attorneys  for  the  majority  of  the 
Board,  against  the  private  corporation  to  recover  the  pos- 
session of  the  Park  property,  and  for  an  accounting  of  the 
proceedings  while  under  its  control.  The  Board  of  Di- 
rectors under  the  new  management  were  without  funds  to 
finance  the  litigation  to  determine  the  ownership  of  the 
Park  property,  the  old  Board  having  turned  over  to  them, 
when  the  new  faction  came  into  power,  less  than  $200.00 
in  cash.  An  offer  was  made  to  sell  some  of  the  Figueroa 
Street  lots  for  the  purpose  of  financing  the  litigation;  but 
the  title  was  in  such  a  tangled  condition  no  one  would  risk 
his  money  in  buying  the  property.  The  attorneys  had  not 
been  paid  anything  whatever,  and  had  waged  the  fight  for 
seven  years;  and  finally  the  Board  of  Directors  suggested 
that  they  would  be  glad  to  deed  to  them  three  lots  on 
Figueroa  Street  if  they  would  conduct  the  litigation  for 
them  until  the  title  of  the  property  was  cleared.  After- 
wards, the  Board  suggested  that  Messrs.  Hunsaker  and 
Britt  be  added  to  the  legal  staff  for  the  Board,  and  deeded 
them  two  lots  on  Figueroa  Street  for  assisting  in  the  trial 
of  the  case  and  prosecuting  the  appeal.  An  action  was 
brought  to  determine  whether  the  Board  had  the  right  to 
convey  these  lots  for  legal  services  rendered,  and  both 
cases  were  tried  together  before  Judge  Waldo  M.  York,  who 
rendered  a  decision  sustaining  the  contention  of  Messrs. 
Scarborough  &  Bowen  with  reference  to  the  Park  being 
public  property,  but  holding  that  the  Board  had  no  right 
to  transfer  property  for  legal  services  rendered  in  saving 
the  whole  Park.  An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  California  in  both  cases  by  both  parties, 
which  resulted  in  a  decision  in  1908,  ten  years  after  the  fight 
had  been  begun  by  Mr.  Bowen,  in  which  the  Supreme 
Court  sustained  the  judgment  in  the  main  case,  holding  that 
the  property  belonged  to  the  people,  and  reversed  the  other 
judgment,  holding  that  the  Board  had  acted  wisely  in  trans- 
ferring the  lots  to  the  attorneys  in  consideration  of  legal 
services  rendered  in  preserving  the  whole  property. 
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The  Board  also  secured  judgment  against  the  private 
individuals  for  the  sum  of  $5,500.00.  The  private  cor- 
poration naturally  did  not  take  kindly  to  these  decisions; 
hence,  commenced  litigation  from  other  angles.  The  Board, 
seeing  that  it  could  be  embarrassed  almost  indefinitely, 
proposed  a  compromise,  that  in  return  for  their  dismissal  of 
all  suits  pending  against  the  Board  and  agreeing  to  bring 
no  more,  to  satsify  the  $5,500.00  judgment  for  money.  The 
compromise  was  accepted,  and  an  iron-clad  contract  was 
signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  private  corporation 
in  June,  1912. 

The  work  for  the  recovery  of  the  property  covered  a 
period  of  about  twelve  years,  eight  of  which  were  spent  in 
actual  litigation.  Mr.  Bowen  in  a  statement  made  in  1915, 
said : 

After  that  [the  settlement]  was  accomplished,  came  the 
work  of  obtaining  appropriations  from  the  county  of  Los  Angeles 
for  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  the  Museum  Building,  and  from 
the  city  for  its  co-operation  in  the  improvement  of  the  property  in 
various  ways.  These  efforts  have  resulted  in  recovering  from  pri- 
vate claim  and  possession  a  tract  of  land  for  public  use  well 
worth  now  the  sum  of  three  million  dollars,  and  a  value  for  public 
good  which  cannot  be  measured  by  dollars  and  cents. 
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Chapter  VIII. 
A  Picture  Today 

In  line  with  the  general  development  of  Los  Angeles, 
University  Section  has  been  making  great  progress  since 
1910.  Instead  of  being  considered  an  outlying  district  of 
the  City,  it  is  considered  "near  in"  property,  as  the  city 
extends  miles  both  south  and  west.  Rapid  transformation 
is  taking  place;  the  ranches  with  their  homes  have  been 
almost  entirely  replaced  by  cottages,  and  now  another 
change  is  rapidly  becoming  common ;  bungalow  courts,  flats 
and  apartment  houses  are  in  many  sections  taking  the  place 
of  individual  homes. 

The  street  car  system  has  grown,  extending  in  every 
direction,  and  has  become  so  intricate  that  it  is  hard  to 
describe,  but  goes  to  prove  that  Los  Angeles  is  growing 
very  rapidly.  Twenty  years  or  more  ago  it  was  no  trouble 
whatsoever  to  get  a  seat  on  the  car  to  the  city  unless  it 
was  a  very  extraordinary  occasion,  but  for  the  last  ten 
years  if  one  living  in  the  University  District  is  able  to  find 
standing  room,  during  rush  hours,  he  is  fortunate.  All  im- 
provements and  conveniences  are  found  in  this  community. 

One  of  the  largest  Auditoriums  in  the  City  was  built  by 
the  Shriners  facing  on  both  Royal  and  Jefferson  Streets  be- 
tween Figueroa  and  University  Avenue.  It  was  a  very 
popular  place  for  concerts  given  by  noted  musicians,  such 
as  John  McCormack,  Schumann-Heink,  and  others.  Other 
large  gatherings,  political  and  religious,  were  held  in  this 
building.  But  one  Sunday  afternoon  (Jan.  10,  1920),  this 
Auditorium  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Plans  have  been  made 
and  soon  a  beautiful  new  Auditorium  will  be  built  by  the 
Shriners  on  the  same  spot. 

One  of  the  most  artistic  high  schools,  Manual  Arts,  is 
situated  on  Vermont  between  Santa  Barbara  and  Vernon, 
where  now  about  3,000  children  of  this  and  surrounding 
vicinity  attend. 

Vermont  Avenue  is  rapidly  becoming  a  strictly  business 
street,  especially  since  Ralph's  distributing  plant  was  built 
at  Thirty-fifth  Place.  Jefferson  Street  is  still  progressing 
as  a  business  thoroughfare.  At  the  rate  Los  Angeles  is 
growing,  these  two  streets,  connecting  the  city  with  the 
south  and  west  beaches,  will  be  very  important  thorough- 
fares. This  neighborhood  is  also  up  to  date  with  its  places 
of  popular  amusement,  the  "movies." 

Agricultural  Park  Becomes  "Exposition  Park."  In  1910 
the  state  leased  the  Park  to  the  county  and  city  of  Los 
Angeles  for  a  term  of  fifty  years  with  the  option  of  re- 
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newal  for  another  fifty  years,  reserving  the  right  to  erect 
buildings,  hold  agricultural  exhibitions,  etc.  The  name  has 
been  changed  to  "Exposition  Park" ;  property  has  been  pur- 
chased on  Figueroa  Street  and  Menlo  Avenue  frontages, 
and  the  Thirty-ninth  Street  entrance  has  been  widened  and 
beautified,  making  the  dimensions  of  the  Park  from  near 
Santa  Barbara  Street  on  the  south  to  Exposition  Boulevard, 
on  the  north,  and  from  Figueroa  Street  on  the  east  to  Menlo 
Avenue  on  the  west. 

Since  the  settling  of  the  Park  title,  it  has  been  trans- 
formed into  one  of  the  most  attractive  parks  in  the  city. 
Three  artistic  buildings  have  been  erected;  the  Museum  of 
History,  Art  and  Science,  containing  exhibits  of  art,  scien- 
tific discoveries  and  relics,  and  geological  collections;  the 
state  Exposition  Building,  containing  exhibits  of  California 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  products,  minerals,  and 
great  varieties  of  resources;  and  the  State  Armory.  Within 
the  mile  race  track  is  now  erected  an  enormous  Stadium, 
or  Coliseum,  seating  eighty  thousand  persons.  Dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  'kiddies/  especially  in  summer,  are  the  plunges 
and  the  baby  pool.  A  playground  with  the  very  best  equip- 
ment is  open  for  all  children.  Under  the  mammoth  pepper 
trees  are  the  extensive  picnic  grounds.  It  is  planned  to 
have  a  tree  from  every  state  in  the  Union  growing  in  the 
Park. 

The  University  has  bought  all  the  property  from  Thirty- 
fourth  Street  to  the  Park  on  the  west  side  of  University 
Avenue.  The  George  Finley  Bovard  Administration  Build- 
ing, occupying  the  block  frontage  from  Thirty-fifth  Place 
to  Thirty-sixth  Street,  was  completed  in  1921.  It  has  a 
beautiful  Auditorium,  seating  two  thousand,  containing  the 
second  largest  organ  in  California.  In  the  next  block  is 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Hut,  and  continuing 
south  are  temporary  buildings  for  University  purposes. 
The  building  program  of  the  University  calls  for  a  group  of 
dignified  structures  along  the  Avenue  between  Jefferson 
Street  and  Exposition  Boulevard. 

At  the  point  formed  by  the  intersection  of  Exposition 
Boulevard  and  Thirty-seventh  Place  a  building,  which  fif- 
teen years  ago  was  a  sash  and  door  factory,  has  been  re- 
modeled and  is  now  used  for  the  first  two  years  of  the 
College  of  Dentistry. 

The  latest  innovation  is  the  purchase  by  the  city  of  a  lot 
on  the  northeast  corner  of  Thirty-fourth  Street  and  Uni- 
versity Avenue,  where  a  branch  of  the  Los  Angeles  Public 
Library  has  been  completed  to  accommodate  the  residents. 

The  most  eventful  day  in  1922  in  the  history  of  the 
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University  section  was  the  inauguration  of  Rufus  Bernhard 
von  KleinSmid  as  the  fifth  President  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  occurring  on  April  28,  in  the  beautiful 
George  Finley  Bovard  Auditorium.  At  this  time  the  city, 
the  community,  and  the  University  welcomed  as  their  guests 
delegates  from  foreign  countries,  from  foreign  and  Ameri- 
can universities,  including  representatives  of  federal  and 
state  governments.  The  day  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  University,  also  adding  a  stimulus  to  the  community. 

For  many  years  this  community,  influenced  so  strongly 
by  the  University,  has  received  additions  of  people  who 
were  especially  interested  along  educational  lines.  All  of 
these  rejoice  in  the  growth  and  development  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California. 

"  'Mid  storied  lands  our  college  stands, 

'Mid  scenes  oft  traced  in  dreaming, 
Where  golden  sands  with  golden  fruit 

And  golden  grain  are  teeming. 
But  ne'er  a  spot,  though  seeming  fair, 

On  mountain,  shore,  or  lea, 
In  keeping  has  such  memories  as 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
(Revised  June  3,  1924) 

Article  I.  The  name  of  this  Society  shall  be  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Southern  California. 

Article  II.  The  objects  of  this  Society  shall  be  the 
collection  and  preservation  of  all  material  which  can  have 
any  bearing  upon  the  history  of  the  Pacific  Coast  in  general, 
and  of  southern  California  in  particular ;  also  the  discussion 
of  historical  subjects,  the  reading  of  such  papers  as  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Society,  and  the  carrying  on  of  the 
functions  of  research  and  publication. 

Article  III.  There  shall  be  a  Board  of  Directors  con- 
sisting of  seven  members. 

Article  IV.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  elected 
annually  by  ballot;  they  shall  hold  office  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  elected,  and  vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  appoint- 
ment by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Article  V.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors to  supervise  and  promote  the  general  activities  of 
the  Society. 

Article  VI.  This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a 
three-fourths  vote  of  the  members  present  at  a  stated  meet- 
ing, and  after  notice  of  the  proposed  change  shall  have  been 
given  in  writing  at  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Society  at  least 
four  weeks  previously. 
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BY-LAWS  OF  THE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


ARTICLE  I. 

Membership. 

Section  1.  The  membership  of  this  Society  shall  be 
divided  into  four  classes,  namely:  Life,  sustaining,  active, 
honorary. 

Sec.  2.  Every  application  to  this  society  for  life,  sus- 
taining, or  active  membership,  or  proposal  for  honorary 
membership,  shall  be  in  writing,  and  may  be  presented  at 
any  meeting  of  the  Society.  The  proposed  member  shall 
be  recommended  by  at  least  three  members  of  the  Society, 
who  shall  vouch  for  his  character  and  fitness  for  such  mem- 
bership. Every  such  proposal  shall  lie  over  for  at  least  four 
weeks  before  action  thereon. 

Sec.  3.  The  admission  fee  for  life  membership  shall 
be  fifty  dollars;  for  sustaining  membership,  ten  dollars;  for 
active  membership,  two  dollars.  Applications  for  life  or 
sustaining  or  active  memberships  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  respective  fees. 

Sec.  4.  All  applicants  for  life,  sustaining,  or  active 
memberships  shall  be  voted  upon  by  ballot  and  a  majority 
vote  of  members  present  shall  elect. 

Sec.  5.  Life,  sustaining,  and  active  members  only  shall 
vote  and  hold  office  in  the  Society.  A  life  member  is  al- 
ways in  good  standing  and  entitled  to  vote.  No  sustaining 
or  active  member  whose  dues  are  in  arrears  for  one  year 
shall  be  permitted  to  vote. 

Sec.  6.  Honorary  members  shall  not  be  required  to 
pay  fees  or  dues. 

Sec.  7.  All  members  shall  qualify  by  subscribing  to 
the  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 

Sec.  8.  Any  member  of  this  Society  may  be  suspended 
or  expelled  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the 
members  present  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Society  and 
voting;  but  no  such  vote  shall  be  taken  unless  notice  of  a 
motion  to  suspend  or  expel  shall  have  been  given  and  the 
charges  against  the  party  accused  shall  have  been  promul- 
gated at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Society  held  at  least  four 
weeks  previous  thereto;  the  accused  having  been  notified 
by  a  written  notice  served  personally  or  left  at  his  last 
known  place  of  residence. 
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ARTICLE  II. 
Officers. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  Pres- 
ident, a  First  Vice-President,  a  Second  Vice-President,  a 
Treasurer,  a  Secretary,  and  a  Curator,  who  shall  be  elected 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  from  their  own  body,  and  who 
shall  serve  for  one  year  from  and  after  the  date  of  their 
election. 

Sec.  2.  All  officers  shall  hold  their  respective  offices 
until  their  successors  are  elected  and  have  qualified. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside 
at  all  meetings  of  the  Society  or  Board  of  Directors,  to  ap- 
point all  committees,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  vote 
of  the  Society  or  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  to  perform  the 
usual  duties  of  a  presiding  officer.  Immediately  upon  his 
installation,  the  President  shall  deliver  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress, in  which  he  shall  outline  his  policy  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  shall  deem  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  Society. 

Sec.  4.  In  the  absence  of  the  President,  or  in  case  of 
his  inability  to  act,  the  Vice-Presidents  shall  take  his  place 
in  the  order  of  their  election,  and  shall  perform  his  duties. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  keep 
records  of  all  meetings  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  conduct  the  correspondence,  and  safely  keep  all 
the  active  archives  of  the  Society;  he  shall  keep  an  alpha- 
betical list  of  all  the  members  of  the  Society,  with  their 
respective  post-office  addresses;  he  shall  notify  all  mem- 
bers in  writing  of  all  meetings  of  the  Society ;  he  shall  notify 
in  like  manner  all  applicants  for  membership  of  their  elec- 
tion, and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  pertain  to  his 
office. 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  collect 
and  safely  keep  all  moneys  belonging  to  the  Society  and  to 
pay  out  the  same  only  on  the  order  of  the  Society.  He  shall 
collect  all  membership  dues  and  shall  keep  a  separate  ac- 
count with  each  active  and  sustaining  member  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  notify  in  writing  all  in  arrears. 

Sec.  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Curator  to  have 
custody  of  all  property  belonging  to  the  Society,  given  into 
his  charge,  which  he  shall  properly  classify,  label  and  cata- 
logue. All  such  collections  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection 
or  examination  of  the  members  under  such  rules  as  the 
Board  of  Directors  may  prescribe. 
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Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  officers  of  this  So- 
ciety at  the  close  of  their  respective  terms  of  office  to  trans- 
fer to  their  respective  successors  all  books,  papers,  moneys, 
and  other  property  of  the  Society  in  their  possession. 

Sec.  9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
to  supervise  and  manage  all  the  business  of  the  Society,  to 
audit  its  accounts,  to  protect  its  interests,  to  have  charge  of 
all  the  property  of  the  Society,  and  to  make  such  general 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Board  and 
its  employees  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  necessary. 

ARTICLE  III. 
Committees. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  four  standing  committees 
appointed  annually  by  the  President  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
January ;  each  committee  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  three 
members  who  shall  serve  until  their  successors  are  ap- 
pointed; said  committees  shall  be  known  and  designated 
as  follows: 

First,  Publication;  second,  Program;  third,  Member- 
ship ;  fourth,  Land-marks.  New  committees  may  be  created 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  re- 
quired. All  committees  shall  act  under  supervision  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Section  1.  The  regular  meetings  of  the  Society  shall 
be  held  at  the  place  in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  California, 
to  be  designated  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  on  the  first 
Tuesday  evening  of  each  calendar  month,  unless  otherwise 
provided  by  vote  of  the  Society. 

Sec.  2.  Special  meetings  of  the  Society  may  be  called 
by  the  President  or  upon  the  written  request  of  five  mem- 
bers petitioning  him  to  call  such  meeting;  the  business  to  be 
transacted  at  a  special  meeting  shall  be  stated  in  the  notice, 
and  no  other  business  shall  be  transacted  at  such  meeting. 

Sec.  3.  A  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business  at 
any  regular  or  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
shall  consist  of  four  members  thereof;  of  the  Society  ten 
members  entitled  to  vote  at  elections  as  specified  in  Article 
I,  Section  5,  of  these  By-Laws. 

Sec.  4.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  hold  meetings 
at  the  call  of  the  President,  or  upon  the  written  request  of 
three  members  of  the  Board. 
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ARTICLE  V. 
Finances. 

Section  1.  The  dues  shall  be  three  dollars,  payable 
annually. 

Sec.  2.  No  debt  shall  be  incurred  by  or  for  the  Society 
or  by  any  officer  on  account  therefor,  except  by  vote  of  the 
Society. 

ARTICLE  VI. 
Elections. 

Section  1.  The  annual  election  of  Directors  shall  be 
held  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  December  in  each  and  every 
year.  One  week  prior  to  the  annual  election  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  the  Secretary  shall  notify  in  .writing  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  the  time  and  place  of  such  election. 

Sec.  2.  All  elections  shall  be  by  ballot.  A  majority 
vote  shall  elect.    Voting  by  proxy  shall  not  be  allowed. 

Sec.  3.  Before  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Society, 
the  Directors  shall  organize  and  elect  from  their  number 
the  prescribed  officers  of  the  Society. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

Seal. 

The  Seal  of  the  Society  shall  be  in  the  possession  of 
the  Secretary  and  by  him  it  shall  be  impressed  upon  all  of- 
ficial documents  issued  by  him. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 
Amendments. 

Amendments  to  these  By-Laws  may  be  made  at  any 
regular  meeting  of  the  Society  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  then  present  and  voting;  provided,  that  one 
month's  notice  of  the  intention  to  make  such  amendment, 
together  with  the  proposed  amendment,  has  first  been  given 
in  writing. 


SAN  BERNARDINO  VALLEY  IN  THE  SPANISH  PERIOD1 

BY  GEORGE  WILLIAM  BEATTIE 
East  Highlands,  California. 

In  driving  about  the  San  Bernardino  Valley,  one  is 
fairly  certain  to  pass  the  ruins  of  an  adobe  structure  stand- 
ing on  the  north  side  of  the  road  from  Redlands  to  Redlands 
Junction,  about  one  mile  west  of  the  Redlands  city  limits — 
the  structure  commonly  known  as  the  San  Bernardino  Mis- 
sion. 

The  writer  had  his  first  view  of  these  ruins  in  1874 — 
fifty  years  ago.  They  were  then  described  as  the  remains 
of  a  building  that  had  been  erected  for  an  agricultural 
branch  or  station  of  the  San  Gabriel  Mission.  One  part  of 
it  was  said  to  have  served  as  a  chapel.  This  meager  in- 
formation was  gradually  augmented  by  stories  related  by 
pioneers,  and  by  accounts  found  in  local  histories.  How 
much  of  the  information  thus  acquired  was  correct  and 
how  much  was  merely  legend,  unreliable  tradition,  or  state- 
ment based  upon  misinterpretations,  could  not  be  told. 

About  two  years  ago,  we  began  searching  for  docu- 
mentary evidence,  and  interviewing  such  living  witnesses  as 
could  give  reliable  testimony,  in  an  effort  to  gather  materials 
for  a  story  of  the  Spanish  missionary  period  in  the  San  Ber- 
nardino Valley  that  would  be  free  from  unsupported  tra- 
dition. This  paper  is  a  report  of  progress.  Those  ac- 
quainted with  the  common  local  history  of  the  valley  will 
note  that  certain  familiar  tales  are  not  given;  and  they 
should  remember  the  limitations  under  which  the  paper  has 
been  prepared — that  it  gives  only  such  portions  of  the 
story  as  are  supported  by  known  and  unquestionable  evi- 
dence. It  is  entirely  possible  that  evidence  coming  to  light 
in  the  future  will  make  possible  a  much  more  complete 
story  than  can  be  written  now. 

The  early  Spanish  history  of  the  valley  becomes  much 
more  intelligible  when  we  recall  the  events  there  that  pre- 
ceded any  missionary  settlement,  and  the  still  earlier  explo- 
rations in  general  that  led  to  its  occupation  in  the  first 
place.    We  should  remember  that  although  Spain  had  been 


1.  The  political  control,  of  California  by  Spain  ended  in  1821.  The  mis- 
sions of  southern  California  however  remained  under  the  care  of  Spanish 
miHHionaries  until  the  Mexican  Decree  of  Secularization  of  1833  caused  their 
dissolution. 
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in  nominal  possession  of  the  region  known  as  Upper  Cali- 
fornia for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  she  had  done  prac- 
tically nothing  toward  colonizing  it.  Vizcaino  had  dis- 
covered the  bay  at  Monterey  as  early  as  1602,  but  the  vice- 
roys, living  in  Mexico  City,  had  felt  no  urge  toward  occupy- 
ing it.  But  the  rising  tide  of  English  exploration  in  the 
Pacific,  and  the  approach  of  the  Russians  from  the  north 
became  an  ever  increasing  menace  to  "New  Spain" ;  and  as 
a  result,  the  viceroy  sent  out  expeditions  in  1769,  one  by 
land  and  one  by  sea,  to  explore,  occupy,  and  permanently 
settle  the  California  coast.  Then  followed  the  seven  or 
eight  years  that  constitute  the  period  of  the  so-called 
Spanish  conquest  of  Upper  California,  and  that  are  so  fas- 
cinatingly described  in  the  works  of  our  California  his- 
torians. 

A  settlement  at  Monterey  was  the  main  objective  of 
the  expeditions  sent  out  by  the  viceroy,  and  this  was  ac- 
complished in  1770.  A  colony  was  established  at  San  Diego 
in  1769,  on  the  way  up.  San  Gabriel  Mission  was  founded 
in  1771. 

The  route  followed  by  the  land  expedition  and  used 
for  several  years  afterward,  led  across  the  Gulf  of  Califor- 
nia to  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California  and  thence  north- 
ward. It  was,  therefore,  not  wholly  by  land.  The  cross- 
ing of  the  gulf  was  a  difficult  and  dangerous  undertaking, 
and  the  great  lack  of  food  and  water  in  Lower  California 
constituted  a  fearful  hardship  for  man  and  beast. 

The  sea  route  was  even  worse,  and  it  became  an  un- 
dertaking to  inspire  dread  in  the  hearts  of  even  the  bravest. 
It  involved  beating  the  way  up  the  coast  in  the  face  of  con- 
stant head  winds;  and  the  first  vessel  of  the  expedition  to 
set  out  consumed  one-hundred  and  ten  days  in  making  the 
run  from  La  Paz,  in  Lower  California,  to  San  Diego.  Sub- 
sequent trips  not  infrequently  required  longer.  The  sailors 
always  suffered  fearfully  from  scurvy,  and  usually  many 
of  them  died  on  the  way. 

In  considering  the  difficulties  of  these  two  routes,  we 
understand  why  an  easier  route  from  Mexico  to  California, 
one  wholly  by  land,  soon  seemed  an  imperative  necessity. 
If  a  practicable  road  from  Sonora  to  San  Gabriel  could  be 
discovered,  the  other  mission  settlements  in  California 
could  be  reached  from  this  latter  point  with  no  especial 
difficulty. 

We  have  been  hearing  much  of  late  of  Juan  Bautista 
de  Anza,  the  man  who,  in  two  expeditions,  one  in  1774  and 
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one  in  1775-76,  made  this  ardently  desired  land  route  a 
reality.  For  years  it  was  believed  that  the  way  he  dis- 
covered led  through  the  San  Bernardino  Valley ;  but  it  has 
been  traced  most  painstakingly,  and  is  now  definitely  known 
to  be  otherwise.  The  belief  was  the  result  of  Bancroft's  in- 
terpretation of  the  descriptions  of  the  route  given  in  the 
diaries  kept  by  Anza  and  members  of  his  party.  Bancroft- 
stated  that  they  traveled  from  the  desert  west  of  Yuma  prac- 
tically along  the  route  now  taken  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad,  and  entered  the  San  Bernardino  Valley,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  "San  Joseph"  by  way  of  the  present  San 
Gorgonio  Pass  and  San  Timoteo  Canyon,  going  thence  to 
San  Gabriel. 

This  interpretation  was  not  disputed  until  1908,  when 
Mr.  Zoeth  S.  Eldredge  studied  the  diaries  and  published  the 
results  of  his  labors  in  the  "Journal  of  American  History," 
using  the  material  later  in  his  book,  "The  Beginnings  of  San 
Francisco."  He  argued  that  Anza's  route  lay  south  of  Mt. 
San  Jacinto,  crossing  the  Santa  Ana  River  near  the  present 
city  of  Riverside;  and  that  the  valley  west  of  San  Jacinto 
and  not  the  San  Bernardino  Valley  was  the  one  that  Anza 
named  "San  Joseph."  At  about  the  same  time,  Father 
Zephyrin  Engelhardt,  O.  F.  M.,  of  Santa  Barbara  Mission, 
requested  Father  Florian  Hahn,  of  Banning,  who  had  spent 
twenty  years  ministering  to  the  Indians  among  the  hills  in 
Riverside  and  San  Diego  counties,  to  give  his  interpretation 
of  the  route  across  the  mountains  as  described  in  the  diaries, 
and  this  interpretation  is  found  in  an  appendix  to  Volume 
II  of  Father  Engelhardt's  "Missions  and  Missionaries." 
Within  recent  years,  Professor  Herbert  E.  Bolton,  of  the 
University  of  California,  after  studying  eight  different 
diaries  of  the  expedition,  made  a  careful  examination  of 
the  country  through  which  the  route  led,  and  determined 
its  location  with  much  greater  exactness  than  was  possible 
before.2  The  route,  as  he  determined  it,  agrees  substan- 
tially with  the  one  outlined  by  Father  Hahn.  The  Eldredge 
route  differs  materially. 

Apparently  the  nearest  Anza  ever  came  to  the  San 
Bernardino  Valley  was  on  the  return  portion  of  his  first 
journey,  when  he  reported  having  seen,  north  of  where  he 
was  then  traveling,  the  opening  of  a  pass  that  seemed  to 
offer  a  direct  route  through  the  mountains.  He  made  no 
effort  to  explore  it,  and  returned  to  Yuma  over  the  same 
road  by  which  he  had  come,  one  that  was  much  more  diffi- 


2.  Address  by  Dr.  Herbert  R.  Bolton,  May  25,  1924,  dedicating  monument 
erected  in  Ran  Carlos  Pass  by  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West.  San  Bernardino 
Hun.  May  26,  1924. 
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cult  in  that  it  involved  climbing  to  an  altitude  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  the  San  Gorgonio  Pass.  The  opening 
Anza  noted  was  probably  the  San  Timoteo  Canyon.3 

Probably  the  only  Spaniard  who  actually  entered  the 
San  Bernardino  Valley  at  this  period  (1776)  was  Father 
Francisco  Garces,  the  great  Franciscan  explorer.  Father 
Garces  accompanied  Anza  on  his  first  expedition  from 
Sonora  to  San  Gabriel,  and  started  with  him  on  the  second 
trip;  but  on  reaching  Yuma  on  the  Colorado,  he  left  the 
party  and  set  out  alone  toward  the  south.  He  followed  the 
Colorado  downward  to  its  mouth,  and  then  retracing  his 
steps  to  Yuma,  followed  the  river  northward  as  far  as  the 
site  of  what  later  became  Fort  Mojave.  From  there,  guided 
by  Mojave  Indians,  he  made  his  way  across  the  desert  to 
the  sink  of  the  Mojave  River,  followed  that  river  upward 
to  its  western  headwaters  in  the  San  Bernardino  mountains, 
and  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  range  a  little  east  of  what  is 
now  called  Cajon  Pass.  He  reported  that  from  that  point 
he  could  see  the  ocean,  the  Santa  Ana  River,  and  the  valley 
of  San  Joseph.  Descending,  he  traveled  west  and  south 
until  he  struck  the  trail  of  the  Anza  expedition,  which  trail 
he  followed  to  San  Gabriel — the  first  white  man  to  cover  the 
vast  extent  of  territory  through  which  he  had  come.4 

The  Anza  route  to  California,  which  had  promised  to 
be  so  great  a  factor  in  the  development  of  this  region,  was 
used  only  until  1781,  when  after  the  Indian  massacre  at 
Yuma,  in  July  of  that  year,  it  was  abandoned  and  not  re- 
sumed for  many  years.  The  massacre  was  by  far  the  great- 
est disaster  that  befell  the  Spanish  Government  in  its  con- 
quest of  the  Californias. 

The  earliest  known  record  of  the  operations  of  the 
Franciscan  missionaries  in  the  San  Bernardino  Valley  is 
found  in  the  diary  of  Father  Jose  Sanchez,  of  San  Di- 
ego, who,  in  September,  1821,  accompanied  the  Father 
Comisario-Prefecto,  Mariano  Pay  eras,  on  an  official  journey 
through  the  interior  of  what  we  now  call  Southern  Califor- 
nia, seeking  suitable  sites  for  a  chain  of  new  mission  estab- 
lishments that  he  had  in  mind.5 

It  was  on  this  journey  that  Father  Payeras  formally 
established  the  Santa  Isabel  station  of  the  San  Diego  Mis- 
sion, and  visited  the  San  Antonio  de  Pala  station  of  the  San 


3.  Juan  Bautista  de  Anza,  "Diario  del  viage — a  Monterrey,"  p.  129.  Copy 
from  Bancroft  Library. 

4.  Elliott  Coues,  "On  the  Trail  of  a  Spanish  Pioneer,  Garces  Diary,  1775- 
76."  Vol.  I.  p.  224  et  seq. 

5.  Santa  Barbara  Mission  Archives,  "Diario  de  la  Caminata  que  hizo  El 
P.  Prefecto  Payeras  en  union  del  P.  Sanchez  por  la  Sierra  desde  San  Diego 
hasta  San  Gabriel."    Cony  from  Bancroft  Library. 
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Luis  Key  Mission  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  station 
was  sufficiently  advanced  to  warrant  its  conversion  into  a 
mission  proper.  Among  his  visits  was  one  to  San  Jacinto, 
then  a  rancho  for  the  cattle  of  the  San  Luis  Rey  Mission. 

Father  Sanchez  gives  a  description  of  the  trip  from 
San  Jacinto,  past  the  San  Jacinto  Lake,  over  the  hills  some- 
where between  Moreno  and  El  Casco,  and  down  the  San 
Timoteo  Canyon  to  the  Indian  settlement  west  of  Redlands 
in  what  is  now  called  the  "Mission  District."  The  follow- 
ing is  a  quotation  from  his  diary: 

September  26,  1821.  *  *  *  *  We  left  San  Jacinto  and  crossed 
the  valley  going  to  the  west.  On  the  road  we  found  no  trees.  The  soil 
is  alkaline  but  it  produces  grass.  After  about  two  leagues  and  a  half,  we 
came  to  a  lake  of  moderate  size,  which  turns  toward  the  south.  They 
say  it  runs  dry  in  years  when  there  is  little  rain.  From  here  we  went 
north  over  a  hilly  and  exceedingly  barren  country  covered  with  much 
brushwood.  We  ascended  and  again  descended  the  sierra  with  much 
trouble,  passing  through  a  valley  with  many  islai  berry  bushes.  I  tasted 
them  and  found  them  pleasant.  After  a  little  while  we  forced  our  way 
to  the  west,  turning  on  coming  out,  to  proceed  northward,  and  in  a  short 
time  arrived  at  San  Bernardino.  So  we  called  the  place  as  our  people 
do,  while  the  natives  call  it  Guachinga.  It  belongs  to  San  Gabriel  and 
is  distant  from  the  former  stop  about  nine  leagues.^  ♦****• 

September  27.  An  effort  was  made  to  secure  information  about  all 
the  inhabited  places  that  belong  to  this  locality  as  well  as  the  natives 
who  dwell  in  them. 

The  name  "San  Bernardino"  as  used  here  refers  merely 
to  the  mission  station  headquarters  west  of  Redlands.  In 
some  other  parts  of  the  diary,  the  name  is  applied  to  the 
entire  valley.  No  authentic  explanation  for  the  assigning 
of  the  name  "San  Bernardino"  to  this  valley  has  been  found. 
The  name  was  apparently  given  first  to  a  locality  in  Upper 
California  when  Father  Crespi  accompanied  Pedro  Fages, 
the  Spanish  commandant  at  Monterey,  from  March  20  to 
April  5,  1772,  on  an  exploring  trip  through  some  of  the  ter- 
ritory adjacent  to  San  Francisco  Bay.  While  this  expedi- 
tion was  encamped  in  a  valley  somewhat  north  of  the 
present  town  of  Gilroy,  Father  Crespi  wrote  in  his  diary : 

*  *  *  *  To  my  mind,  this  extensive  valley  is  very  suitable  for 
a  large  mission.  I  gave  it  the  name  "San  Bernardino  de  Siena,"  in  order 
that  he  might  intercede  with  the  Divine  Majesty  for  the  conversion  of 
these  numerous  gentilesJ 

We  cannot  but  wonder  what  led  the  fathers  at  San 
Gabriel  to  apply  the  name  "San  Bernardino"  to  their  rancho 
in  the  southern  valley  forty-seven  years  later. 


6.  Thin  paragraph  is  printed  in  Engelhardt,  "San  Luis  Rey,"  pp.  45-46. 

7.  Engelhardt,   "Missions  and  Missionaries."    Vol.  II,  p.  95. 
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Father  Payeras  and  Father  Sanchez  spent  five  days  in 
the  San  Bernardino  Valley,  exploring  and  gathering  infor- 
mation concerning  the  character,  resources  and  develop- 
ment both  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants.  The  move- 
ments of  the  fathers  can  be  followed  easily  from  the  clear 
accounts  given  in  Father  Sanchez*  diary.  They  were  at- 
tracted especially  to  the  part  of  the  valley  lying  between 
what  is  now  City  Creek  on  the  east,  Santa  Ana  River  on  the 
south,  and  Lytle  Creek  on  the  west — the  region  that  the 
natives  called  "Jubuval."  Its  damp,  grassy  lands,  so  well 
adapted  for  pasturage,  were  already  stocked  with  cattle 
from  San  Gabriel.  To  quote  again  from  the  Sanchez  diary : 
September  28.  As  soon  as  the  sun  rose  we  set  out  to  inspect  the 
portion  of  San  Bernardino  called  by  the  natives  Jubuval.  Going  toward 
the  north  and  east  we  came  to  the  river  which  the  natives  say  contains 
very  little  water  some  years.  Just  now  much  water  is  flowing.  The 
banks  are  covered  with  alders,  cottonwoods,  and  other  trees.  In  the  di- 
rection of  the  mountains  there  is  a  somewhat  sandy  tract,  but  beyond 
there  is  a  large  plain  of  good  land.  In  this  plain  there  is  a  steaming 
body  of  warm  water  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  in  length.  Toward  the 
north-east  one  observes  a  large  stream  and  much  damp  land  which  is  a 
source  of  the  Santa  Ana. 

This  entry  relates  to  the  region  west  of  Harlem  Springs. 
In  the  days  before  flowing  artesian  wells  and  pumps  in  sur- 
face wells  lowered  the  water  in  the  San  Bernardino  basin, 
the  lands  near  the  warm  springs  were  a  steaming  swamp, 
over  which  local  fog  banks  formed  on  chilly  mornings.  Con- 
tinuing, the  diary  contains  the  following  reference  to  the 
stream  now  known  as  City  Creek: 

We  followed  the  edge  of  the  land  and  toward  the  north-northeast 
there  is  a  stream  of  very  good  water  which  comes  from  the  mountains. 
The  reverend  father  called  it  the  Arroya  de  San  Miguel.  Its  water  does 
not  always  reach  the  river  because  of  the  large  sand  bank  at  the  con- 
fluence. 

After  exploring  the  north  side  of  the  valley,  the  fathers 
turned  to  the  southeast,  crossed  the  plain  surrounding  Men- 
tone,  and  inspected  the  Mill  Creek  Zanja.  Father  San- 
chez says: 

'We  turned  and  recrossed  the  river.  Beyond  a  rock-strewn  plain  to- 
ward the  east  there  is  a  large  water  ditch  which  has  been  made  for  the 
missionaries  of  San  Gabriel  by  a  certain  Pedro  Alvarez  in  order  to  irri- 
gate the  lands  which  they  now  have  under  cultivation,  all  kinds  of  seeds 
being  sown.    *    *    *  * 

This  entry  contains  the  earliest  known  mention  of  the 
Mill  Creek  water  ditch ;  and  it  is  the  only  record  we  know 
of  giving  the  name  of  the  person  who  laid  out  this  irriga- 
tion system,  the  oldest  in  the  San  Bernardino  Valley.  Ban- 
croft gives  the  name  "Pedro  Alvarez"  in  a  list  of  persons 
owning  land  in  the  pueblo  of  Los  Angeles  prior  to  1799.8 


8.   Bancroft,  History  of  California,  Vol.  II,  p.  349. 
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It  is  possible  that  this  former  Angeleno  was  the  man  em- 
ployed by  the  fathers  at  San  Gabriel  to  construct  their  irri- 
gation works  at  the  San  Bernardino  station.  To  quote 
further : 

We  returned  to  our  lodging  place  about  eleven  in  the  morning.  In 
the  afternoon  we  gathered  the  natives  together  and  asked  them  if  they 
would  like  to  have  a  mission  established  here.  They  were  all  of  the 
opinion  that  they  would,  and  said  that  the  others  would  then  become 
Christians. 

September  29.  After  mass  had  been  said  we  went  toward  the  west 
and  turned  then  toward  the  trail  of  yesterday.  In  a  little  while  we  came 
to  some  old  houses  where  the  river  forms  a  beautiful  cove,  where  there 
are  three  springs  of  water  of  ordinary  size. 

The  old  houses  here  mentioned  were  doubtless  the  an- 
cient Indian  village  of  Homoa,  located  a  short  distance 
southeast  of  the  present  South  E  Street  bridge  over  the 
Santa  Ana  River,  near  the  original  home  of  the  pioneer, 
Peter  Filanc.9  It  was  in  this  locality,  thirty-five  years  later, 
that  Fort  Benson  was  erected.    From  here,  the  diary  reads : 

'  Following  the  road  which  leads  to  San  Gabriel  through  willow  and 
cottonwood  trees  we  crossed  the  river  where  it  divides  into  three  dis- 
tinct channels,  all  of  which  were  full  of  water.  All  the  land  which  bor- 
ders on  this  part  of  the  river  is  inferior  until  one  arrives  at  a  low  plateau 
which  is  not  so  bad.  We  continued  our  way  over  rough  land  covered  with 
chemise  brush  until  we  came  to  a  stream  (now  called  Lytle  Creek)  which 
flows  down  from  the  mountain.  Its  banks  are  lined  with  alder  trees  and 
some  cottonwoods.  They  told  us  that  it  is  usually  dry  where  We 
crossed  it. 

The  route  described  in  this  paragraph  probably  ran 
from  Homoa  to  what  is  now  Urbita,  and  from  there,  by 
crossing  Lytle  Creek  from  the  south,  to  the  lands  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  city  of  San  Bernardino.  The  "three  distinct 
channels"  were  probably  the  Santa  Ana  River,  Warm  Creek, 
and  Lytle  Creek.  Even  now,  the  channels  of  these  streams 
lie  parallel  and  comparatively  near  each  other  in  the  South 
E  Street  region.  The  diary  deals  next  with  the  lands  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  city  of  San  Bernardino : 

A  little  farther  on  there  is  a  fine  tract  of  damp  land  suitable  for 
pasturing  stock.  In  the  center  of  this  area  the  Reverend  Father  said  a 
mission  might  be  established.  He  named  the  place  "Jesus  Maria."  For 
its  water  supply  I  think  a  ditch  through  the  damp  land  would  be  practi- 
cable. All  this  land  until  one  passes  the  warm  water  (Harlem  Springs) 
is  very  good,  although  it  is  alkaline  here  and  there.  The  nearest  timber 
is  that  along  the  river  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  willow,  cotton- 
wood,  and  alders,  as  well  as  other  varieties  of  shrubs.  Pine  is  to  be 
had  at  a  little  greater  distance,  for  one  can  see  it  along  the  upper  slopes 
of  the  mountain  range  which  almost  encloses  this  place.  A  large  area 
of  chemise  brush  provides  firewood.  There  is  no  lack  of  stone,  so  that 
if  a  missionary  were  stationed  here,  he  would  find  all  necessary  materials 
at  hand.  So  far  as  the  natives  are  concerned,  there  are  among  them 
some  experienced  carpenters  and  other  craftsmen  of  limited  experience. 


8.    Testimony  of  Francisco  Alvarado,  Transcript,  Cave  vs.  Crafts. 
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This  entry  shows  that  somewhere  within  the  confines 
of  the  present  city  of  San  Bernardino  lay  the  site  chosen  by 
Father  Payeras,  in  1821,  for  a  mission  in  the  San  Bernardino 
Valley.  When  about  a  decade  later,  the  proposed  mission 
building  was  begun,  it  was  placed  on  the  Barton  Hill  near 
Redlands.  The  records  afford  no  explanation  for  this 
change  of  location.    To  continue : 

This  locality  comprises  about  eight  leagues  of  land.  Down  the 
river  there  are  four  more  leagues  between  here  and  the  small  hills  which 
form  four  entrances  for  the  San  Gabriel  road.  All  the  land  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  is  free  from  trees.  The  San  Gabriel  Mission  now  has  its 
cattle  here.  The  people  whom  we  saw  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Bernardino 
number  about  two  hundred  souls.  *  *  *  We  were  also  informed  that 
almost  all  the  people  here  have  been  made  Christians  at  San  Gabriel. 

September  30.  After  mass  had  been  said  the  Reverend  Father 
preached  and  after  breakfasting  he  busied  himself,  at  the  request  of 
Carlos  Garcia,  the  majordomo,  in  giving  the  instruction  necessary  to  sal- 
vation and  in  baptizing  two  old  women  and  one  old  man  who  were 
seriously  ill.    *    *    *  * 

October  1.  About  four  in  the  morning  we  set  out  toward  the  west 
by  the  road  that  leads  to  San  Gabriel.  About  seven  in  the  morning 
we  arrived  at  Jubuval  on  the  bank  of  the  Santa  Ana.  Continuing  our 
journey  we  reached  Guapia  (a  cattle  ranch  for  San  Gabriel  in  the  Santa 
Ana  river  bottoms  southwest  of  Riverside)  about  nine-thirty.  We  ate 
and  at  four  in  the  afternoon  we  started  to  Ajuenga  which  we  reached 
at  nightfall.  Then  we  proceeded  to  San  Gabriel  where  we  arrived  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  having  traveled  about  twenty-one  leagues 
from  San  Bernardino. 

It  is  to  the  report  of  the  Mission  San  Gabriel  for  the 
year  1822  that  we  must  look  for  official  information  con- 
cerning the  founding  of  the  San  Bernardino  station  or 
asistencia.10  The  fathers  habitually  wrote  but  little  about 
themselves  or  their  work,  and  probably  much  of  what  they 
did  write  was  scattered  and  lost  when  the  missions  were 
closed.  The  extract  that  follows  is  practically  all  that 
survives  of  what  the  fathers  at  San  Gabriel  left  on  record 
concerning  the  San  Bernardino  asistencia. 

In  the  year  1819,  at  the  request  of  the  unchristianized  Indians  of 
the  place  they  call  Guachama  and  which  we  call  San  Bernardino,  we 
began  the  introduction  of  cattle  raising  and  farming  in  order  to  induce 
the  natives  to  become  Christians.  This  locality  is  six  leagues  northeast 
of  Guapa  mentioned  above  and  is  traversed  by  the  road  to  the  Colorado 
River.  The  project  has  been  worth  while  for  it  has  succeeded  quite 
well.  If  the  natives  would  settle  down  in  this  region  it  would  be  much 
better  for  all  concerned;  for  them  because  they  would  have  a  fixed  abode, 
and  for  us  because  it  would  give  us  a  means  of  approach  to  other  more 
distant  tribes,  especially  if  we  should  desire  later  to  establish  a  route  to 
the  Colorado.  The  place  has  an  abundance  of  water.  Of  course  in  dry 
years  the  supply  diminishes  but  there  is  enough  for  irrigation.    For  a 


10.  Santa  Barbara  Mission  Archives.  Informes  y  Correspondencia,  1802-22. 
Tomo  III.  Informe  de  la  Mision  de  San  Gabriel,  Articulo  3°.,  pp.  268-269.  Copy 
from  Bancroft  Library. 
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distance  of  two  leagues  in  circumference  the  soil  is  fitted  for  all  crops 
and  pasture  lands  for  all  types  of  live  stock.  It  lies  at  a  distance  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  leagues  from  this  mission  (San  Gabriel)  across  an 
expanse  of  chemise  brush  which  skirts  the  mountain  range  through  which 
a  road  could  be  opened.  This  is  now  used  as  a  place  of  refuge  by- 
fugitive  Christians  who  hide  cattle  there  and  dig  out  bears.  Although 
the  tillable  area  seems  small  there  is  excellent  pasture  land  within  easy 
reach. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  extract  gives  1819  as  the 
year  in  which  the  mission  station  in  the  San  Bernardino 
Valley  was  begun,  and  that  it  also  gives  the  motive  for  the 
station's  establishment.  It  shows  that  the  easier  route  to 
Sonora,  in  Mexico,  by  way  of  the  San  Gorgonio  Pass,  had 
by  this  time  become  known,  and  that  the  re-opening  of  the 
road  Anza  had  blazed  was  in  the  minds  of  the  fathers.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  while  this  report  mentions  the 
beginning  of  agricultural  operations  and  stock-raising,  it 
says  nothing  about  buildings;  from  which  it  may  perhaps 
be  inferred  that  no  mission  buildings  of  a  substantial  nature 
had  been  erected  in  the  San  Bernardino  Valley  as  early  as 
1822,  the  year  in  which  the  report  was  made.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  we  find  no  mention  of  build- 
ings in  the  valley  in  any  writings  of  the  fathers  until  after 
the  station  had  passed  from  under  their  control. 

It  is  to  the  testimony  of  Francisco  Alvarado,  a  son  of 
the  last  majordomo  at  the  San  Bernardino  asistencia,  that 
we  must  turn  for  our  information  about  buildings  there. 
This  testimony  was  given  in  a  suit  (Cave  vs.  Crafts)  tried 
in  1876  to  determine  water  rights  in  Mill  Creek.  John 
Brown,  Jr.,  of  San  Bernardino,  who  acted  as  court  inter- 
preter in  the  case,  gave  the  "San  Bernardino  Times"  some 
of  the  early  history  brought  out  in  Alvarado's  testimony, 
and  it  was  published  in  that  paper  January  22,  1876.11 

In  his  testimony  Alvarado  stated  that  about  the  year 
1826  when  he  was  a  boy  ten  years  of  age,  his  father  moved 
from  Los  Angeles  to  a  large  adobe  in  Old  San  Bernardino 
just  east  of  the  spot  where  Mr.  J.  W.  Waters  had  recently 
built  his  residence.  He  stated  that  this  adobe  was  the  first 
house  in  the  valley.  A  paraphrase  of  the  essential  part 
of  his  testimony,  made  by  John  Brown,  Jr.,  follows : 

This  large  adobe  building  was  occupied  by  the  majordomo  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  Indians,  and  the  east  end  of  it  served  as  a  granary  for 
the  vast  quantity  of  wheat  raised  by  the  Indians.  This  building  was  not 
used  as  a  church  for  the  mission,  as  some  say,  but  was  used,  as  before 
stated,  by  the  majordomo. 

These  Indians  were  the  Serranos  and  Cahuillas,  and  they  numbered 
about  five-hundred.    They  lived  south  of  the  old  building  a  few  hundred 


11.  Reprinted  in  "Southern  California  Illustrated,"  pp.  411-412,  Lewis 
Pu  Wishing   Company,   Chicago,  1890. 
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(Drawn  by  George  F.  Beattie) 
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Walls  indicated  by  light  lines  still  exist  in  more  or  less  complete  form. 
Solid  black  lines  show  walls  that  have  been  removed. 
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in  the  50's,  when  Americans  first  occupied  the  building,  the  flat  roofs  were 
In  ruins.   The  portions  inhabited  at  that  time  were  covered  by  gable  roofs. 
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yards,  and  cultivated  the  soil  north  and  east.  The  Indians  referred  all 
their  disputes  to  the  majordomo  as  they  had  no  chief  then. 

The  zanja  of  Old  San  Bernardino  furnished  water  for  these  lands. 
It  was  made  so  as  to  provide  water  for  cultivation.  It  used  to  break 
very  often.  During  high  water  it  always  broke,  and  the  Indians  would 
go  up  and  repair  it.  I  remember  going  up  with  the  young  Indians,  wading 
in  the  ditch,  and  hunting  rabbits  with  our  bows  and  arrows. 

The  whole  country  was  covered  with  cattle  as  dense  as  sheep.  At 
the  base  of  the  mountains  there  were  many  bears;  they  used  to  lasso 
them.  There  were  also  fine  horses.  A  number  of  years  afterwards  a 
man  named  Manuel  came  from  Mexico,  and  began  constructing,  on  a  hill 
near  Dr.  Barton's,  the  second  house  of  adobe  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
Before  completing  it  the  Indian  war  between  the  Serranos  and  Cahuillas 
broke  out,  Manuel  became  frightened,  left  the  country,  and  did  not  com- 
plete the  building.  In  1842  the  rancho  was  granted  to  the  Lugos,  and 
they  finished  the  building  and  lived  in  it.  The  roofs  of  this  building  fell 
in,  the  mortar  and  tar  being  poor,  but  the  north  (west?)  roof  was  made 
good  with  clapboards. 

This  testimony  shows  that  a  large  adobe  building  had 
been  erected  at  the  mission  station  as  early  as  1826,  and 
that  it  was  used  only  as  a  home  for  the  majordomo  and  a 
granary.  The  structure  was  near  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  orange  orchard  now  owned  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Strait,  a  short 
distance  north  of  the  present  concrete  road  in  the  Mission 
District,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  the  ruins  on 
the  Barton  Hill.  The  walls  of  this  building  were  leveled 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Waters  in  1875,  at  about  the  time  he  built 
the  dwelling  house  now  on  the  land.12 

Several  persons  still  living  remember  the  old  walls. 
Mr.  F.  M.  Van  Leuven,  of  Redlands  Junction,  lived  near 
this  old  building  when  a  boy,  his  father  then  owning  the 
land  on  which  it  stood.  He  describes  it  as  about  ninety 
feet  long  from  east  to  west,  and  about  thirty  feet  wide,  with 
doorways  in  each  end,  wide  and  high  enough  to  permit  the 
passage  of  a  loaded  cart.  He  says  it  resembled  a  fort,  the 
window  openings  in  the  sides  at  regular  intervals  suggest- 
ing loop  holes  through  which  guns  might  be  fired.  The 
site  of  the  old  structure  in  the  Strait  orange  grove  is  easily 
recognizable,  since  orange  trees  do  not  thrive  on  a  soil  com- 
posed of  pure  adobe,  and  the  trees  planted  where  the  old 
walls  were  leveled  are  decidedly  inferior  to  those  in  ad- 
jacent parts  of  the  orchard. 

Mr.  Van  Leuven  states  that  in  his  boyhood  there  was  a 
cemetery  immediately  west  of  the  old  adobe,  in  which  the 
graves  were  marked  by  crosses  made  by  poles  set  in  the 
ground  with  crosspieces  lashed  to  them  with  rawhide. 

The  Alvarado  testimony  also  gives  us  all  the  informa- 
tion we  possess  concerning  the  erection  of  the  second  adobe 


12.    Note  9. 
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building  constructed  at  the  mission  station — the  one  on  the 
hill  near  the  old  Barton  mansion — the  ruins  of  which  are 
still  visible.  While  he  does  not  name  the  year  in  which 
work  on  this  second  building  began,  he  does  say  that  it  was 
several  years  after  1826,  when  his  father  came  to  the  sta- 
tion, and  that  the  building  was  not  completed  when  the 
troubles  between  the  Indians  of  the  station  and  the  non- 
Christian  Indians  of  the  desert  and  mountains  occurred. 
These  troubles,  as  we  learn  from  other  sources,  were  in 
October  and  December,  in  1834.  The  cessation  of  con- 
struction activities  and  the  abandonment  of  the  station  by 
the  mission  fathers  came  apparently  at  about  the  same  time. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  reference  of  Mr.  Alvarado 
to  "the  man  named  Manuel"  who  came  from  Mexico  and 
began  the  construction  of  the  new  building  but  became 
frightened  by  the  Indian  depredations  and  left  the  country. 
He  may  have  been  a  master  builder  brought  from  Mexico. 
Master  masons  had  always  been  scarce  in  California.  Years 
before,  Governor  Arrillaga,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  vice- 
roy quoted  by  Father  Engelhardt,  wrote  that  he  had  "at 
last"  secured  a  mason  for  the  San  Juan  Capistrano  fathers 
at  Culiacan,  in  Sinaloa,  Mexico.  It  is  a  matter  of  record 
that  this  mason  made  the  journey  from  Culiacan — in  five 
months.13 

One  cannot  now  find  enough  data  in  the  ruins  on 
Barton  Hill  to  reveal  the  plan  of  the  building,  but  its  de- 
struction is  so  comparatively  recent  that  several  persons 
now  living  in  the  valley  can  supply  a  description  of  the 
portions  that  are  gone.  Miss  Mary  Barton,  of  San  Bernar- 
dino, whose  parents  lived  in  the  old  adobe  from  1857  to 
1867,  when  they  built  the  brick  mansion  near  it,  has  fur- 
nished a  sketch  of  the  ground  plan  and  a  description  of  the 
building  as  she  remembers  it.  She  states  that  the  main 
walls  were  three  feet  thick  and  about  ten  feet  high.  She 
also  states  that  there  were  rooms  on  the  inside  of  the  north, 
west  and  south  walls,  but  that  there  were  none  against  the 
east  side.  The  roofs  over  these  rooms  were  flat,  consist- 
ing of  brush  and  poles  laid  on  cross  beams  running  from  the 
inner  to  the  outer  walls.  On  these  mud  mortar  was  spread 
and  melted  tar  or  asphalt  poured  over  it. 

According  to  Miss  Barton,  it  was  the  common  under- 
standing among  the  early  American  settlers  that  the  build- 
ing had  solid  unbroken  walls  originally  with  the  exception 
of  the  east  side  where,  near  the  northeast  corner,  there  was 


13.  California  Archives,  Provincial  State  Papers,  XXI,  p.  15.  Bancroft 
Collection.    Engelhardt,  "San  Juan  Capistrano,"  p.  39. 
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a  large  gate  of  upright  logs ;  and  the  room  used  as  a  chapel, 
where  there  was  an  outside  door.  This  chapel  had  no  en- 
trance from  the  other  part  of  the  building.  The  entire 
structure  seems  to  have  been  planned  to  withstand  possible 
Indian  attack. 

According  to  the  stories  told  the  Bartons  by  Indians 
and  Spanish  Californians,  the  small  room  in  the  northwest 
corner  was  the  chapel.  In  the  east  wall  of  this  room  was 
a  niche,  apparently  designed  to  hold  an  image.  The  late 
Mr.  L.  F.  Cram,  father  of  Mrs.  J.  M.  Cole,  of  Bryn  Mawr, 
lived  on  the  Barton  Hill  in  1854-55,  and  Mrs.  Cole  states 
that  her  father  told  her  that  Indians  continued  to  come  to 
the  old  building  for  religious  devotions  during  the  years 
he  lived  there. 

Miss  Barton  states  that  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
structure  was  a  room  separate  from  the  main  walls  the  use 
of  which  was  not  understood.  Aside  from  this  room  and 
the  chapel,  the  building  was  used  for  living  purposes  and 
for  storage.  She  also  says  that  a  corral  lay  south  of  the 
building,  extending  as  far  as  the  present  paved  road.  It 
was  enclosed  by  adobe  walls  lower  and  thinner  than  those 
of  the  building.  Whether  this  corral  was  part  of  the 
original  structure  or  was  added  later  is  not  known. 

The  court  or  "patio"  within  the  building  had  also  been 
converted  into  a  stock  corral  when,  in  the  50's,  the  Ameri- 
cans first  settled  here ;  but  this  use  of  the  court  would  seem 
to  date  from  the  Lugos,  since  small  patches  of  pavement 
of  burned  tile  were  uncovered  occasionally  by  the  Bartons, 
indicating  that  a  paved  court  had  been  a  part  of  the  original 
design,  and  that  paving  in  the  mission  days  had  at  least 
begun. 

The  records  throw  but  little  light  on  events  at  the  San 
Bernardino  asistencia  from  1819,  when  the  fathers  began 
operations  there,  until  shortly  before  its  abandonment,  in 
1834.  Occasional  official  visits,  like  the  one  recorded  by 
Father  Sanchez,  in  1821,  may  have  been  made.  The  fathers 
of  San  Gabriel  must  have  included  it  in  their  regular  rounds, 
and  they  doubtless  held  religious  services  there,  although  no 
reports  of  such  visits  are  to  be  found  now.  According  to 
Francisco  Alvarado,  cattle  and  horses  increased  to  vast 
herds,  and  the  fertile  lands  yielded  abundant  harvests  of 
grain.  Daniel  Sexton,  one  of  the  first  American  settlers 
in  the  valley,  tells  us  that  Solano,  a  local  chief  among  the 
five-hundred  Indians  living  at  the  station,  and  whose  niece 
Sexton  had  married,  informed  him  that  he  (Solano)  and 
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his  Indians  built  the  Mill  Creek  Zanja,  in  1822.14  This 
date  is  clearly  inaccurate,  for  the  diary  of  Father  Sanchez 
shows  that  the  water  ditch  was  in  use  as  early  as  1821. 
Solano  and  his  Indians  doubtless  worked  for  Pedro  Alvarez, 
whom  Father  Sanchez  named  as  the  constructor.  Alvarado 
tells  us  that  the  Indians  attended  faithfully  to  the  zanja, 
and  repaired  it  whenever  the  mountain  freshets  damaged 
it.  On  the  whole,  life  at  the  station  must  have  meant  com- 
fort, plenty,  and  contentment,  disturbed  only  by  occasional 
raids  of  desert  Indians  bent  on  the  theft  of  horses  and  cattle. 

An  important  incident  in  California  history,  the  arrival 
overland  from  Salt  Lake  of  Captain  Jedediah  Strong  Smith, 
the  first  known  American  to  make  the  trip,  is  connected 
incidentally  with  the  history  of  the  San  Bernardino  asisten- 
cia  during  this  period.  Smith's  early  contributions  to  the 
geography  of  the  Southwest  lead  modern  historians  to  class 
him  with  Lewis  and  Clark,  the  pathfinders  of  the  Northwest. 

Captain  Smith  was  a  trader,  trapper,  and  explorer,  and 
a  partner  in  a  fur  station  near  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  In 
the  autumn  of  1826,  he  appeared  unexpectedly  with  a  party 
of  fifteen  at  Mission  San  Gabriel.  They  had  followed  the 
Virgin  and  Colorado  rivers  and  had  crossed  the  mountains 
by  way  of  the  Cajon  Pass.  Their  coming  excited  the  sus- 
picions of  the  Mexican  authorities,  and  they  were  detained 
for  investigation.  Smith  was  required  to  go  to  San  Diego 
to  appear  before  the  governor  there.  He  was  subjected  to 
considerable  delay;  and  only  after  furnishing  testimonials 
from  American  sea-captains  then  in  port  at  San  Diego,  was 
he  given  permission  to  return  across  the  mountains  with  his 
party.  He  was  forbidden  to  go  on  to  Oregon,  as  he  had  in- 
tended. Early  in  1827,  therefore,  he  led  his  party  forth 
from  San  Gabriel,  and  he  camped  for  some  time  near  the 
San  Bernardino  station,  collecting  supplies  and  breaking  the 
wild  horses  he  was  to  use  on  his  trip  back  to  Salt  Lake. 

Harrison  Rogers,  a  member  of  the  party,  kept  a  diary, 
a  fragment  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
Missouri  Historical  Society.15  Rogers,  as  well  as  Smith,  was 
a  sincere  and  devoted  Protestant.  This  fact  lends  especial 
interest  to  the  following  excerpt  from  his  diary: 

Sunday,  January  21st,  (1827)  *  *  *  *  reached  an  Indian  farm 
house  about  four  miles  distant  from  San  Bernardino,  and  encamped.  (This 
camp  of  Smith  and  his  party  was  doubtless  at  the  old  Indian  village  of 
Homoa.)    *    *    *  * 


14.  W.  D.  Frazee,  San  Bernardino  County — Its  Climate  and  Resources, 
p.24.  Quoted  in  L.  A.  Ingersoll,  Century  Annals  of  San  Bernardino  County 
p.  357. 

15.  Printed  in  Harrison  Clifford  Dale,  Ashley — Smith  Explorations. 
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Monday,  22nd.  *  *  *  *  Mr.  S.  has  got  corn,  peas,  parched  meal, 
and  flour  of  wheat.  Old  Father  Sanchuz  has  been  the  greatest  friend  that 
I  ever  met  with  in  all  my  travels,  he  is  worthy  of  being  called  a  Chris- 
tian, as  he  possesses  charity  in  the  highest  degree,  and  a  friend  to  the 
poor  and  distressed.  I  shall  ever  hold  him  as  a  man  of  God,  taking  us 
when  in  distress,  feeding  and  clothing  us,  and  may  God  prosper  him  and 
all  such  men;  when  we  left  the  mission  he  gave  Mr.  S.  an  order  to  get 
everything  he  wanted  for  the  use  of  his  company,  at  San  Bernardino. 
The  steward  complied  with  the  order  as  soon  as  it  was  presented  by 
Mr.  S. 

Abundant  documentary  information  exists  relative  to 
the  Indian  troubles  that  occurred  at  the  San  Bernardino 
station  just  before  the  secularization  decree  of  the  Mexican 
government  brought  about  the  end  of  its  control  by  the 
mission  authorities.  The  troubles  were  part  of  a  series  of 
unpleasant  situations  attending  the  secularization  process. 
The  disturbances  at  San  Bernardino  were  due  particularly 
to  the  presence  in  California  of  Jose  Maria  Hijar,  who  had 
been  appointed  by  the  Acting  President  of  Mexico  to  re- 
place Governor  Figueroa  as  civil  Governor  of  California,  and 
who  was  also  to  head  an  extensive  colonization  scheme 
based  on  the  acquisition  and  control  of  California  mission 
properties.  General  Santa  Anna,  the  real  president,  was 
off  on  one  of  his  characteristically  erratic  absences  from 
office;  but  when  he  returned,  he  cancelled  Hijar's  appoint- 
ment, cancelled  it  before  Hijar  had  really  begun  serving 
under  it.  But  Hijar  remained  in  California,  a  source  of 
continued  trouble  and  agitation  until  the  California  authori- 
ties drove  him  and  his  followers  from  the  country. 

Lieutenant  Buenaventura  Araujo,  one  of  Hijar's  sub- 
ordinates, is  accused  in  one  of  Governor  Figueroa's  mani- 
festos of  instigating  two  attacks  by  the  wild  Cahuilla  In- 
dians on  the  San  Bernardino  asistencia.16  Beginning  with 
October  23,  1834,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Nicolas  Gutierrez, 
then  in  command  of  military  operations  in  California,  wrote 
several  letters  or  reports  to  Governor  Figueroa  from  San 
Gabriel,  in  which  he  made  frequent  mention  of  events  at 
San  Bernardino.  One  of  the  Gutierrez  letters  reports  the 
arrival  at  San  Gabriel,  on  October  19,  1834, 17  of  a  non- 
Christian  Indian  captain  named  Marona  bringing  the  news 
that  over  two  hundred  armed  gentiles,  or  non-Christians, 
had  been  collected  by  Hijar  and  Araujo  and  were  on  their 
way  to  attack  the  San  Gabriel  Mission. 

While  passing  through  San  Bernardino,  these  wild  In- 
dians stole  the  ornaments  and  sacred  vessels  from  the  chapel 


16.  Manifesto  to  the  Mexican  Republic.  Monterey,  Sept.  4,  1835.  English 
edition  printed  by  .San  Francisco  Herald,  1855.    p.  61. 

17.  California  Archives,  Departmental  State  Papers,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  734-741. 

Copy   from   Bancroft  fjibrary. 
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there,  together  with  a  quantity  of  grain  intended  as  food  for 
the  neophytes.  At  the  request  of  Colonel  Gutierrez,  Father 
Tomas  Estenaga  went  out  from  San  Gabriel  to  meet  this 
band  and  endeavor  to  persuade  them  to  return  to  their  own 
domains,  sending  their  captains  on  to  present  their  com- 
plaints, if  they  had  any,  to  the  colonel.  Araujo  was  sent 
with  Father  Estenaga  to  assist  in  pacifying  the  Indians, 
since  it  was  to  him  that  their  coming  was  charged. 

Father  Estenaga  and  Araujo,  accompanied  by  the  ma- 
jordomo  of  San  Gabriel  and  a  "vaquero,"  set  out  the  next 
day  and  encountered  the  Indians  near  the  present  town  of 
Puente.  The  Reverend  Father  was  taken  prisoner,  but 
thanks  to  the  intercession  of  Araujo,  he  was  released  a  few 
hours  later.  He  returned  to  San  Gabriel  that  night  de- 
prived, however,  of  his  cart,  horses,  and  certain  articles 
used  in  celebrating  the  mass  that  he  had  with  him. 

After  this  outrage,  Colonel  Gutierrez  demanded  aid 
from  Los  Angeles.  The  commandant  there  went  out  with 
a  force,  encountered  one  band  and  put  it  to  flight  after 
killing  four  of  them;  but  when  he  reached  the  main  force, 
he  was  obliged  to  retreat.  Some  days  later,  four  neophytes 
in  whom  Colonel  Gutierrez  had  confidence  followed  the  In- 
dians ,who  were  then  traveling  eastward,  as  far  as  San  Gor- 
gonio  Pass  where,  seeing  that  they  were  evidently  return- 
ing to  their  rancherias  in  the  mountains,  the  neophytes 
ceased  following  them  and  returned  to  San  Gabriel  to  re- 
port.18 

The  wild  Indians,  even  to  the  tribes  on  the  Colorado 
River,  seemed  to  develop  a  ferment  at  this  time,  and  planned 
attacks  on  the  Santa  Ana  District,  on  Los  Angeles,  San  Ga- 
briel, and  such  smaller  places  as  lay  in  their  path.19  The 
following  letter  is  so  illuminating  in  regard  to  a  second  up- 
rising that  culminated  in  the  greatest  disaster  that  ever  be- 
fell the  San  Bernardino  station  that  I  quote  from  it  at  length. 
It  is  from  Colonel  Gutierrez  to  Governor  Figueroa,  and  is 
dated  January  5,  1835.20 

Under  date  of  December  27,  1834,  I  reported  to  you  that  I  had  sent 
a  detachment  of  troops  to  the  San  Bernardino  rancho  with  the  object 
indicated  in  my  letter.  The  troops  returned  the  30th  of  said  month 
reporting  to  me  that  the  inhabitants  at  that  place  were  tranquil  and 
obedient  to  the  Government,  and  that  they  had  offered  to  secure  those 
about  whom  I  had  asked  as  soon  as  they  presented  themselves,  they 
having  then  fled  knowing  that  troops  were  on  the  way.  At  ten  o'clock 
at  night  *  *  *  *  (December  30)  an  inhabitant  of  the  San  Bernardino 
rancho  *    *    *    *  reported  that  about  daylight  that  morning  the  gentiles 


18.  Ibid.,  pp.  758-761. 

19.  Ibid^  pp.  785-787. 

20.  Ibid.,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  1-5. 
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had  attacked  them,  killed  several,  and  burned  the  rancheria.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  another  inhabitant  of  said  rancho  presented  himself  and 
gave  the  same  information.  That  is  why  I  determined  to  send  a  suffi- 
cient expedition  to  punish  those  evil  doers,  and  in  order  to  accomplish 
this  purpose,  on  the  first  of  January,  I  appealed  to  the  Alcalde  of  Los 
Angeles  and  today  the  expedition  has  departed  under  command  of  sub- 
lieutenant Don  Jose  Maria  Ramirez,  composed  of  fifty-eight  men,  well 
armed,  supplied  with  ammunition,  and  given  suitable  instructions.  This 
forenoon  five  men  and  one  woman  presented  themselves  before  me  who 
had  escaped  the  fury  of  the  attack  although  all  six  were  wounded.  After 
the  troops  had  marched,  the  majordomo  and  an  inhabitant  of  said  rancho 
presented  themselves.  The  first  reported  that  he  had  escaped  at  the 
beginning  of  the  attack  and  the  second  did  the  same  at  San  Mateo  to 
which  point  they  had  carried  him  a  prisoner  in  company  with  others. 
The  majordomo  told  me  that  after  the  gentiles  retired  he  had  returned 
to  San  Bernardino  and  found  thirteen  dead  and  a  part  of  the  rancheria 
burned,  and  that  several  families  had  succeeded  in  escaping  to  the  Hot 
Springs  and  Temescal.  The  second  informed  me  that  the  gentiles  carried 
away  many  prisoners,  forcing  their  families  to  go  with  them,  and  that 
an  alcalde  and  others  had  voluntarily  done  so  with  theirs.  They  said 
that  those  who  directed  the  uprising  were  Christians  who  had  run  away 
from  this  congregation  (San  Gabriel),  and  I  have  ordered  them  sent  to 
me  as  prisoners. 

According  to  this  report,  and  contrary  to  prevalent  tra- 
dition, the  adobe  buildings  of  the  station  seem  not  to  have 
suffered  from  fire  during  this  trouble,  a  portion  of  the 
rancheria  only  being  burned.  It  should  be  noted  that  there 
was  no  revolt  of  the  Indians  of  San  Bernardino  station,  as 
was  stated  by  Hittell  in  his  account  of  the  affair.  Most  of 
the  Indians  of  the  station  remained  loyal  to  the  mission 
authorities  and  were  either  killed  or  made  captives.  There 
was  some  treachery,  however,  since  an  alcalde  voluntarily 
accompanied  the  assailants  after  the  attack,  taking  his  fam- 
ily and  some  followers  with  him.  The  letter  states  that 
thirteen  mission  Indians  were  killed.  This  is  very  different 
from  the  hearsay  testimony  regarding  the  affair  that  was 
given  by  Daniel  Sexton  in  the  suit  I  have  previously  men- 
tioned. Sexton  stated  that  five-hundred  were  killed.  The 
official  report  would  naturally  be  much  more  reliable. 

In  a  letter  written  in  1837  to  the  Guardian  of  the  Col- 
lege of  San  Fernando,  Mexico,21  in  which  he  deplores  the 
recent  disorders  at  San  Bernardino,  Father  Duran,  Com- 
isario-Prefecto,  reveals  the  plans  the  mission  authorities 
had  at  the  time  the  buildings  were  being  erected  there, 
plans  that  were  doubtless  in  the  mind  of  Father  Payeras 
when,  in  1821,  he  and  Father  Sanchez  made  their  trip 
through  the  interior  of  what  is  now  Southern  California. 
Father  Duran's  statement  shows  the  flexibility  and  the 
great  purpose  underlying  the  mission  system.  It  was  not 
intended  that  the  missions  should  be  permanent  religious 


21.    Engelhardt,  Missions  and  Missionaries,  Vol.  4.  p.  107. 
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institutions.  As  the  country  became  populated  by  whites, 
and  the  natives  became  more  civilized,  the  missions  were 
to  be  converted  into  pueblos  served  by  a  priest  who  would 
be  concerned  with  spiritual  matters  only.  The  missionaries 
would  then  move  on  to  new  fields,  carrying  with  them  such 
natives  as  had  not  developed  in  character  to  a  point  where 
they  could  serve  as  citizens  in  the  established  communities. 
Father  Duran  says: 

If  the  Mexican  Republic  had  been  bred  in  peace,  *  *  *  California 
at  this  date  might  have  a  new  chain  of  missions  in  the  very  heart  of 
paganism  without  scarcely  any  expense  to  the  Government,  for  the 
requisites  to  found  them  could  have  been  obtained  from  the  old  estab- 
lishments. With  this  project  in  view,  San  Diego,  for  instance,  founded 
the  rancho  of  Santa  Isabel  in  the  interior;  San  Luis  Rey  established  San 
Jacinto  and  one  other  station  (San  Antonio  de  Pala) ;  San  Gabriel  founded 
the  beautiful  San  Bernardino  asistencia,  which  has  lately  been  given  to 
some  private  individual  in  spite  of  my  protest  in  behalf  of  the  rights  of 
the  Indians  of  San  Gabriel,  and  whose  entire  restitution  I  demand  to 
the  Day  of  Judgment.  Thus  all  the  missions  would  have  done  in  their 
respective  parallels,  if  the  times  had  assisted  in  building  up  instead  of 
tearing  down.  After  the  new  line  of  missions  wOuld  have  been  estab- 
lished, the  Indians  of  the  old  missions  might  have  been  emancipated 
and  would  have  been  free  to  form  pueblos  after  the  manner  of  the  white 
people,  or  they  might  have  joined  the  new  missions.  After  allotting  suffi- 
cient land  to  them,  the  remainder  with  right  good  will  would  have  been 
ceded  to  the  territorial  Government  in  order  that  it  might  favor  whom- 
soever it  desired  to  favor  *    *    *  * 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  although  the  San  Ber- 
nardino mission  station  throughout  its  fifteen  years  of 
existence  remained  an  asistencia  or  branch  of  the  San  Ga- 
briel Mission,  the  mission  authorities  were  planning  and 
working  to  make  it  an  independent  mission.  These  efforts 
did  not  cease  until  the  disorders  induced  by  adventurers 
greedy  for  California  mission  lands  put  an  end  to  mission 
extension  altogether. 

The  first  of  the  adobe  buildings  erected  at  the  San 
Bernardino  station — the  one  which  is  now  entirely  destroyed 
— served  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed,  that  of  a 
granary  and  a  home  for  the  administrative  official.  The 
second  structure — the  ruins  of  which  may  still  be  seen — 
was  the  first  and  final  step  toward  the  fulfillment  of  a 
cherished  plan.  It  was  to  have  been  the  home  of  a  mis- 
sionary who  would  attract  to  himself  the  wild  Indians  of 
desert  and  mountain  in  order  to  train  them  in  the  elements 
of  civic  duty  and  the  arts  and  industries  of  civilization. 
Beside  this  structure  would  have  arisen  the  church  in  which 
he  would  have  instructed  them  in  the  Christian  faith. 

Secularization  brought  all  these  plans  and  dreams  to 
an  end.  The  proposed  mission  became  a  private  ranch 
house,  the  dwelling  place  of  a  member  of  the  Lugo  family. 
The  court  was  converted  into  a  stock  corral.    Later,  from 
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1851  to  1857,  the  building  was  occupied  by  Bishop  Nathan 
C.  Tenney,  manager  of  the  agricultural  operations  of  the 
Mormons  on  the  old  mission  lands ;  and  during  this  period, 
Mrs.  Tenney  conducted,  in  one  of  the  rooms,  the  first  school 
to  open  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  San  Bernardino  Valley.22 
Still  later,  the  few  remaining  habitable  rooms  constituted 
the  home  of  the  Barton  family. 

The  old  ruins  have  therefore  seen  activities  in  four  dis- 
tinct periods, — the  days  of  the  Spanish  fathers,  when  the 
Indians  were  being  trained  to  serve  both  church  and  state; 
the  Spanish-Mexican  period,  with  its  romantic,  care-free 
life  on  the  great  ranchos ;  the  Mormon  period,  with  its  men 
of  peculiar  religious  views,  but  with  the  virtues  of  honesty, 
thrift,  industry,  and  indomitable  purpose;  and  the  cosmo- 
politan American  pioneer  period. 

The  ruins,  so  long  as  they  were  occupied,  were  the 
home  of  leading  spirits  in  each  of  these  periods.  They 
mark  the  most  important  historic  spot  in  the  San  Bernardino 
Valley,  and  if  steps  are  not  taken  soon  for  their  preserva- 
tion, they  will  be  lost  irretrievably.  It  is  with  the  hope  of 
inspiring  an  interest  that  will  lead  to  their  preservation  and 
restoration  that  much  of  the  work  necessary  to  prepare  this 
article  has  been  done. 

NOTE 

Since  completing  the  foregoing  paper  the  author  has  had  access  to 
the  very  rare  pamphlet,  "San  Bernardino  County,  Its  Climate  and  Re- 
sources." W.  D.  Frazee,  1876.  The  following  quotation  from  page  23, 
is  from  a  statement  by  Daniel  Sexton,  who  arrived  in  San  Bernardino 
in  1841,  seven  years  after  the  Asistencia  was  abandoned. 

"The  Indians  at  that  time  had  full  and  entire  possession  of  the  country; 
prior  to  that  time,  having  had  some  trouble  with  the  Catholics,  they  took  the 
priest,  Thomas  Astanego,  [Estenaga]  captive,  and  held  a  war  council  in  which 
it  was  determined  to  give  him  a  whipping,  which  they  did,  and  let  him  go. 
Astanego  related  the  matter  to  me,  and  the  Indians  told  me  that  they  would 
have  killed  him,  but  feared  to  offend  the  Great  Spirit  by  killing  a  medicine 
man.  I  was  well  acquainted  with  Astanego,  who  was  the  last  priest  who 
officiated  at  the  Old  Mission,  and  had  abandoned  it  to  the  Indians  prior  to 
my  arrival;  he  was  from  Spain,  and  a  man  of  letters." 

It  is  probable  that  this  statement  is  innocently  responsible  for  two 
errors  that  appear  in  various  historical  writings  relating  to  the  San 
Bernardino  Valley:  viz,  that  Father  Estenaga  was  a  resident  missionary 
at  San  Bernardino;  and,  that  his  capture  by  Indians  occurred  while  he 
was  there.  What  Mr.  Sexton  says  about  Father  Estenaga's  story  of  his 
mistreatment,  and  what  the  Indians  told  him  of  their  reason  for  sparing 
his  life,  is  probably  true.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  any  mission- 
ary was  ever  stationed  permanently  at  San  Bernardino.  According  to 
mission  records,  Father  Estenaga  was  assigned  to  San  Gabriel,  but  we 
know  he  possessed  a  horse-drawn  vehicle  equipped  with  the  essentials 
for  conducting  religious  services,  and  probably  included  San  Bernardino 
in  the  circuit  that  he  traveled.  He  was  captured  by  Indians  near  Puente, 
a  U  w  hours  after  his  departure  from  San  Gabriel,  and  not  at  San  Bernar- 
dino. 

22.  Mr.  P,  M.  V;m  Leuven  informed  the  writer  that  he  attended  M>s. 
Tenney'g  school  111  1854  or  1855.  The  pupils  were  children  of  American  and 
Spanish  Callfornlatl  settlers.  Tuition  was  paid  by  parents  for  each  child  at- 
t*- ruling. 


NEW  LIGHT  ON  THE  NAME 
OF  CALIFORNIA 

BY  HERBERT  D.  AUSTIN 
University  of  Southern  California 

There  have  been  many  attempts  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  the  melodious  yet  stately  name  of  California. 
Some  of  the  more  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  "great  brown 
land"  have  been  fain  to  associate  its  first  syllables  with 
the  Greek  kalos,  "beautiful" ;  etymologists  of  g  r  i  m  m  e  r 
mood  have  suspected  them  of  being  from  the  same  root  as 
the  Spanish  caliente,  "hot",  and  the  "-fornia"  of  bearing  an 
unflatteringly  close  relationship  to  "furnace" ;  many  modest 
but  not  altogether  unromantic  guessers  have  looked  to  the 
familiar  Arabic  word  caliph  as  a  likely  clue;  the  complete 
list  of  would-be  explanations  is  fairly  long. 

A  goodly  part  of  them  became  out  of  date  in  1917 
when  the  University  of  California  Press  published  Ruth 
Putnam's  California:  the  Name,1  in  which  Edward  Everett 
Hale's  surmise  of  sixty  years  ago  that  it  was  from  an  old 
Spanish  romance  received  satisfying  scholarly  confirmation. 
This  romance,  the  Exploits  of  Esplandian  (Las  sergas  de 
Esplandidn)  related  in  Spanish  the  adventures  of  Esplan- 
dian, son  of  the  ultra-famous  Amadis  of  Gaul ;  and  was 
added  by  Montalvo,  as  a  fifth  book,  to  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Amadis  from  the  Portuguese.  It  was  already 
in  print  before  1520,  and  evidently  became  at  once  im- 
mensely popular.  In  it  figures  a  wild  and  wonderful  island 
called  California  "at  the  right  hand  of  the  Indies  .... 
very  close  to  that  part  of  the  Terrestrial  Paradise;  which 
was  inhabited  by  black  women  without  so  much  as  a  man 
among  them,  and  they  lived  in  the  manner  of  Amazons. 
They  were  robust  of  body  with  strong  passionate  hearts  and 
great  virtue.  The  island  itself  is  one  of  the  wildest  in  the 
world  on  account  of  the  bold  and  craggy  rocks."  Their 
warlike  and  beautiful  queen,  Calafia,  was  leagued  with  the 
pagan  princes  against  the  leaders  of  Christendom,  from 
the  great  Amadis  and  Esplandian  down. 

In  the  Old  French  epic,  the  Song  of  Roland,  at  least 
four  hundred  years  earlier,  mention  is  made  of  a  pagan 


1.  Ruth  Putnam,  with  collab.  of  Herbert  I.  Priestly,  Ph.  D.,  California, 
The  Name  (Univ.  of  Calif.  Publications  in  History,  Dec.  19,  1917,  Vol.  4,  No. 
4,  pp.  293-365.) 
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city  or  country  "Califerne"  which  along  with  northern  bar- 
barian tribes  and  with  others  from  Sicily  and  "Afrique"  is 
regarded  as  of  great  potential  danger  to  the  hosts  of  Chris- 
tendom ;  and  this  earlier  occurrence  of  a  name  so  strikingly 
similar  to  that  of  California  has  given  rise  to  numerous  ob- 
servations on  the  part  of  inquiring  minds,  ranging  all  the 
way  from  scepticism  to  affirmation.  Whether  it  was  taken 
by  Montalvo,  with  some  slight  alteration,  from  the  Chanson 
de  Roland,  or  whether  both  got  it  from  a  common  source 
or  related  sources,  the  ultimate  origin  and  etymology  was 
as  obscure  as  ever. 

But  at  last  the  veil  seems  to  have  been  lifted !  At  any 
rate,  in  his  very  thorough  study  of  the  Chanson  de  Roland, 
just  off  the  press  of  Champion,2  P.  Boissonnade,  Dean  of 
the  Literary  Faculty  of  Poitiers,  offers  a  scholarly  and  ap- 
pealing explanation  which  will  convince  many,  and  enter- 
tain all,  of  those  interested  in  this  subject.  The  sum  and 
substance  of  his  thesis  is  in  brief  as  follows: — 

There  were  a  number  of  fortified  cities  located  at 
strategic  points  of  the  Mussulman  domain  in  N.W.  Africa, 
some  of  them  famed  for  their  magnificance  as  well  as  for 
their  strength,  and  the  Arabic  word  for  this  type  of  town 
was  kalaa  or  kalat;  this  word  was  used  as  a  prefix  in  form- 
ing their  names,  and  a  number  of  such  names  were  known 
to  the  Christian  world.  The  Arabic  geographers  have  pre- 
served for  us  many  of  these  mouth-filling  appellations; 
among  them  was  one  in  particular  which  designated  a  city 
of  this  type  apparently  very  famous  among  the  western 
Christians :  it  lay  four  days'  march  south  of  Bougie ;  was  the 
capital  of  a  great  empire  founded  by  a  warrior  called  Beni- 
Hammad  whose  renown  for  magnificence  rivalled  that  of 
Solomon ;  and  was  named  after  the  Berber  tribe  of  the  Beni- 
Ifren,  who  were  his  vassals,  "Kalaa-Ifrene"  or  "Kal-Ifrene." 
It  was  the  queen  city  of  Barbary  in  the  XI  century ;  and  re- 
cent excavations  on  the  site  have  confirmed  the  glowing 
accounts  left  by  Arabic  geographers  and  historians  as  to 
its  extent  and  splendor.  It  was  the  kalaa,  par  excellence, 
in  the  eyes  and  imaginations  of  the  Occidental  defenders  of 
the  Faith,  until  its  downfall  in  the  middle  of  the  XII  cen- 
tury. 

Professor  Boissonnade  considers  it  undoubtedly  to  have 
been  not  only  the  "Califerne"  of  the  Chanson  de  Roland  but 
also  the  "California"  of  the  Sergas  de  Esplandidn;  and  as  a 


2.  P.  Jiol.H.sonriade,  Du  Nouveau  sur  la  Chanson  de  Roland,  Paris  (Champion), 
1523. 
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sort  of  epilogue  he  comments  on  the  'singular  destiny  which 
was  in  store  for  this  name  from  the  Maghreb  (N.  W.  Afri- 
ca) :  in  a  Spanish  romance,  added  to  the  Amadis  de  Gaula 
in  the  XV  and  XVI  centuries,  it  designates  the  imaginary 
country  of  the  Black  Amazons;  and  finally  it  is  applied, 
in  America,  to  the  land  since  become  famous  under  the 
name  of  California' ! 

So  that  the  Arabic  word  caliph  appears  not  to  have  been 
a  bad  clue. 


AN  EMIGRANT'S  TRIP  ACROSS  THE  PLAINS  IN  1859 


BY  WILLIAM  H.  KNIGHT 

INTRODUCTORY  NOTE:  This  reminiscence  of  Mr.  William  H. 
Knight  concerning  his  trip  to  California  in  1859  is  not  the  ordinary  story 
appearing  under  similar  headings.  This  account  has  a  closer  association 
with  the  history  of  California  than  will  appear  from  the  narrative,  for 
the  author,  always  closely  associated  with  literary  affairs,  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  production  of  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft's  monumental 
"Works"  on  the  Pacific  States.  In  1859  Mr.  Knight  entered  the  service 
of  Mr.  Bancroft,  and  as  editor  and  compiler  of  statistical  works  relative 
to  the  Pacific  Coast,  he  was  engaged  in  preparing  a  "Hand-Book  Almanac" 
for  the  year  1860.  In  pursuing  this  work  Mr.  Knight  asked  Mr.  Ban- 
croft for  the  several  books  required  for  the  task.  In  order  to  have  all 
the  books  necessary  conveniently  located,  Mr.  Bancroft  had  Mr.  Knight 
clear  the  shelves  around  his  desk  and  transferred  to  these  shelves  all 
the  books  in  stock  referring  to  California.  Some  fifty  or  seventy-five 
volumes  were  collected  and  in  this  small  number  around  the  desk  of  Mr. 
Knight,  the  unique  and  world  famous  Bancroft  Library  had  its  beginning. 
This  collection  grew  there  under  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Knight,  who  was  now 
made  manager  of  the  publishing  department  of  the  Bancroft  Company. 
In  this  capacity  Mr.  Knight  aided  in  securing  material  subsequently  used 
in  Bancroft's  "Works." 

Mr.  Knight  at  the  present  time  lives  in  Los  Angeles  and  is  an  en- 
thusiastic and  loyal  member  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

— Holland  A.  Vandegrift. 

In  the  decade  beginning  with  1850,  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  phenomenal  discovery  of  gold  nuggets  in  the 
river  beds  of  the  Sierra  streams,  there  was  a  great  hegira 
of  people  from  all  countries  to  California.  Many  thousands 
of  immigrants  came  from  the  Middle  West  and  from  the 
Atlantic  States,  though  a  portion  of  that  throng  of  gold 
seekers  came  in  steamships  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien, 
or  the  so-called  Nicaraugua  route.  But  great  numbers 
crossed  the  barren  plains  in  covered  wagons  and  threaded 
the  difficult  and  dangerous  mountain  passes  of  which  there 
were  three  ranges  to  be  overcome. 

Unfriendly  Indians,  wild  animals,  roving  herds  of 
buffaloes,  and  steep  grades,  were  serious  perils  in  the  early 
50s,  but  later  the  wolves  and  bears  slunk  away  from  the 
traveled  routes,  and  the  buffaloes  had  been  ruthlessly 
slaughtered.  There  still  remained  a  few  tribes  of  Indians, 
generally  inoffensive,  but  we  had  to  guard  against  profes- 
sional bandits,  supposed  to  be  Mormons,,  that  infested  the 
region  of  the  Mormon  settlements.  To  guard  against  their 
incursions  it  was  necessary  to  station  night  watchmen 
around  every  emigrant  camp. 
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For  mutual  protection  emigrant  parties  of  10  to  15 
were  often  made  up  in  little  towns  from  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia  to  Iowa  and  Missouri,  generally  to  make  their 
final  start  from  Omaha  or  St.  Joseph.  In  the  year  1858  I 
was  the  youngest  clerk  in  the  auditor  general's  office  at 
Lansing,  Michigan.  On  the  first  of  January  following  there 
was  a  change  in  the  State  Administration  and  I  was  rotated 
out  of  office.  A  man,  Captain  Nash,  who  had  taken  stock 
over  the  Plains  in  1857  with  good  results,  desired  to  repeat 
the  venture  in  1859  and  proposed  to  outfit  a  company  in  Lan- 
sing. He  invited  me  to  join  him.  I  had  secretely  been 
longing  to  go  to  California  and  I  gladly  accepted  his  offer. 

Our  company  consisted  of  12  persons,  including  three 
ladies — Miss  Nash,  the  Captain's  sister,  Miss  Clapp,  who  re- 
signed the  principalship  of  the  Female  Seminary  to  join  us, 
and  one  of  her  teachers.  There  were  two  covered  wagons, 
20  horses  and  mules,  three  tents,  and  a  supply  of  provisions. 
We  were  to  assemble  at  St.  Joe  and  start  from  that  city  on 
the  third  of  May,  1859. 

A  week  before  that  date  I  went  to  Burlington,  Iowa,  by 
rail,  and  there  boarded  a  big  Mississippi  steamboat  which 
took  me  down  the  noble  stream  to  Hannibal,  Missouri.  If, 
when  I  landed,  Huckleberry  Finn  was  circulating  among 
the  throng  on  the  wharf,  I  did  not  recognize  him,  but  quickly 
boarded  the  waiting  train  which  whisked  me  across  the 
State  of  Missouri  to  St.  Joseph  on  its  western  border. 

There  I  remained  for  two  or  three  days  while  Capt. 
Nash  was  completing  his  outfit  for  the  long  journey.  One 
evening  I  went  to  the  theatre  and  heard  Maggie  Mitchell 
sing  the  song  which  was  dedicated  to  her.  The  house  was 
packed. 

I  paid  $20  in  advance  for  my  grub  on  the  journey; 
bought  a  six-barrel  revolver  and  a  formidable  dirk,  both  of 
which  were  slung  to  my  belt.  I  also  bought  a  buffalo  robe 
for  five  dollars;  you  probably  could  not  buy  one  now  for 
$100.  Among  my  duties  was  standing  guard  over  the  camp 
one-half  of  every  third  night,  to  notify  the  men  if  any  wild 
animal  or  suspicious  character  was  seen  lurking  about. 

During  the  first  ten  days  I  slept  in  one  of  the  tents 
which  were  erected  every  evening.  After  that  ten  days  I 
wrapped  myself  in  my  buffalo  every  night  and  slept  under 
the  open  sky  all  the  way  to  Sacramento. 

After  we  had  been  out  two  weeks  I  was  standing  guard 
one  night  when  a  violent  storm  threatened ;  the  dry  grass  on 
distant  hills  was  on  fire  and  the  wind  began  to  howl.  I 
went  to  the  men's  tent  and  told  them  to  get  up  and  secure 
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the  stakes.  One  of  them  called  out,  "We're  sleeping  and 
won't  get  up."  In  less  than  three  minutes  their  tent  was 
prostrate  over  their  heads.  They  crawled  out  from  under 
their  canvass,  strengthened  the  ladies'  tent  which  I  had 
held  over  their  heads,  and  looked  after  the  animals,  some 
of  which  had  broken  loose  and  fled  into  the  brush  bordering 
a  little  near-by  stream.  While  watching  the  storm-clouds 
and  fitful  flashes  of  lightning,  a  sudden  gust  wrenched  my 
felt  hat  from  my  head  and  the  next  instant  a  blinding  flash 
revealed  it  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  the  air.  I  never 
saw  it  again. 

In  the  morning  our  stray  animals  were  captured,  and 
kitchen  utensils  and  other  belongings  which  had  been  left 
about  the  camp  fire,  were  found  scattered  hundreds  of  yards 
distant  and  brought  in.  This,  fortunately,  was  the  only 
storm  our  company  encountered  during  the  remainder  of 
our  journey  to  California. 

We  had  been  traveling  along  the  south  side  of  the 
Platte  River — a  broad,  shallow,  but  swift  stream,  with  a 
treacherous  bottom — the  detritus  of  the  soil  brought  down 
from  the  mountains.  We  came  to  a  place  where  it  could 
be  forded,  though  yet  waist  deep.  A  rude  ferry  took  our 
wagons  and  the  ladies  over  to  the  northern  shore,  but  we 
men  had  to  wade  and  lead  our  animals;  it  was  unsafe  to 
ride  them. 

While  traveling  along  the  northern  shore  we  stopped 
one  day  for  lunch,  when  some  one  yelled,  "Here  comes  a 
buffalo!"  The  big  animal,  perhaps  the  last  of  his  herd, 
was  swiftly  bounding  along  in  mighty  leaps,  making  for  the 
stream  above  us.  I  took  a  gun  from  the  wagon,  mounted 
old  Pete,  the  horse  assigned  to  me,  and  pushed  rapidly  to 
intercept  the  shaggy  beast,  but  as  he  reached  the  river  not 
over  a  hundred  yards  distant,  I  fired,  I  am  glad  to  say  with- 
out effect,  for  he  would  only  have  added  another  to  the 
numerous  skeletons  which  dotted  the  plains.  We  never 
saw  another  buffalo  on  our  entire  journey.  The  vast  herds 
that  once  roamed  over  these  western  lands  had  nearly  all 
been  ruthlessly  slaughtered. 

As  we  reached  the  outlying  spurs  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains we  had  to  climb  steeper  grades,  the  traveling  was 
rougher,  and  Indians  were  encountered.  One  day  in  Horse 
Valley,  we  stopped  for  lunch  as  usual  about  half  past  eleven 
o'clock.  Two  other  small  companies  had  joined  us  for  com- 
mon protection  and  safety,  increasing  our  number  to  about 
20  men  and  women  and  40  animals,  all  under  the  guidance 
of  our  Capt.  Nash. 
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While  we  were  quietly  partaking  of  our  plain  but  ap- 
petising repast,  there  broke  upon  our  ears  a  shrill  war- 
whoop,  and  looking  up  to  the  canyon  between  the  mountain 
tops,  there  appeared  some  half  dozen  Indians  on  horseback, 
not  a  mile  away,  dashing  down  the  slope  toward  us.  "Get 
your  guns  and  have  your  knives  ready,"  was  the  order  of 
Capt.  Nash,  delivered  in  a  low  tone.  He  told  the  ladies,  of 
whom  there  were  now  five,  to  retire  to  the  other  side  of  the 
wagons,  which  had  been  drawn  up  in  line. 

The  Indians,  observing  our  formidable  array  of  men 
and  arms,  slowed  down  and  stopped  at  a  little  distance. 
Nash  took  a  loaf  of  bread,  advancing  to  the  leader,  saying 
"Howdy,"  a  salutation  understood  by  all  the  Indian  tribes. 
The  Indian  gave  a  like  response,  and  matters  were  at  once 
on  a  friendly  footing.  The  loaf  was  accepted  with  thanks 
and  the  cavalcade  moved  slowly  away  in  another  direction. 
Our  horses  and  mules  were  very  alluring,  and  if  there  had 
been  only  half  a  dozen  of  us,  the  affair  might  have  turned 
out  very  differently. 

One  day  we  reached  an  Indian  village  and  stopped  for 
a  little  while  to  chat  with  the  friendly  Indians  and  squaws, 
sitting  and  standing  around  a  camp  fire  near  their  wigwams, 
some  of  them  smoking  their  long-stemmed  pipes,  and  ap- 
parently enjoying  life  Indian  fashion.  As  we  stood  talking 
with  one  of  them  who  used  broken  English  very  well,  a  little 
girl,  perhaps  10  or  12  years  old,  suddenly  threw  off  a  blan- 
ket, her  only  covering,  and  darted  along  a  prostrate  tree 
on  which  a  squirrel  was  swiftly  running,  and  just  as  she  had 
overtaken  it  and  attempted  to  grab  it,  the  squirrel  escaped 
in  a  knot  hole  in  the  log.  The  squaw  mother,  smiling, 
picked  up  the  blanket,  carried  it  down  to  the  girl,  and  throw- 
ing it  over  her  shoulders  led  her  back  to  our  group. 

Descending  the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
an  incident  occurred  that  may  be  worth  relating.  One  mid- 
afternoon  as  our  company  was  traveling  along  a  well-worn 
trail  parallel  to  a  little  brawling  stream,  on  the  banks  of 
which  we  were  to  camp  for  the  night,  I  took  a  gun  from  the 
wagon  and  climbed  to  the  crest  of  a  hill  a  hundred  feet  or 
so  above  us,  to  see  the  country  beyond.  It  consisted  of  an 
open  forest  on  undulating  land  stretching  way  to  the  base 
of  distant  mountain  summits. 

My  appearance  over  the  ridge  startled  a  large  herd  of 
antelope  which  scampered  away  in  the  opposite  direction. 
We  saw  two  or  three  flocks  of  those  shy  creatures  while  en 
route,  but  always  at  a  distance  and  never  within  gunshot. 
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Presently  I  noticed  that  it  was  getting  late  and  I  had  wan- 
dered some  distance  from  the  stream.  I  quickened  my  pace 
and  struck  a  worn  path  by  which  animals  were  accustomed 
to  go  down  to  the  stream  for  refreshment.  A  bright  al- 
most full  moon  was  shining  in  the  clear  mountain  atmos- 
phere rendering  every  object  very  distinct.  As  I  was  hurry- 
ing along  to  overtake  my  company  I  suddenly  perceived  a 
big  gray  wolf  standing  still  in  the  path  facing  me.  He  was 
not  more  than  40  or  50  feet  distant,  his  head  and  front  so 
distinct,  and  making  such  an  indelible  impression  on  my 
brain  that  I  recall  every  lineament  of  the  animal  at  this 
moment.  I  quickly  considered  what  to  do,  and  deliberately 
bringing  my  gun  to  bear  on  his  head,  pulled  the  trigger, 
thinking  that  if  I  should  wound  him  and  he  should  spring 
at  me  I  would  pepper  him  with  my  revolver.  The  gun 
snapped  but  did  not  explode.  I  was  in  a  quandary.  I  did 
not  want  to  approach  him  with  my  revolver,  yet  that  was 
my  only  recourse,  though  I  thought  of  my  strong  bowie 
knife  on  the  other  side  of  my  belt,  and  considered  how  I 
could  use  both  instruments  if  attacked.  The  old  wolves  on 
the  plains  had  become  very  knowing.  To  my  great  relief, 
hearing  the  click  of  my  gun,  the  wolf  turned  squarely  at 
right  angles  and  walked  slowly  down  to  a  thicket  of  shrubs 
bordering  the  little  stream.  Without  a  tremor  I  walked 
past  the  spot  where  the  wolf  had  stood,  and  fired  a  shot 
in  the  air  to  let  my  people  know  where  I  was.  It  was  in- 
stantly answered  by  a  shot  from  the  camp  and  shouts  of 
joy  near  enough  to  be  heard.  When  I  got  down  to  the 
camp,  they  had  forded  the  stream  and  were  on  the  other 
bank,  but  a  friendly  Indian  met  me,  told  me  to  get  on  his 
back  and  wading  through  the  stream  carried  me  across  dry 
shod.  I  was  received  with  mingled  exclamations  of  joy  on 
my  safe  return  to  camp,  and  scoldings  for  creating  alarm 
by  my  absence  from  the  company.  The  scenes  of  that  event 
are  very  vivid  in  my  memory  today. 

Near  the  last  of  June  we  reached  Echo  Canyon,  a 
crevice  between  high  rocks  in  the  Utah  Range  through 
which  our  route  lay,  and  camped  there  for  the  night.  We 
were  within  a  day's  march  from  Ogden.  The  echoes  were 
wonderful,  reverberating  back  and  forth  between  perpen- 
dicular rocks  seemingly  100  feet  high.  There  were  narrow 
and  steep  side  crevices  which  led  to  the  surface  above.  One 
of  the  men  and  myself  laboriously  climbed  up  to  the  top 
where  loose  rocks  and  boulders  were  lying  around.  We 
then  realized  how  the  Mormons  had,  in  a  previous  year, 
rolled  great  boulders  over  the  edge  of  the  walls,  precipitat- 
ing them  upon  a  detachment  of  U.  S.  soldiers  as  they  were 
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marching  through  the  canyon.  This  act  led  to  a  larger 
force  being  sent  by  the  Government  to  more  effectually  con- 
trol the  Mormons  or  marauding  Indians,  so  that  emigrants 
might  more  safely  pass  through  the  canyon.  I  should  men- 
tion that  while  in  camp  that  night,  when  everything  was 
quiet,  and  its  purpose  was  understood,  I  fired  a  shot  from 
my  pistol,  and  we  were  able  to  count  21  echoes,  each  one 
a  little  fainter  than  the  preceding,  till  the  last  was  almost 
inaudible. 

Our  company  reached  Salt  Lake  on  July  first,  and 
camped  in  its  close  vicinity  for  more  than  a  week.  Our 
animals  had  good  forage  and  were  recuperated  for  the  try- 
ing ordeal  ahead  of  us  in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Nevada. 
On  the  edge  of  the  lake  near  the  shore  was  a  hot  spring  of 
considerable  volume,  heating  the  waters  for  some  distance 
around.  Into  this  a  couple  of  us  plunged  and  had  a  re- 
freshing swim. 

On  Sunday  morning  I  went  to  the  old  Tabernacle  where, 
it  was  said,  3,000  persons  were  gathered  to  hear  and  see 
Brigham  Young.  I  was  within  a  few  seats  of  the  front 
and  had  a  good  opportunity  to  observe  the  speaker.  After 
a  hymn  was  sung,  without  a  prayer,  Brigham  came  to  the 
front  of  the  platform  and  placing  his  hands  on  the  rail, 
began  in  a  low  voice  amid  profound  silence.  He  was  ap- 
parently gathering  his  thoughts  as  his  gaze  was  bent  on  the 
floor.  But  presently  he  straightened  up,  looked  over  his 
large  audience,  used  gestures,  and  spoke  with  much  force. 
It  was  quite  apparent  that  he  was  master  of  the  situation. 

At  the  close  of  his  sermon,  perhaps  half  an  hour  long, 
he  made  a  very  important  announcement.  He  said  there 
was  a  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  to  the  south,  the  basis  of 
a  fine  farming  country,  capable  of  being  developed  into  a 
prosperous  community.  Thirty  persons,  he  said,  have  been 
selected  to  move  their  families  into  that  valley,  and  they 
will  be  supplied  with  teams  and  farming  implements  and 
the  means  for  building  homes.  I  was  told  the  next  day 
that  only  about  half  a  dozen  of  the  persons  named  knew 
that  they  had  been  selected  for  the  venture,  yet  all  were 
proud  to  be  chosen.  It  was  a  striking  example  of  the  ab- 
solute dictatorship  of  Brigham  Young  in  that  isolated  sec- 
tion of  the  country. 

Next  day,  Monday,  four  of  our  company — Capt.  Nash, 
Miss  Nash,  Miss  Clapp,  and  myself — called  on  this  Dictator 
in  his  guarded  office.  We  passed  between  two  Mormon 
soldiers  stationed  one  on  either  side  of  the  gate,  and  be- 
tween two  more  soldiers  at  the  door.    Brigham,  having  pre- 
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viously  consented  to  the  interview,  was  seated  behind  a  long 
low  counter.  A  gun,  sword  and  lance  hung  on  the  wall 
within  his  reach.  We  were  courteously  received  and  Capt. 
Nash  explained  that  our  company  of  20  persons  were  going 
through  with  our  stock.  He  had  heard  that  some  other 
parties  had  been  molested  by  Indians,  and  asked  if  we 
could  be  assured  of  our  safety  in  passing  through  his  terri- 
tory. He  assured  us  that  we  need  have  no  anxiety  on  that 
score.  Then  the  ladies  spoke  of  the  wonderful  city  and 
surrounding  farming  improvements  which  had  been  estab- 
lished in  the  midst  of  that  distant  mountain  region,  and  he 
replied  with  the  oft  quoted  remark  that  his  people  had 
made  the  desert  blossom  as  the  rose. 

It  may  be  worth  mentioning  that  one  of  our  camps  in 
Utah  was  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  city  and  the  picturesque 
lake  with  its  islands  and  bays.  One  evening  a  big  rattler 
was  discovered  near  one  of  the  tents.  He  was  coiled  up, 
his  tail  buzzing,  ready  for  business.  A  bullet  ended  his 
career,  and  after  pulling  off  seven  rattles  he  was  thrown 
down  the  declivity.  As  I  lay  in  my  buffalo  a  little  later  I 
began  to  wonder  if  the  mate  of  the  rattler  might  not  be 
wandering  around  in  search  of  her  mate  and  perhaps  poke 
her  nose  into  my  buffalo,  but  "tired  nature's  sweet  restorer" 
soon  closed  my  eyes  in  refreshing  sleep.  The  next  day  I 
learned  that  our  camping  ground  was  locally  known  as 
"Rattlesnake  Hill." 

After  recuperating  our  animals  and  laying  in  a  fresh 
supply  of  food,  we  resumed  our  march  to  California,  some 
portions  of  which  were  to  be  more  trying  than  any  of  our 
preceding  experiences.  Passing  round  the  north  end  of 
Great  Salt  Lake,  we  plunged  into  a  succession  of  the  burn- 
ing deserts  of  the  Territory  of  Nevada.  At  times  there 
were  considerable  intervals  between  water  supplys.  Many 
little  streams  were  dried  up  or  were  very  sluggish  and  un- 
fit to  drink.  All  along  the  route  were  evidences  of  disasters 
overtaken  by  other  unfortunate  adventurers.  Dead  oxen, 
broken  and  abandoned  wagons,  the  skeleton  heads  of 
slaughtered  buffalos,  and  now  and  then  a  grave  of  some  un- 
fortunate person,  were  frequent  reminders  of  the  perils 
that  had  been  encountered  by  others.  Not  the  least  of  our 
discomforts  was  the  floating  alkali  dust  and  the  pestiferous 
flies  and  gnats  that  incessantly  attacked  every  exposed  part 
of  one's  body. 

In  Central  Nevada  our  route  lay  through  a  low  moun- 
tain chain,  through  which  there  was  a  narrow  defile  with 
great  granite  rocks  on  either  side  of  its  steep  sides,  behind 
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which  lurking  foes  could  safely  hide.  When  we  reached 
Carson  City  the  morning  papers  had  an  account  of  the 
massacre  of  a  family  of  six  persons  who  had  rashly  ven- 
tured to  go  through  the  canyon  alone.  This  occurred  the 
very  next  day  after  our  own  party  had  passed  through.  The 
Indians  or  highwaymen,  whoever  they  were,  took  the  four 
horses,  arms  and  supplies,  but  abandoned  the  wagon  for 
which  they  had  no  use.  I  have  aften  thought  of  the  sad 
fate  of  that  family,  whose  members  we  had  met  a  few  days 
before. 

In  going  west  through  Humboldt  valley  we  passed 
through  broad  fields  of  wild  oats  which  were  full  headed 
and  nearly  up  to  one's  armpits.  The  Sink'of  the  Humboldt, 
having  no  outlet,  is  a  lake  in  the  winter  months,  but  is  a 
morass  in  summer. 

When  we  reached  Carson  City  we  lost  one  of  our  bright- 
est members.  Miss  Clapp,  former  Lansing  Seminary  Prin- 
cipal, decided  to  remain  there  and  establish  a  Girl's  School. 
She  did  well,  her  school  became  popular,  she  accumulated 
property,  and  in  middle  life  removed  to  Palo  Alto,  where  I 
visited  her  in  1908  and  found  her  enjoying  life  in  comfort- 
able circumstances. 

From  Carson  City  our  company  climbed  the  eastern 
summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  and  descended  into 
a  beautiful  valley  to  the  south  end  of  what  was  then  known 
as  Lake  Bigler,  now  Lake  Tahoe,  and  camped  there  two 
nights,  as  there  was  good  forage  for  our  somewhat  jaded 
animals.  It  was  a  little  past  the  middle  of  August,  and  I 
broke  a  thin  crust  of  ice  in  the  morning  to  bathe  my  hands 
and  face  for  breakfast. 

Before  descending  to  the  Lake  I  mounted  old  Pete  and 
climbed  over  a  rough  trail  to  the  summit  of  a  peak  about 
1,000  feet  above  the  lake  where  I  had  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  entire  valley  in  which  the  deep  blue  waters  of  the 
lake  was  embossomed.  Majestic  forests  of  pine,  fir  and 
spruce  clothed  the  mountain  sides  from  the  border  of  the 
lake  to  snow  peaks  3,000  feet  above.  It  was  a  bewilder- 
ingly  beautiful  sight,  in  strong  contrast  with  the  weary 
months  I  had  experienced  on  the  parched  plains,  and  my 
eyes  filled  with  tears  of  thankfulness  in  contemplating  it. 
It  is  yet  difficult  for  me  to  revert  even  today,  to  that  won- 
derful scene  which  is  deeply  graven  on  the  tablets  of  my 
memory,  without  emotion. 

Four  years  later  I  was  the  means  of  changing  the  name 
of  the  lake  from  Bigler — a  former  governor  of  California — 
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to  Tahoe,  a  euphoneous  Indian  word  meaning  Big  Waters, 
in  contrast  with  many  small  lakes  on  the  mountain  sides.1 

Leaving  the  lake  our  company  continued  its  journey 
over  the  western  summit  of  the  Sierras,  and  we  made  our 
way  down  through  Placerville  to  Sacramento  where  we  ar- 
rived on  the  26th  of  August,  having  been  on  the  journey 
nearly  four  months.  Emigrants  with  ox  teams  usually  took 
from  five  to  six  months  en  route.  That  night  I  slept  out  of 
doors  as  I  had  done  throughout  the  entire  journey  after 
the  first  ten  days.  I  was  tossing  on  a  pile  of  hay  in  a  subur- 
ban field,  wondering  what  my  next  move  would  be,  when 
I  observed  a  wonderful  exhibition  of  Northern  Lights,  a 
sight  I  had  often  witnessed  in  the  skies  of  New  York  State, 
but  which  I  was  told  was  rarely  seen  so  far  south.  Next 
morning  the  papers  stated  that  it  was  the  most  extraordi- 


1.    NOTE—PARTICULARS  OF  NAMING  LAKE  TAHOE 

In  1862  I  was  manager  of  the  publishing  department  of  the  large  Bancroft 
establishment  in  San  Francisco.  Their  business  covered  the  entire  region  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  British  Columbia  to  Mexico.  Mr.  Bancroft  re- 
quested me  to  compile  a  map  of  this  large  region  and  I  was  a  year  in  gather- 
ing the  material  from  every  county  in  the  territory  embaced,  frequently  ad- 
dressing two  or  three  letters  before  getting  the  requisite  information.  We 
hired  an  expert  draftsman  named  Wackenreuder  to  draw  the  large  map- 
some  three  feet  wide  by  five  feet  high,  embracing  all  the  detail  we  had  been 
able  to  gather. 

Meantime  I  had  learned  that  much  dissatisfaction  had  been  expressed  re- 
garding the  name — Lake  Bigler — which  had  been  imposed  upon  the  beautiful 
sheet  of  water  lying  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  California  at  an  elevation 
exceeding  6,000  feet.  I  fully  sympathized  with  the  prevailing  sentiment  and 
instructed  the  draftsman  to  omit  that  name  from  the  lake.  Consequently  when 
I  invited  two  prominent  newspaper  men — John  S.  Hittell,  editor  of  the  Alta 
California,  then  the  leading  republican  organ  of  San  Francisco;  and  Henry 
Degroot,  traveling  correspondent  of  the  Secramento  Union  and  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bulletin  to  inspect  and  criticise  the  map,  then  ready  to  be  sent  to  the 
copperplate  engraver,  Degroot,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  Washoe  region 
where  the  rich  Comstock  silver  mines  had  been  creating  a  world  of  excitement, 
suddenly  turned  to  me  and  rmearked,  "Why,  Mr.  Knight,  you  have  left  off  the 
name  of  Lake  Bigler." 

I  then  asked,  knowing  the  prevailing  objection  to  that  name  expressed  by 
many  California  newspapers,  what  name  either  of  the  gentlemen  would  sug- 
gest for  that  beautiful  lake  lying  between  the  double  summits  of  the  Sierras. 

Neither  of  the  gentlemen  seemed  surprised  at  my  question,  but  began  at 
once  suggesting  various  names.  I  said  I  do  not  want  hackneyed  names  that 
have  been  used  for  other  geographical  objects,  and  turning  to  Degroot  I  in- 
quired if  he  knew  what  the  Indians  called  it.  He  took  a  memorandum  from 
his  pocket  and  examined  a  list  of  Indian  names  of  which  he  had  made  notes, 
and  exclaimed,  "Why,  here  it  is;  the  Washoe  tribe  call  it  Tahoe,  meaning  Big 
Waters,  for  it  is  the  largest  body  of  water  which  those  untraveled  Indians 
know  anything  about."  I  was  at  once  struck  with  the  euphonious  name  and  its 
significance,  and  I  asked  the  gentlemen  if  they  would  support  me  in  giving 
that  name  to  the  lake.  They  not  only  promised  to  do  so  but  assured  me  that 
many  of  the  country  newspapers  would  gladly  join  them  in  fastening  that  name 
upon  the  lake. 

I  at  once  wrote  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  saying  that  the  name 
of  the  lake  heretofore  known  as  Bigler,  had  been  changed  in  accordance  with 
public  sentiment  to  Tahoe,  and  requested  them  to  substitute  that  name  in  all 
thr-ir  future  publications,  which  they  did  from  that  time  on,  thus  giving  the 
new  name  the  U.  S.  Government  sanction. 

My  map  was  sent  to  the  engraver  in  1863  and  bore  the  following  title: 
Bancroft's  Map  Of  The  Pacific  States,  Compiled  by  William  Henry  Knight,  1864. 

Tt  was  the  first  map  ever  issued  having  the  name  of  Lake  Tahoe,  and 
*>very  map  published  since  that  date  has  applied  that  name  to  the  lake.  A 
copy  of  the  map  is  in  the  archives  of  the  Bancroft  Library  in  the  University 
of  California. 
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nary  display  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  ever  witnessed  in  that 
latitude.  The  overland  telegraph  wires  had  ceased  work- 
ing for  12  hours. 

I  sold  my  buffalo  for  $5.00,  the  price  I  had  paid  for  it 
in  St.  Joe,  and  with  that  sum  paid  my  passage  down  the 
Sacramento  River  to  San  Francisco,  where  I  got  employ- 
ment in  a  bookstore  within  a  week. 

Although  I  had  encountered  many  hardships  and  pri- 
vations on  my  long  and  tedious  journey  across  the  plains  and 
mountains,  having  trudged  afoot  about  one-third  of  the 
way,  driven  the  teams  another  third,  and  rode  my  faithful 
old  Pete  over  the  rest  of  the  unchartered  highway,  yet  I 
was  not  ill  or  unfit  for  duty  a  single  day,  and  was  stronger 
and  more  vigorous  at  the  end  of  my  1,800  mile  journey  than 
when  I  set  out,  and  I  have  always  regarded  it  a  fortunate 
undertaking  on  my  part. 


FORT  MOORE  AND  THE  BATTLE  OF  SAN  PASQUAL 

BY  ORRA  EUGENE  MONNETTE 

Occasion:    California  Historical  Society,  San  Francisco, 
Thursday,  May  17,  1923. 

Historical  Society  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles, 
Tuesday,  November  6,  1923. 

AN  INTRODUCTION 

The  reach  of  history  is  wide  and  periodic.  The  story 
of  mankind  is  an  old,  old  story.  A  true  interpretation  of 
the  past  is  the  index  of  the  present;  and,  likewise,  a  presage 
of  the  future.  The  paths  trodden  by  the  human  race  lead- 
ing to  civilization,  progress  and  advancement  are  clearly 
marked  and  cut  deep.  They  lead  still  farther  to  the  un- 
known, but  discoverable  human  experiences  where  heights 
of  achievement  give  greater  vistas  of  the  valleys  of  con- 
tentment. 

No  portion  of  American  annals  possesses  quite  as  much 
of  stiring  episode  and  romantic  coloring  as  the  early  days 
of  California.  Those  times  induced  the  expression  of  cour- 
age, hardihood  and  pioneering,  attended  by  a  chivalry  and 
faith,  intermingled  with  native  savagery,  freebootery  and 
baser  influences,  forming  the  melting  pot  of  a  special  civili- 
zation. California  was  in  turn  Indian,  Spanish,  Mexican 
and  finally  American.  In  the  course  of  time  California  was 
the  objective  point  of  discoverer,  explorer,  adventurer, 
woodsman  and  colonist  who  became  settlers  and  citizens 
and  founded  a  glorious  commonwealth. 

The  special  point  to  be  elucidated  from  historical  study 
is  that  obtained  in  the  reflection  of  the  men  and  women  of 
the  times,  of  their  particular  period.  Modes,  manners, 
morals  and  customs  are  the  symbols  of  thought,  action  and 
life.  The  currents  of  existence  flow  in  the  direction  of  the 
struggle  for  the  comforts  and  economies  of  physical  en- 
vironment. The  trend  of  peoples  in  their  outward  efforts 
is  the  reflex  of  their  inward  emotions  and  desires.  In  other 
words  the  main  characteristics  of  any  people,  of  any  civili- 
zation and  of  any  period  are  the  reflected  personalities  of 
the  inhabitants  themselves.  Their  activities,  their  achieve- 
ments and  their  distinctions  go  no  further  and  rise  no  higher 
than  the  individual  attainments  of  single  personages  whose 
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superiority  in  thought  and  action  stand  forth  as  represen- 
tative, but  above  the  common  level  of  their  neighbors  and 
intimates,  that  is,  above  those  whom  they  specially  repre- 
sent. It  is  said  that  events  make  great  leaders,  as  oppor- 
tunities make  great  men.  But,  that  leader  is  great  who  sur- 
passes his  events,  and  that  man  is  great  who  seizes  first  the 
unusual  opportunity  coming  to  him.  The  men  and  women, 
whose  names  find  permanent  honor  in  the  halls  of  fame  are 
the  makers  and  preservers  of  the  American  nation.  The 
beacon  lights  of  California  history  are  the  Commanders, 
leaders  and  patron  saints  of  her  discovery,  exploration,  in- 
habitation, those  belongings  to  the  Spanish,  Mexican,  Cali- 
fornian  and  American  regimes,  and  those  whose  names, 
whose  achievements  and  whose  personalities  well  reflect 
the  glory  and  greatness  of  this  wonderful  state. 

THE  BEGINNINGS 

California  history  begins,  as  far  as  the  more  modern 
chronology  is  concerned,  far  back,  perhaps,  in  those  in- 
definite days  of  maritime  exploration,  when  little  was  known 
of  territorial  extent  and  geographical  positions.  It  was  the 
famed  novel,  Las  Sergas  de  Esplandidn,  of  the  year  1508, 
which  gave  the  name  to  this  portion  of  the  hemisphere  as 
"Calif ornia,"  applied  between  the  years  1533-1543;  which 
seems  to  be  the  accepted  explanation.  Balboa,  Magellan,  Cortes, 
Ulloa,  Coronado,  Castillo  and  Jimenez  are  names  never  to 
be  forgotten.  And  we  who  possess  and  enjoy  English  an- 
cestry must  ever  remember  the  voyage  of  Sir  Francis  Drake 
in  1579  and  that  he  certainly  took  possession  of  Calif ornian 
shores.  We  know  and  remember,  with  reverence  and  ac- 
claim, Juan  Rodriguez  Cabrillo,  the  Portuguese  navigator, 
who  really  discovered  our  California. 

And,  then  in  rapid  succession,  but  with  considerable  af- 
fection and  pride  over  the  names  which  should  be  favorite 
and  household  words  in  every  public  school,  educational 
institution  and  private  home  of  this  southwestern  land,  we 
note  the  names  of  Cermeno,  Onate,  Vizcaino,  Ortega,  Vitus 
Behring,  Venegas,  Don  Jose  de  Galvez,  Gaspar  de  Portola, 
Father  Junipero  Serra,  Father  Francisco  Palou,  Father 
Lasuen,  the  ten  famous  to  a  certain  degree,  governors  under 
the  Spanish  regime,  1769-1821 ;  those  of  the  Mexican  era, 
with  twenty-five  years  of  governorship,  resplendent  with  the 
names  Pico,  Figueroa  and  Alvarado,  and  the  many,  many 
names  of  Americans,  familiar  to  the  genealogies  of  New 
England,  Virginia  and  eastern  United  States,  such  as  Sloat, 
Stockton,  Fremont,  Kearny,  Moore,  Sutter,  Marshall,  Chap- 
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man,  and  others,  all  a  galaxy  of  notable  men  who  reflect 
in  their  personalities  the  character  and  attainments  entered 
into  their  acts  which  founded  most  gloriously  the  cities  and 
towns  of  the  Golden  State. 

It  is  interesting  to  comment  upon  one  phase  of  this 
early  history.  Proud  are  the  Pilgrim  and  Puritan  in  their 
descendancy.  While  Virginia  is  a  close  ancestor  of  Cali- 
fornia, for,  King  James  I  of  England  makes  his  second  grant 
of  land  on  the  North  American  Continent,  in  Virginia, 
known  as  the  Jamestown  Charter,  being  dated  May  23, 
1609,  the  seventh  year  of  King  James'  reign;  the  inland 
limit  of  this  grant  or  charter  was  from  sea  to  sea,  that  is 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  the  southern  boundary  be- 
ing thirty-four  degrees,  North  latitude,  and  the  northern 
boundary  thirty-eight  degrees,  North  latitude;  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  this  northerly  limit  as  finally  set- 
tled passes  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  just  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  that  this  southerly  limit  as  finally  settled  passes 
about  three  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Redlands,  through 
the  City  of  Riverside,  and  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  about 
Santa  Monica,  California,  so  that  all  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
line  from  Santa  Monica  to  the  Golden  Gate  was  the  westerly 
limit  of  this  Jamestown  Grant,  though  never  legally  estab- 
lished nor  right  of  control  exercised.  (O.  E.  M.) 

HISTORICAL  SETTING 

With  the  introductory  theme  and  these  beginnings  as 
presented  by  me,  impressing  upon  your  mind  the  dominant 
idea  of  reflected  personality  as  displayed  in  pioneer,  soldier, 
leader  and  statesman,  it  is  now  necessary  to  draw  the  in- 
spirational ideas  from  the  theme  as  further  developed. 

All  of  us  are,  or  should  be,  familiar  with  the  main 
facts  of  the  Mexican  War.  The  unrest  and  independent 
spirit  of  the  Texans  which  separated  them  from  their  mother 
country  and  gave  them  a  leaning  toward  the  United  States 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  ultimate  conflict,  are  well 
known.  The  subsequent  war  with  the  invasion  of  Mexico 
and  the  conquest  of  her  cities,  including  that  of  the  ancient 
and  famed  City  of  Mexico,  are  the  common  facts  well 
known  to  students  of  American  history. 

However,  the  part  which  California  occupied  in  this 
international  conflict  is  not  so  well  known  and  yet  the  re- 
sults  were  of  greater  importance  as  affecting  the  history  of 
our  own  commonwealth.  From  this  must  be  drawn  the  illus- 
tration which  forms  the  final  thought  which  it  is  desired  to 
present. 
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Permit  me  to  remind  you  of  a  few  of  the  historical 
facts. 

California  was  strictly  Mexican  territory  for  approxi- 
mately twenty-five  years,  that  is,  from  April  11th,  1822  to 
July  7th,  1847,  when  the  American  flag  was  raised  over  the 
old  fortress  of  Monterey.  This  was  interspersed  by  an  in- 
termittent conflict  between  the  "Californians"  and  the 
forces  respesenting  the  United  States  which  continued  for 
some  period  of  time. 

However,  Los  Angeles  was  captured  from  the  "Cali- 
fornians"  January  9th,  1847.  The  conquering  forces  rep- 
resented Commodore  Stockton's  sailors  and  marines,  Gen- 
eral Kearny's  dragoons  and  General  Fremont's  band  of 
soldiers  and  frontiersmen. 

January  13,  1847  articles  of  capitulation  were  ratified 
between  the  "Californians"  and  General  Fremont  at  the 
old  Cahuenga  ranch  house,  only  a  few  miles  out  of  Los  An- 
geles, opposite  Universal  City;  and,  just  recently,  an  ef- 
fort is  being  made  to  preserve  this  location  as  one  of  the 
historic  military  land  marks  of  California. 

The  city  of  Los  Angeles  was  under  military  rule  from 
January  13,  1847,  when  the  Americans  took  possession  of 
the  City  the  second  time,  to  August  1848,  a  period  of  nine- 
teen months. 

During  the  happening  of  the  earlier  of  these  stirring 
events,  the  bloody  battle  of  San  Pasqual  had  taken  place 
and  had  found  its  fulfillment,  in  a  sense,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  old  Fort  Moore  and  the  raising  of  the  American 
flag  on  the  little  hill  above  Los  Angeles. 

BATTLE  OF  SAN  PASQUAL 

While  the  conflict  with  the  Mexicans  was  waging  at 
its  height  and  California  becoming  the  objective  point  of 
invasion,  a  detachment  of  the  American  army  was  sent 
across  the  continent  under  the  command  of  General  Stephen 
W.  Kearny  who,  starting  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 
took  a  force  of  1,600  men  with  full  equipment  of  baggage, 
animals  and  supplies.  This  was  in  June,  1846.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  coming  as  he  did  through  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  he  raised  the  American  Flag  at  the  important  points 
on  his  way  and  established  a  number  of  garrisons.  With 
him  from  Socorro  came  Kit  Carson,  the  famous  scout  who 
was  a  valuable  aid  in  determining  the  route  of  travel  and  in 
bringing  his  woodcraft  ability  and  service  to  bear  effective- 
ly on  the  way. 
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In  December  of  that  year  General  Kearny  was  met  by 
a  detachment  sent  out  by  Commodore  Stockton  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Gillespie,  who  was  to  act  as  an  es- 
cort to  Kearny  into  San  Diego. 

At  this  particular  period  the  "Californians"  who  were 
in  a  certain  sense  merely  roving  bands  of  men  who  trusted 
to  horse  and  lance  in  their  military  operations  more  than 
to  any  strict  military  plan  and  method  of  attack,  were  un- 
der the  command  of  General  Andreas  Pico.  At  this  time 
the  Americans  had  learned  of  the  rebellion  of  the  garrison 
at  Los  Angeles  and  the  driving  out  of  the  soldiers;  also  of 
the  defeat  at  Dominguez,  and  stimulated  by  a  desire  to 
overcome  these  temporary  victories  of  the  "Californians" 
the  entire  military  party  approached  the  battle  of  San  Pas- 
qual  with  much  confidence  and  eagerness.  There  was  one 
unfortunate  psychology  which  the  Americans  entirely  un- 
derestimated— the  character  of  the  men  whom  they  were 
to  fight — and  they  doubted  their  courage  and  valor  and 
committed  almost  the  same  error  as  Braddock  had  done  in 
1755  when  he  was  ambushed  and  defeated  by  the  Indians. 
That  is  the  main  reflection  to  be  obtained  from  the  disas- 
trous results  which  followed. 

The  following  is  a  re-statement  of  historical  accounts : 
The  old  village  of  San  Pasqual  was  about  38  miles 
northeast  of  San  Diego,  near  to  the  bed  of  the  river  of  San 
Bernardino  and  not  very  far  distant  from  the  old  San  Luis 
Key  Mission.  The  attack  and  fight  which  ensued  were  not 
planned  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  more  or  less  acci- 
dental, but  here  is  the  place  where  they  came  together  and 
where  the  bloody  fight  took  place.  Andreas  Pico  had  un- 
der his  command  about  eighty  "Californians,"  each  of  whom 
rode  his  horse  and  carried  his  lance,  which  was  their  fa- 
vored weapon  in  those  days,  being  about  8  feet  in  length, 
very  light  and  very  strong  and  with  a  very  sharp  blade  at 
the  end  of  the  rod.  The  "Californians"  could  use  this  wea- 
pon with  unusual  skill  and  severity  and  on  that  account  it 
was  a  very  powerful  and  effective  weapon. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Americans,  a  part  of  whom 
were  incapacitated  by  their  long  trip  over  the  continent  and 
some  of  whom  were  not  within  sight  of  the  battle  place, 
w(;re  not  in  good  condition  for  a  battle.  Relying  entirely 
upon  military  order  and  method  of  action  and  upon  guns 
and  pistols  with  the  acoutrements,  they  really  were  not 
properly  armed  for  the  combat  before  them.  Their  horses 
were  long  traveled  and  worn  out  and  the  men  themselves 
exhausted  and  both  horses  and  men  neither  fully  nor  prop- 
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erly  fed.  All  authorities  agree  that  it  was  a  tactical  mis- 
take and  unwise  military  move  for  this  battle  to  have  ever 
been  engaged  in.  However,  the  vanguard  of  the  Americans 
was  led  by  a  Capt.  Johnson  and  when  in  the  early  morning 
of  December  6,  1846,  the  Americans  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly came  upon  Pico's  band  of  eighty  "Californians." 
Captain  Johnson  with  a  dash  to  the  front  and  with  only  a 
dozen  men  immediately  following  him  charged  at  the  "Cali- 
fornians. "  Here  came  into  play  the  unusual  fighting  abili- 
ties of  the  "Californians"  in  which  they  were  especially  dis- 
tinguished because  they  employed  the  tactics  of  both  the 
retreat  and  advance,  the  pause  and  the  dash  and  rattle  of 
spur,  which  served  only  to  confuse  the  approaching  Ameri- 
cans. There  was  a  sharp,  decisive  preliminary  conflict  and 
Captain  Johnson  was  killed,  shot  through  the  head,  and  sev- 
eral of  his  men  were  wounded.  This  forced  the  remainder  of 
the  small  detachment  to  retreat  until  their  support,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Moore,  could  come  up  and  when 
they  had  done  so  the  "Californians"  wheeled,  as  was  their 
custom,  and  rode  swiftly  away.  It  would  not  have  been 
so  bad  if  the  Americans  had  stopped  with  the  dishonors 
of  the  combat  at  that  point,  but  they  immediately  took  up 
the  pursuit  and  raced  after  the  fleeing  "Californians"  quite 
a  distance  when  the  latter  turned,  and  being  more  familiar 
with  the  ground  over  which  they  were  going,  engaged  the 
Americans  in  further  combat  with  the  result  that  in  a  short 
space  of  time  eighteen  Americans  lay  dead,  stabbed  by 
lances  and  as  many  more  were  severely  wounded.  The  "Cali- 
fornians" then  galloped  away  and  it  was  called  and  recorded 
an  American  victory  because  they  left  the  field,  but  the  ex- 
traordinary percentage,  as  Mr.  Willard  states  in  his  history, 
of  Americans  killed  and  wounded,  approximately  thirty- 
seven,  out  of  the  number  engaged,  makes  the  battle  unique 
in  the  country's  history. 

One  ridiculous  feature  appeared  in  connection  with 
this  battle  and  that  was  that  an  effort  was  made  during 
the  fight  to  get  an  old-fashioned  gun  into  action  but  the 
mules  who  were  dragging  in  through  the  brush  got  fright- 
ened, ran  away,  and  the  piece  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

Captain  Benjamin  Moore,  whose  reflected  personality 
gives  the  key-thought  to  this  paper,  and  who  led  the  second 
charge  was  killed.  General  Kearny  and  Captain  Gillespie 
were  both  wounded  and  altogether  it  was  a  very  discourag- 
ing, regrettable  reverse  to  Americans  arms.  The  "Califor- 
nians" escaped  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life  and  apparent- 
ly with  only  some  inconsequential  wounds  and  damage. 
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This  relating  of  this  event  does  not  mean  to  indicate 
that  the  Americans  lacked  courage,  military  ability  or  de- 
termined effort  to  support  their  cause.  The  charge  that 
the  battle  of  San  Pasqual  was  a  stupid  blunder  is  easy  to 
make  by  a  historian  who  reviews  the  events  after  they 
have  happened  in  the  light  of  defeat.  Better  to  say  that 
the  tactics  employed  by  the  Americans  were  not  suited  to 
the  occasion  and  to  the  topographical  situation  where  the 
battle  was  fought.  It  may  not  have  been  a  victory  as  mili- 
tary analysts  would  record,  but  it  did  have  a  psychology 
which  was  of  inestimable  value  to  support  the  trend  of 
American  occupation  and  the  final  triumph  of  the  Ameri- 
can flag. 

The  notables  of  American  history  are  those  who  have 
sacrificed  not  always  by  their  lives,  but  in  many  other  posi- 
tive ways.  The  shedding  of  blood  however,  has  consecrated 
more  than  one  battle  field  fo  the  Republic  and  has  estab- 
lished by  this  consecration  more  than  one  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciples of  the  nation.  Victory  or  defeat  as  it  may  be  viewed 
on  the  part  of  one  historian  as  against  the  judgment  of 
another,  the  battle  of  San  Pasqual  was  a  baptism  by  blood 
of  the  thought  and  principle  of  the  advance,  growth  and 
development  of  the  American  nation  and  when  Captain 
Moore  lost  his  life  as  a  hero  in  the  service  of  his  country  it 
was  his  supreme  sacrifice  which  in  a  sense  dedicated  the 
battle  field  and  laid  the  foundation  for  what  followed  in 
the  establishment  of  old  Fort  Moore. 

The  early  history  of  California  is  inseparably  linked 
with  the  names  of  General  John  C.  Fremont,  General 
Stephen  W.  Kearny,  Commodore  Stockton  and  the  other 
lesser  lights  of  the  military  occupation  and  yet  too  frequent- 
ly the  leaders  and  commanders  are  eulogized  to  the  depre- 
ciation in  a  comparative  sense  of  the  exploits  and  achieve- 
ments of  their  subordinates.  It  would  be  a  very  interesting 
story  if  more  intimately  might  be  recorded  the  immediate 
phases  of  thought  perhaps,  and  action  referrable  to  Captain 
Moore  on  this  memorable  occasion.  We  know  very  little 
of  his  antecedents  but  we  know  of  his  courage  as  a  soldier, 
his  patriotism  as  an  American  and  his  character  as  a  man 
and  a  gentleman  and  these  are  the  elements  around  which 
this  story  and  idea  of  reflected  personality  are  brought  to- 
gether. 

FORT  MOORE 

The  hill  which  now  crowns  the  northerly  entrance  to 
the  business  section  of  Los  Angeles  along  the  streets  of 
South  Broadway  and  Hill,  but  north  of  Temple  Street,  and 
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which  is  pierced  by  a  tunnel  on  the  first  two  named,  was 
first  known  as  Fort  Hill.  It  was  a  natural  promontory 
overlooking  the  distant  valley  and  plains  and  prior  to  the 
later  expansive  building  of  the  city  must  have  been  quite 
high  by  comparison  with  the  surrounding  country  and 
very  likely  a  suitable  place  for  the  establishment  of  a  fort. 
One  can  imagine  that  it  was  an  outlook  for  the  Indians  in 
an  early  date ;  that  its  commanding  position  drew  attention 
to  the  military  leaders  as  a  point  of  vantage.  When  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  finally  capitulated  and  the  American 
occupation  was  complete  under  the  treaty  signed  between 
the  contending  forces  with  General  Fremont  through  the 
pass  of  Cahuenga,  it  was  planned  that  Fort  Hill  should  be 
converted  into  a  permanent  Fort  and  military  post.  In 
reality  two  such  forts  were  planned  and  partially  built. 
The  first  was  projected  by  Lieut.  William  H.  Emory,  a  topo- 
graphical engineer  of  General  Kearny's  staff  and  work  was 
actually  commenced  upon  it  by  the  marines  under  Commo- 
dore Stockton.  For  some  reason  the  first  contemplated  fort 
was  never  actually  completed  and  never  was  given  a  name. 
But  a  little  later  on  the  same  site  a  second  fort  was  con- 
structed and  designed  to  hold  a  company  of  one  hundred 
men,  being  much  larger  than  the  outline  of  the  first.  It  is 
with  the  naming  of  the  second  fort  which  was  called  Fort 
Moore,  and  its  final  dedication  that  this  presentation  has 
to  do. 

A  little  antecedent  history: 

On  the  23rd  of  April,  1847,  three  months  after  the 
work  had  ceased  on  Emory's  fort,  the  construction  of  the 
second  fort  was  begun  and  its  construction  pressed  forward 
very  actively. 

On  May  13th  the  previous  military  commander,  Col. 
Cook  was  superseded  by  Col.  J.  B.  Stevenson,  who  was  then 
in  command  of  the  southern  military  district  of  California. 
The  work  was  continued  on  the  fort  to  practical  completion 
and  the  time  was  approaching  to  its  dedication.  With  this 
in  mind  Col.  Stevenson  deemed  that  a  suitable  flag  pole 
was  necessary  upon  which  the  Stars  and  Stripes  could  be 
raised  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  dedication  carried  out  with 
appropriate  military  form  and  exemplification. 

It  was  Col.  Stevenson  who  insisted  that  this  flag  staff 
should  be  unusual,  high  and  particularly  significant,  and 
he  desired  a  pole  at  least  150  feet  long  for  the  purpose, 
but  there  was  not  any  tall  timber  of  that  character  in  the 
vicinity  of  Los  Angeles  and  as  the  story  is  given  by  one  of 
our  historians,  its  recital  here  will  prove  most  interesting. 
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"A  contract  was  let  to  a  native  of  California,  Juan  Ramirez, 
to  bring  from  the  San  Bernardino  mountains  a  tree  of  a  suit- 
able length  to  make  a  flag  pole.  Juan  Ramirez,  with  a 
number  of  carretas,  a  small  army  of  Indian  laborers  and  an 
escort  of  ten  Mormon  soldiers  to  protect  him  against  the 
mountain  Indians,  repaired  to  the  headwaters  of  Mill  Creek 
in  the  mountains,  where  he  found  suitable  timber.  He 
brought  down  two  tree  trunks,  one  about  ninety  feet  and 
the  other  seventy-five  to  eighty  feet  long,  fastened  on  the 
axle  of  a  dozen  old  carretas,  each  trunk  drawn  by  twenty 
yoke  of  oxen  and  an  Indian  driver  to  each  ox.  The  car- 
penters among  the  volunteers  spliced  the  timbers  and 
fashioned  a  beautiful  pole  150  feet  long,  which  was  raised 
in  the  rear  of  the  field  work,  near  what  is  now  the  south- 
east corner  of  North  Broadway  and  Rock  Street,  or  Fort 
Moore  Place." 

The  next  important  feature  of  this  undertaking  lies  in 
the  fact  that  by  July  1st,  1847,  the  work  of  building  the 
fort  had  proceeded  to  such  a  stage  that  Col.  Stevenson  de- 
termined to  have  its  dedication  carried  out  as  an  act  of 
patriotism  in  connection  with  the  4th  of  July  celebration 
and  he  issued  an  official  order  for  the  celebration  of  this 
anniversary  date  as  related  to  American  independence.  The 
following  taken  from  the  Orders  of  the  Day  should  be 
quoted  as  exemplifying  the  spirit,  thought  and  purpose  of 
the  event: 

"At  sunrise  a  Federal  salute  will  be  fired  from  the  field  work  on  the 
hill  which  commands  this  town,  and  for  the  first  time  from  this  point 
the  American  standard  is  displayed. 

"At  10  o'clock  every  soldier  at  this  post  will  be  under  arms.  The 
detachment  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  N.  Y.  Volunteers,  and  First  Regi- 
ment, U.  S.  Dragons  (dismounted),  will  be  marched  to  the  field  work 
on  the  hill,  when,  together  with  the  Mormon  Battalion,  the  whole  will 
be  formed  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.  into  a  hollow  square,  when  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  will  be  read.  At  the  close  of  the  cermony  the  field  works 
will  be  dedicated  and  appropriately  named,  and  at  12  o'clock  a  national 
salute  will  be  fired    *    *    *  * 

"The  field  work  at  this  post  having  been  planned  and  the  work  con- 
ducted entirely  by  Lieut.  Davidson  of  the  First  Dragons,  he  is  requested 
to  hoist  upon  it  for  the  first  time,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  the  American 
standard. 

"It  is  the  custom  of  our  country  to  confer  on  its  fortifications  the 
name  of  some  distinguished  individual  who  has  rendered  important  serv- 
ices to  his  country,  either  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  or  on  the  battle- 
fleld.  The  commandant  has  therefore  determined,  unless  the  Department 
of  W&r  Shall  otherwise  direct,  to  confer  upon  the  field  work  erected  at  the 
post  of  Los  Angeles,  the  name  of  one  who  was  regarded  by  all  who  had 
the  pleasure  ol  his  acquaintance  as  a  perfect  specimen  of  an  American 
officer,  and  whose  character  for  every  virtue  and  accomplishment  that 
adorns  a  gentleman  was  only  equaled  by  the  reputation  he  had  ac- 
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quired  in  the  field  for  his  gallantry  as  an  officer  and  soldier,  and  his 
life  was  sacrificed  in  the  conquest  of  this  territory  at  the  battle  of  San 
Pasqual.  The  commander  directs  that  from  and  after  the  4th  inst.  it 
shall  bear  the  name  of  Moore."  (It  was  named  after  Capt.  Benjamin 
D.  Moore  of  the  First  United  States  Dragons.) 

For  some  inexplicable  reason  the  Fort  was  not  com- 
pleted and  on  July  15th,  after  such  a  splendid  start  upon  a 
great  design,  the  battalion  serving  at  this  point  was  mus- 
tered out  of  service  and  work  on  the  Fort  ceased. 

Old  Fort  Moore  disappeared  as  a  landmark.  Finally 
the  tall  flag  staff  was  cut  down  and  no  trace  of  the  fortifica- 
tion exists  at  this  date  except  that,  within  the  memory  of  the 
older  inhabitants  of  Los  Angeles,  the  position  of  old  Fort 
Moore  is  known  and  has  been  marked;  and  for  years  the 
Daughters  of  the  War  of  1812  have  held  an  annual  celebra- 
tion at  this  point  and  raised  to  the  breezes  blowing  from  the 
ocean  and  to  the  mountain  sides  beyond,  the  flag  of  the 
American  Republic;  and  appropriate  services  have  always 
been  held  in  connection  with  this  celebration.  By  their 
direction,  the  National  emblem  is  unfurled  each  day  from  a 
lofty  standard. 

The  battle  of  San  Pasqual  was  the  seat  of  war  and 
bloody  conflict.  The  site  of  old  Fort  Moore  was  the  resi- 
duary of  peace  and  the  American  flag  raised  then  and  since 
over  its  forgotten  battlements  was  and  is  the  emblem  of 
American  security  and  of  individual  and  personal  liberty. 

What  we  are  interested  in  is  the  first  death  and  the 
sacrifice  and  the  bloodshed  at  the  battle  of  San  Pasqual, 
then,  finally  the  reflected  personality  of  Captain  Moore, 
whose  memorial  was  old  Fort  Moore,  which,  though  oblit- 
erated by  the  length  and  ravages  of  time,  yet  in  its  dedi- 
cation the  patriotic  principles  as  reflected  in  his  own  charac- 
ter stands  forth  as  a  beacon  light  of  history. 

To  be  a  man  is  something;  to  be  a  gentleman  is  even 
more  and  when  Col.  Stevenson  recorded  of  him  that  he 
had  a  reputation  acquired  in  the  field  for  his  gallantry  as 
an  officer  and  soldier,  he  was  pleased  to  add  that  he  was 
a  perfect  specimen  of  an  American  officer  and  possessed  of 
a  character  which  for  every  virtue  and  accomplishment 
betokened  a  gentleman. 

The  lessons  to  be  drawn  are  to  be  found  in  the  exempli- 
fication of  those  characteristics  which  after  all  make  a  na- 
tion great  when  its  people  are  true  gentlemen  and  sincere 
gentlewomen.  As  Californians,  proud  of  her  wonderful 
history,  keen  to  relate  episodes  of  her  romantic  course  and 
enlivened  always  to  consider  the  best  expression  of  life, 
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service  and  patriotism,  we  find  in  the  courage  of  the  soldiery 
at  the  battfe  of  San  Pasqual  and  in  the  patriotic  celebration 
of  old  Fort  Moore,  a  new  character,  that  of  the  man  for 
whom  the  honor  was  given  in  recognition  of  his  bravery 
and  fine  attributes,  the  reflected  personality  of  the  men 
and  women  of  the  Californian  commonwealth  who  have 
made  her  history  magnificent  and  insured  her  high  destiny 
in  the  coming  days. 

The  phases  of  American  life  are  varied  and  complex. 
There  are  extremes  of  social  activities  which  might  seem 
to  be  the  ground  of  alarm.  There  exists  in  some  quarters 
a  radical  tendency.  There  is  likewise  an  undercurrent  of 
political  reconstruction.  But  this  is  an  age  of  advancement 
upon  new  and  unusual  lines.  It  is  not  comparable  to  any 
age  heretofore  existant.  The  strongest  safeguard  for  all 
is  found  in  patriotism,  Americanism,  and  in  the  perpetua- 
tion of  American  institutions.  Historically  they  were 
founded  by  high-minded  men.  They  are  the  exponents  of 
American  principles,  such  as  reflected  in  Fort  Moore  and 
the  Battle  of  San  Pasqual.  By  the  guidance  of  such, 
America  will  endure. 


DIARY  OF 


DR.    THOMAS  FLINT 
California  to  Maine  and  Return,  1851-1855. 

INTRODUCTION 

Of  reminiscences  dealing  with  the  overland  journey  to  California 
during  the  era  of  the  Argonauts,  there  is  no  lack.  When  based  on  con- 
temporary letters  and  documents,  such  reminiscences  may,  if  used  with 
discrimination  by  the  investigator,  have  real  historical  value.  Diaries 
kept  from  day  to  day  by  careful  and  conscientious  observers  are,  it  must 
be  said,  in  quite  a  different  class  of  historical  literature.  Human  memory 
is  so  undependable  a  thing  that  unless  observations  have  been  made  on 
the  spot,  important  movements  and  personalities  become  rapidly  hazy, 
and  the  researcher  is  correspondingly  helpless. 

The  Diary  of  Dr.  Thomas  Flint  gives  a  day-by-day  picture  of  the 
actual  life  and  experiences  of  a  bright,  observant  young  Maine  Yankee 
during  an  exceedingly  interesting  period  of  Western  American  history. 
Our  diarist  was  the  first  son  of  William  Reed  Flint  and  Electra  Weston 
Flint,  and  was  born  in  New  Vineyard,  Maine,  on  May  13,  1824.  He  died 
in  San  Juan  Bautista,  California,  June  19,  1904.  The  first  visit  of  Dr. 
Flint  and  his  two  cousins,  Llewellyn  and  Amasa  Bixby,  was  made  in 
1851,  when  they  made  the  trip  from  Maine  to  the  California  gold  fields 
by  the  Panama  route.  His  brother  had  proceeded  him.  The  notes  from 
this  initial  trip  are  comparatively  brief,  and  the  last  entry  connected 
with  it  was  made  July  12,  the  day  of  arrival  at  the  Volcano  Diggings  in 
Amador  county.  The  Diary  is  continued  on  Christmas  Day,  1852,  when 
Dr.  Flint,  with  his  brother  Benjamin,  and  his  first  cousin,  Llewellyn 
Bixby,  leave  the  gold  diggings  for  their  round  trip  journey,  which  was 
to  take  them  by  water  via  Panama  as  before,  to  their  New  England 
home,  'uniting  their  fortunes,'  as  they  said,  'for  the  undertaking  of  bring- 
ing to  California  sheep  and  cattle.'  It  is  the  story  of  this  return  trip, 
it  is  safe  to  say,  that  will  interest  students  of  California's  past  during 
the  American  period,  and  throw  some  light  upon  an  interesting  and 
romantic  phase  of  the  westward  movement  in  American  history.  Cer- 
tainly other  parties  that  took  the  route  of  the  "covered  wagon"  had  more 
thrilling  stories  to  tell  than  has  Dr.  Flint,  whose  party  came  through 
its  ordeal  remarkably  well.  Nevertheless,  between  the  attacks  or 
threatened  depredations  of  wolves,  bears,  and  red  men,  the  physical 
difficulties  encountered  in  bringing  over  2,000  sheep,  oxen,  cows,  and 
horses,  over  swollen  streams,  nearly  impassible  roads,  vast  stretches  of 
desert  where  water,  if  found  at  all,  was  too  brackish  for  even  the  beasts  to 
drink,  the  story  here  revealed  will  perhaps  seem  to  the  descendants 
and  successors  of  these  overland  immigrants  as  quite  adventurous 
enough  for  anybody. 

The  party  left  the  railroad  at  its  western  terminus,  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana,  and  proceeded  westward  on  horseback  into  Illinois,  where,  in  the 
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region  of  Pulaski,  Chile,  Columbus,  and  Warsaw,  the  herd  of  sheep  and 
other  live-stock  was  brought  together,  ferried  across  the  Mississippi  at 
Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  thence  started  on  the  long  overland  journey.  The 
route  appears  to  have  been  the  usual  one  taken  by  westward-bound 
emigrants.  From  Fort  Kearney,  opposite  Council  Bluffs,  they  proceeded 
up  the  Platte  river,  swinging  northward  towards  the  base  of  the  Black 
Hills  as  they  passed  out  of  Nebraska  into  Wyoming.  They  found  them- 
selves in  frequent  contact  with  Mormon  trains  on  their  way  to  Salt  Lake. 
Not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  the  diary  are  the  references  to  the 
Mormons  and  to  their  famous  leader,  Brigham  Young.  It  appears  that 
many  of  the  overland  travellers  found  the  Saints  rather  difficult  to  deal 
with,  though  our  diarist  is  obliged  to  confess  to  fair  and  courteous 
treatment. 

To  students  of  recent  California  history,  the  Diary  will  have  names 
and  incidents  of  considerable  interest.  Col.  W.  Hollister,  after  whom 
the  town  of  Hollister  California,  was  named,  brought  his  flock  of  sheep 
on  the  same  route,  sometimes  passing  and  sometimes  following,  the 
Flint-Bixby  party.*  The  Burdick  referred  to  is  almost  certainly  'Judge' 
Cyrus  Burdick,  later  a  prominent  citizen  of  San  Gabriel  and  Los  Angeles.2 
Long  Beach,  California  was  built  upon  the  holdings  of  Llewellyn  Bixby 
and  other  members  of  the  Bixby  family.  The  building  up  of  the  live- 
stock industry  of  California  was  the  result  of  precisely  such  adventures 
as  herein  set  forth. 

The  present  Diary  came  to  the  writer's  attention  through  Mrs.  Sarah 
Bixby  Smith,  daughter  of  the  Llewellyn  Bixby  above  mentioned.  Readers 
of  this  Diary  may  be  interested  to  know  that  Mrs.  Smith  is  about  to 
publish  a  volume  of  memoirs  dealing  with  the  early  American  period  in 
Southern  California,  and  based  in  part  on  this  Diary,  which  will  thus 
become  a  piece  justificative  to  accompany  her  account.  Mrs.  Smith  has 
assisted  in  editing  the  Diary.  A  valuable  feature  of  the  above  mentioned 
volume  will  be  an  account  of  the  later  history  of  the  Flint-Bixby  firm. 

The  sketch  map  that  accompanies  this  Diary  is  intended  as  a  general 
guide  for  the  reader;  no  claim  to  technical  accuracy  is  made  for  it. 

WALDEMAR  WESTERGAARD. 

Claremont,  California, 
October,  1924.  t 


1.  See  Westergaard :  Thomas  R.  Bard  and  Ventura  County's  Sheep  In- 
dustry,  1870-84,  in  Annual  Publication,  Hist.  Soc.  of  So.  Cal.,  XI,  iii:5-ll. 

2.  See  Newmark:    Sixty  Years,  pp.  90,  127. 

May  21st,  1851: 

Left  my  childhood  home  for  California,  in  company 
with  Cousins  Lewellyn1  and  Amasa  Bixby  of  Norridgewock. 

Arrived  in  New  York  by  rail  from  Boston  evening  of 
22nd,  stopping  at  the  Judson  Hotel. 

May  28th  : 

Sailed  from  New  York  on  steamship  Crescent  City 
Capt.  Taney  for  Chagres.  Found  on  ship  45  other  passen- 
gers from  the  state  of  Maine. 

1  Llewellyn  Bixby  was  the  third  son  of  Amasa  Bixby  and  Fanny  Weston 
BlXby,  ami  was  horn  in  Norridne work,  Maine,  on  October  4,  1X25.  He  died 
in  Los  Angeles,  California,  on  I  ><•<•«. m|»er  r>,  1896.  He  was  a  first  cousin  of 
rhomas  and  Benjamin  Klin  I,  and  all  Ibree  were  grandchildren  of  Benjamin 
We»ton  and   Anna  Powers  Weston  of  Madison,  Maine. 
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region  of  Pulaski,  Chile,  Columbus,  and  Warsaw,  the  herd  of  sheep  and 
other  live-stock  was  brought  together,  ferried  across  the  Mississippi  at 
Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  thence  started  on  the  long  overland  journey.  The 
route  appears  to  have  been  the  usual  one  taken  by  westward-bound 
emigrants.  From  Fort  Kearney,  opposite  Council  Bluffs,  they  proceeded 
up  the  Platte  river,  swinging  northward  towards  the  base  of  the  Black 
Hills  as  they  passed  out  of  Nebraska  into  Wyoming.  They  found  them- 
selves in  frequent  contact  with  Mormon  trains  on  their  way  to  Salt  Lake. 
Not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  the  diary  are  the  references  to  the 
Mormons  and  to  their  famous  leader,  Brigham  Young.  It  appears  that 
many  of  the  overland  travellers  found  the  Saints  rather  difficult  to  deal 
with,  though  our  diarist  is  obliged  to  confess  to  fair  and  courteous 
treatment. 

To  students  of  recent  California  history,  the  Diary  will  have  names 
and  incidents  of  considerable  interest.  Col.  W.  Hollister,  after  whom 
the  town  of  Hollister  California,  was  named,  brought  his  flock  of  sheep 
on  the  same  route,  sometimes  passing  and  sometimes  following,  the 
Flint-Bixby  party.1  The  Burdick  referred  to  is  almost  certainly  'Judge' 
Cyrus  Burdick,  later  a  prominent  citizen  of  San  Gabriel  and  Los  Angeles.2 
Long  Beach,  California  was  built  upon  the  holdings  of  Llewellyn  Bixby 
and  other  members  of  the  Bixby  family.  The  building  up  of  the  live- 
stock industry  of  California  was  the  result  of  precisely  such  adventures 
as  herein  set  forth. 

The  present  Diary  came  to  the  writer's  attention  through  Mrs.  Sarah 
Bixby  Smith,  daughter  of  the  Llewellyn  Bixby  above  mentioned.  Readers 
of  this  Diary  may  be  interested  to  know  that  Mrs.  Smith  is  about  to 
publish  a  volume  of  memoirs  dealing  with  the  early  American  period  in 
Southern  California,  and  based  in  part  on  this  Diary,  which  will  thus 
become  a  piece  justificative  to  accompany  her  account.  Mrs.  Smith  has 
assisted  in  editing  the  Diary.  A  valuable  feature  of  the  above  mentioned 
volume  will  be  an  account  of  the  later  history  of  the  Flint-Bixby  firm. 

The  sketch  map  that  accompanies  this  Diary  is  intended  as  a  general 
guide  for  the  reader;  no  claim  to  technical  accuracy  is  made  for  it. 

WALDEMAR  WESTERGAARD. 

Claremont,  California, 
October,  1924. 


1.  See  Westergaard:  Thomas  R.  Bard  and  Ventura  County's  Sheep  In- 
dustry,  1870-84,  in  Annual  Publication,  Hist.  Soc.  of  So.  Cal.,  XI,  iii:5-ll. 

2.  See  Newmark:    Sixty  Years,  pp.  90,  127. 

May  21st,  1851: 

Left  my  childhood  home  for  California,  in  company 
with  Cousins  Lewellyn1  and  Amasa  Bixby  of  Norridgewock. 

Arrived  in  New  York  by  rail  from  Boston  evening  of 
22nd,  stopping  at  the  Judson  Hotel. 

May  28th: 

Sailed  from  New  York  on  steamship  Crescent  City 
Capt.  Taney  for  Chagres.  Found  on  ship  45  other  passen- 
gers from  the  state  of  Maine. 


I  Llewellyn  Bixby  was  the  third  son  of  Amasa  Bixby  and  Fanny  Weston 
Slxpy,  and  was  born  in  Norridr.e  woek,  Maine,  on  October  4,  1825.  He  died 
J  Angeles,   California,   on    December   fi,    1896.    He  was  a  first  cousin  of 

rtiomaa  and  Benjamin  Flint,  and  all  three  were  grandchildren  of  Benjamin 
"•■ton  and   Anna  Powers  Weston  of  Madison,  Maine. 
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Thorn:iH  and    !'.< n  jamin    Klinf ,   and   nil   Ihroe   were  grandchildren  of  Benjamin 

Weston  :.nd  Anna  Powers  Weston  of  Madison,  Maine. 
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Had  all  the  inconveniences  of  a  crowded  ship  with  the 
resulting  growling,  rowing,  an  occasional  personal  combat 
between  the  crew  and  passengers.  We  spent  most  of  the 
time  night  and  day  on  deck,  the  fresh  air  being  less  con- 
ducive to  sea  sickness  than  the  close  contaminated  atmos- 
phere below. 

June  6th: 

Arrived  at  the  Bay  of  Chagres,  mouth  of  Chagres 
River.  Was  taken  off  steamship  in  small  boats  handled 
by  natives  of  the  small  village  of  thatched  huts  of  the  native 
population  and  board  shanties  of  the  adventurous  white 
skinned  race. 

We  passed  on  the  left  going  in  the  old  Spanish  Fort 
an  insignificant  defence  when  compared  with  later  built 
fortifications. 

Left  Chagres  at  2  o'clock.  Started  up  river  on  a  small 
stern  wheel  steamboat  owned  and  commanded  by  Capt. 
Jewett,  a  Maine  man  from  the  City  of  Bangor.  Night  com- 
ing on  the  boat  was  made  fast  to  a  stump  at  a  place  called 
"Dos  Hermanos,, — a  landing  point  near  the  line  of  the  Pana- 
ma Railroad  where  men  were  working  in  the  swamp  bor- 
dering the  river.  Found  a  man  from  Indiana  there  keep- 
ing what  was  called  the  U.  S.  Hotel  who  was  quite  sick  with 
an  attack  of  Cholera  Morbus.  Stayed  with  him  some  four 
hours,  gave  him  some  medicine  much  to  his  relief.  Charged 
him  $15.00  and  returned  to  the  decks  of  the  steamboat  to 
camp  down  for  the  night.  Room  on  the  decks  was  scarcely 
obtainable,  having  been  all  preempted  before  my  return; 
by  crowding  some  of  my  friends  managed  to  get  a  recum- 
bent position  and  so  passed  the  night.  Learned  that  a  man 
from  South  Boston  had  fallen  overboard  and  not  seen  again 
after  striking  the  turbid  river  waters  made  so  by  recent 
heavy  rains. 

June  7th: 

Early  in  the  morning  our  boat  was  started  up  river  again 
for  its  destination  Gorgona  but  at  noon  Capt.  Jewett  landed 
and  ordered  all  the  passengers  into  small  native  boats  to 
be  taken  through  in  them.  As  the  steamer  was  much  more 
comfortable  and  the  scenery  could  be  much  better  enjoyed 
from  it,  we  naturally  were  much  opposed  to  the  change  and 
harsh  language  was  used  on  both  sides.  Matters  looked 
a  little  warlike  when  Gen.  Hitchcock  took  a  hand  so  effect- 
ually as  to  convince  Capt.  Jewett  that  he  had  better  carry 
out  his  agreement  with  the  passengers  and  all  was  serene 
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again.  General  H.  was  on  his  way  to  California  to  take 
command  of  the  Pacific  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Army.  Capt. 
Jewett  wished  to  get  his  passengers  off  the  boat  so  he  could 
return  to  Chagres  for  another  lot  of  passengers  expected 
next  day  by  steamship  Orizaba.  Arrived  at  Gorgona  that 
evening.  Most  of  the  passengers  going  ashore,  by  permis- 
sion of  Capt.  Jewett  we  spread  our  blankets  again  on  the 
deck  of  his  boat  for  the  night.  The  heavy  tropical  vege- 
tation upon  the  river  banks  was  a  novelty  to  those  of  us 
who  for  the  first  time  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  it. 
The  naked  native  children  and  lightly  clad  elderly  ones 
filled  in  an  occasional  picture. 

June  8th: 

Breakfasted  at  an  American  Hotel  of  which  there  were 
three  at  that  time  in  Gorgona  after  which  we  took  passage 
in  a  boat  which  was  propelled  by  six  natives  with  long  poles 
— twelve  passengers  to  a  boat.  The  natives  were  strong, 
muscular  fellows,  perfectly  made  —  whenever  they  got 
heated  in  working  through  rapids,  they  would  dash  them- 
selves with  water  using  large  gourds.  In  places  they  had 
to  get  into  the  water  and  push  the  boat  against  the  current. 
Arrived  at  Cruces  at  noon.  Dined  at  Dinsmore — hired  our 
baggage  packed  on  mules  for  Panama  and  started  on  foot 
to  cross  the  dividing  ridge  between  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans.  Arrived  at  Frenches  Halfway  House  about  dark. 
Were  fortunate  in  finding  cots  and  a  pair  of  blankets  each 
for  the  night.  Was  disturbed  in  our  slumbers  by  those  of 
our  fellow  travelers  who  waited  to  obtain  mules  for  the 
ride  across,  about  11  o'clock,  and  there  were  not  cots  or 
blankets  for  them. 

June  9th: 

Started  early  in  the  morning — tramping  along  leisurely 
— bathing  now  and  then  in  the  pure  mountain  pools — and 
arrived  a  little  after  dark  in  Panama.  Knowing  we  would 
have  to  wait  several  days  for  the  steamship  Northerner  for 
which  we  had  tickets  we  engaged  board  in  the  Western 
Hotel  kept  by  a  man  named  Allen  from  Lowell,  Mass.  at 
.$10  per  week.  Panama  at  this  time  was  quite  free  from  sick- 
ness and  we  spent  the  time  very  pleasantly  in  and  around 
the  old  walled  city. 

June  15th: 

Went  on  board  steamship  Northerner,  Capt.  Randall 
and  sailed  for  San  Francisco  next  day  (16th).  We  found 
ourselves  on  another  ship  crowded  to  its  utmost  limits  and 
the  food  question,  an  all  absorbing  one.    I  luckily  found  an 
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opportunity  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  baker  which 
I  improved  to  the  extent  of  getting  a  pie  now  and  then  and 
some  hot  rolls  with  butter  occasionally.  We  were  deck 
passengers  and  slept  under  an  awning  over  the  quarter 
deck  in  Standee  berths,  when  we  could  get  them,  some  large 
stuffed  chairs  laid  down  made  me  a  pretty  good  substitute 
for  pillow  and  I  got  accustomed  to  sleeping  on  the  deck  floor 
so  would  not  trouble  myself  to  hunt  for  anything  softer 
even  after  arriving  in  California. 

We  soon  found  ourselves  infested  with  vermin  and 
later  observed  that  all  the  passengers  were  addicted  to  rub- 
bing and  scratching.  There  was  no  escape  so  we  settled 
down  to  a  daily  slaughter  of  the  rapidly  increasing  pests. 

June  24th: 

We  arrived  at  Acapulco  where  we  remained  two  and 
a  half  days. 

There  we  enjoyed  the  fruits  and  found  somewhat  bet- 
ter food  in  the  hotels.  Went  out  into  the  country  for  a  day's 
walk  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  where  we  found  a 
great  number  of  women  washing  clothes  standing  in  the 
water  and  using  the  rocks  for  wash  boards.  They  seemed 
to  be  washing  all  their  clothes  for  they  did  not  have  a 
stitch  upon  their  bodies.  The  idea  of  being  immodest  did 
not  seem  to  impress  them  in  the  least,  in  fact  only  a  little 
removed  from  bathers  at  our  fashionable  sea  side  resorts. 

Returning  from  our  walk  as  we  got  into  town  we  saw 
a  crowd  of  excited  Mexicans  rushing  through  the  streets — 
heard  some  shots  and  soon  learned  that  a  returning  Califor- 
nian  had  been  killed,  shot  by  a  posse  of  city  police.  The 
shooting  naturally  created  considerable  excitement  among 
the  Americans  or  rather  Anglo-Americans  who  at  that  time 
numbered  some  2,500 — three  passenger  'steamships  being 
in  port.  Inquiry  developed  that  he  was  a  rough  character 
from  California  named  Brekenridge  and  had  caused  no  little 
difficulty  among  the  passengers.  The  verdict  "served  him 
right"  for  having  used  his  pistol  when  the  attempt  to  arrest 
him  was  made  by  the  police — shooting  a  native  in  the  knee 
and  luckily  for  the  crowd  his  other  three  shots  did  not  strike 
any  one. 

The  Northerner  having  taken  in  coal  and  water  for 
balance  of  voyage  sailed  on  eve  of  26th.  Off  the  cape  of 
St.  Lucas  had  a  cold  norther  which  induced  the  passen- 
gers to  gather  into  all  the  warm  corners  of  the  ship.  The 
smoke  stack  was  particularly  sought  for. 
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July  4th: 

Put  into  outer  Bay  of  San  Diego — to  land  the  mails  for 
that  place — and  took  on  shipboard  two  large  steers.  The 
band  of  cattle  was  driven  to  the  water's  edge,  the  two 
selected,  lassoed,  dragged  into  the  water,  towed  out  to  the 
side  of  the  ship  and  hauled  aboard  with  a  rope  around  the 
horns — one  a  large  black  fellow  was  slaughtered  for  the 
celebration  dinner. 

Came  near  running  ashore  at  Point  San  Pedro.  Passen- 
gers got  up  a  little  celebration.  A  copy  of  the  Declaration 
could  not  be  found  on  the  ship  so  that  important  part  of 
the  usual  programme  had  to  be  omitted.  Met  the  P.  M.  S.  S. 
Oregon  bound  for  Panama  gaily  decked  out  with  flags. 

July  6th : 

Ran  into  the  Bay  of  Monterey  and  sent  mails  ashore 
in  a  boat  for  that  old  capital. 

July  7th: 

(47  days  from  Anson.  40  days  from  N.  Y.  22  days 
from  Panama.) 

Arrived  in  San  Francisco.  Landed  in  small  boat  on 
Clay  Street,  near  Montgomery.  The  debris  from  the  recent 
May  fire  driven  about  by  the  strong  trade  wind  made  the 
city  decidedly  uncomfortable — and  we  were  glad  to  get 
aboard  the  steamer  Hartford  at  4  o'clock  P.  M.  for  Sacra- 
mento where  we  arrived  early  on  the  morning  of  the  8th. 
Found  accommodations  at  the  "Lady  Adams"  hotel — where 
we  got  rid  of  the  pests  of  the  Northerner. 

July  10th: 

Started  from  Sacramento  for  Volcano  Diggings  (Ama- 
dor County)  with  a  freight  wagon — having  the  privilege  of 
riding  on  level  and  downhill.  Camped  that  night  on  the 
Macosme  (Cosumne)  River.  Preferred  lodgings  on  a  hay 
stack  rather  than  contend  with  fleas  indoors. 

July  11th: 

Camped  again  at  Amador,  had  same  kind  accommo- 
dations as  the  previous  night. 

July  12th: 

Arrived  about  noon  in  Volcano  the  objective  point 
when  we  started  from  Maine  53  days  out.  At  which  place 
I  met  my  brother  Benjamin  who  had  preceeded  me,  having 
left  Anson  in  February,  1849  and  arrived  in  San  Francisco 
on  the  ship  Humboldt  from  Panama  in  August  of  that  year. 
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1852 — Saturday,  Christmas  Day,  25th  December: 

Left  Volcano  on  a  round  trip  journey  from  California 
to  Maine  and  back  again  to  California  "across  the  plains." 
Brother  Benjamin,2  Cousin  Lewellyn  Bixby  and  myself  hav- 
ing agreed  to  unite  our  fortunes  for  the  undertaking  of 
bringing  to  California  sheep  and  cattle,  more  for  the  trip 
than  profit. 

Ben  and  Lewell  went  to  the  Buena  Vista  Ranch  to 
settle  accounts  with  Messrs.  Stone  and  Baker  and  I  took 
passage  on  a  freight  wagon  for  Sacramento. 

December  27th: 

The  morning  was  bright  and  pleasant.  The  ground 
covered  a  foot  or  more  deep  with  snow  from  a  heavy  storm 
a  few  days  previous  which  flooded  the  country,  rendering 
the  roads  nearly  impassible.  We  had  to  pick  our  way  as 
best  we  could.  The  four  mules  were  often  mired  down 
and  had  to  be  gotten  out  one  at  a  time.  In  two  days  we 
made  Sacramento,  about  45  miles.  The  city  mostly  under 
water  and  but  partly  rebuilt  from  a  destructive  fire  in  July. 

Ben  and  Lewell  met  me  there,  having  had  fully  as 
rough  time  getting  there  as  I  had. 

December  28th: 

Started  for  San  Francisco.  Our  hack  from  hotel  to 
steamboat  was  a  flat-bottom  boat  drawn  by  a  horse  through 
the  mud,  sometimes  afloat  with  water  well  up  the  sides  of 
the  horse.  Took  River  Steamer  Confidence.  No  trouble 
in  running  a  steamboat  for  the  Sacramento  River  was  12 
miles  wide. 

December  29th  to  31st: 

In  San  Francisco  prospecting  for  a  passage  to  New 
York — by  steamship,  1st  cabin  $300,  and  get  across  the  Is- 
thmus from  Panama  at  your  own  expense.  Express  charges 
on  gold  to  New  York  high. 

After  much  time  spent  at  transportation  offices  we 
finally  concluded  on  taking  a  steerage  passage  on  the 
steamship  Northerner,  Capt.  Isham,  for  Panama — as  we 
found  the  ship  had  been  completely  overhauled  and  what 
was  the  2nd  cabin  newly  fitted  up  for  3rd  class  passengers 
and  it  was  her  first  trip  after  the  change.  Besides  there 
were  very  few  passengers.  Fare  to  Panama  $50,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Mail  Line. 


2.  Benjamin  was  the  second  son  of  William  R.  and  Electa  W.  Flint,  and 
was  born  in  New  Vineyard,  Maine,  on  February  27,  1827.  He  died  at  San 
Juan  Buatista,  California,  October  3,  1881. 
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1853 — January  1st: 

Concluded  to  carry  our  gold  on  our  persons  stowed  in 
buckskin  jackets  made  for  the  purpose.  Sailed  in  the  morn- 
ing. Soon  found  the  gold,  some  $3,500  each,  burdensome. 
Could  not  get  it  any  way  so  it  would  not  drag  and  become 
painful  night  or  day.  We  therefore  took  possession  of  a 
berth,  there  being  plenty  of  them  and  put  our  jackets  be- 
tween two  mattresses  and  made  ourselves  comfortable.  One 
of  us  sleeping  over  our  deposit  nights  and  being  on  guard 
during  the  day. 

January  8th: 

Celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  New  Or- 
leans by  a  sunset  gun.  In  the  evening  had  songs  and  ad- 
dress by  Col.  —  ,  etc. 

January  9th: 

In  Acapulco  again.  Ben  and  I  went  ashore.  Lewell 
stayed  by  our  deposit.  An  earthquake  had  shaken  up  things 
badly  since  our  visit  in  June,  '51.  At  8  o'clock  P.  M.  sailed 
on  our  course  again  for  Panama. 

January  13th: 

Head  winds.  Ocean  very  rough.  Seasick.  Passen- 
gers execrating  a  sea  voyage.  Old  Neptune  treated  with 
most  uncomplimentary  language. 

January  14th: 

Sea  calmed  down.  First  land  seen  since  crossing  the 
Gulf  of  Tehuantepec.  Passengers  become  jovial  and  joking 
remarks  are  in  order. 

January  15th: 

Coasting  along  towards  the  Bay  of  Panama  during  the 
day  which  we  entered  through  a  narrow  passage  just  at 
dark. 

January  16th: 

Steaming  along  in  Bay  of  Panama  for  the  city.  Ar- 
rived early  in  the  morning.  Were  advised  to  spend  but 
little  time  in  the  city  on  account  of  the  hostility  of  the  na- 
tives from  a  recent  riot  with  passengers.  Before  leaving  the 
steamship  we  packed  our  gold  in  a  small  chest  we  had  for 
our  blankets  and  clothing.  It  was  so  large  that  the  weight 
was  not  sufficient  to  rouse  curiosity  or  suggest  its  contents. 
A  small  valise  or  satchel  having  gold  in  it  would  be  snatched 
or  stolen  if  not  closely  watched  and  backed  with  a  revolver. 
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January  17th: 

Landed  from  the  anchorage  in  small  boats  early  in  the 
morning — contracted  with  a  native  muleteer  to  pack  our 
chest  across  to  Cruces  on  the  Chagres  River.  We  kept  the 
mule  with  our  valuable  cargo  in  sight  most  of  the  time. 
About  sunset  arrived  at  the  Halfway  station.  Near  the 
summit  of  the  divide  between  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  we  took  possession  of  a  vacant  hut,  built  a  fire 
in  the  center  and  started  to  get  supper  when  there  came 
in  quite  a  large  party  of  passengers  for  California,  a  num- 
ber of  women  and  children  from  New  Orleans  they  said. 
It  had  been  raining,  they  were  drenching  wet — their  mules 
had  acted  badly  and  bucked  them  off  and  they  had  to 
wade  and  wallow  through  muddy  pools,  their  thin  shoes 
were  poor  protection  to  their  feet.  All  in  all  they  were 
in  a  most  abject  and  dilapidated  condition.  The  hut  could 
not  accommodate  all  so  we  asked  our  guide  how  far  it  was 
to  another  stopping  place  where  we  could  get  something  to 
eat.  He  said  it  was  one  league,  so  we  repacked,  left  our 
good  fire  and  started  out  knowing  it  would  be  dark  before 
we  could  get  through,  so  it  was  and  the  longest  one  league 
ever  experienced.  Getting  to  our  objective  place  we  tried 
to  rouse  some  one  but  no  response  but  our  guide  knew  how 
to  get  into  the  hut,  which  we  entered  but  found  no  pro- 
visions of  any  sort.  We  got  out  our  dry  clothes  and  blan- 
kets and  prepared  to  rest  as  comfortably  as  possible.  There 
were  several  bunks  and  a  scaffolding  over  one  end  so  we 
managed  to  find  places  to  lie  down. 

About  11  o'clock  the  owner  of  the  place  came  home 
and  proceeded  to  prepare  his  supper  of  rice  with  a  little 
dried  meat  boiled  together  but  from  the  size  of  the  pot  it 
was  evident  he  was  not  keeping  a  restaurant.  About  the 
time  the  stew  was  done  we  slung  a  little  Spanish  lingo  at 
him  and  so  got  pretty  familiar  with  the  result  that  we  three 
got  a  pint  cup  each  of  the  rice  and  meat  which  satisfied  our 
hunger  completely — but  not  another  fellow  got  a  taste. 

As  good  luck  would  have  it  a  native  came  in  with  a 
good  sized  bag  of  bakers  bread  which  he  parted  with  seem- 
ingly very  reluctantly  at  a  large  profit  and  the  other  fellows 
appetites  were  appeased — all  told  there  were  14  of  us. 

January  18th: 

Arrived  at  Cruces  about  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
first  move  was  to  get  something  to  eat.  Contracted  for  a 
chicken  and  eggs  meal,  were  told  it  would  be  ready  in  an 
hour.    In  the  meantime  we  engaged  a  boat  to  take  us  down 
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the  Chagres  River  to  Barbacoa  to  which  place  the  Panama 
Railroad  had  been  completed. 

We  were  summoned  by  a  bell  to  our  breakfast,  started 
on  coffee,  bread  and  eggs,  but  no  chicken.  There  were  five 
of  us.  As  the  contract  called  for  chicken  we  made  the  de- 
mand. Our  boatman  was  anxious  to  get  away  of  course, 
but  we  did  not  budge,  thinking  there  might  be  some  collu- 
sion. The  chicken  finally  was  produced  but  it  was  so 
tough  we  had  to  give  up  and  paid  our  75c  and  started  down 
the  river  for  the  railroad  terminus.  Found  the  little  river 
steamboat  in  which  we  came  up  to  same  place  in  '51  used 
for  a  restaurant  in  which  we  took  our  next  meal. 

Just  at  time  for  the  train  to  start  we  had  a  little  excite- 
ment caused  by  a  Virginian  who  had  induced  a  negro  slave 
to  return  to  that  State  with  him,  but  when  the  negro  found 
friends  with  the  darkies  at  the  station  that  he  was  going 
back  to  unavoidable  slavery  again  and  could  escape  by 
stopping  there  where  he  could  not  be  legally  held  he  ac- 
cepted the  situation  and  did  not  respond  when  called  by 
his  owner,  whereat  the  owner  asked  that  the  train  be  held 
a  few  minutes.  His  friends  with  much  bragadocio  swore 
they  would  get  the  d — d  nigger  anyhow,  so  started  to  get 
him,  knowing  he  was  up  in  a  garret  nearby.  They  made  a 
rush  for  the  garret  and  started  to  ascend  a  rickety  stair- 
way when  they  were  told  to  stop  and  looking  up  saw  a  lot 
of  big  bore  Mexican  muskets  (Escopatas)  pointed  close  to 
their  heads.  They  naturally  did  not  want  the  nigger  so 
bad  as  they  did  a  few  minutes  before,  and  crestfallen  came 
aboard  the  train.  We  who  were  not  in  sympathy  enjoyed 
the  outcome. 

Many  slave  owners  brought  negroes  with  them  to  Cali- 
fornia to  dig  gold  for  them. 

Reached  Aspinwall  by  rail  and  found  an  independent 
steamship  about  to  sail  for  New  York  on  which  we  engaged 
passage  in  an  upper  deck  cabin  for  $25.00  each,  making 
$75.00  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York. 

Put  into  Kingston  Jamaica  for  coal.  Lewell  stayed 
by  our  deposit  on  the  steamship — though  it  was  in  a  large 
trunk  or  chest.    Ben  and  I  went  ashore  for  a  few  hours. 

1853— January  27th: 

Arrived  in  New  York  early  in  the  morning.  Left  our 
baggage  in  a  hotel  on  Fulton  Street.  Took  our  gold  in  a 
valise  and  started  for  Philadelphia  by  Camden  and  Amboy 
railroad.  Arrived  at  Washington  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  about 
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9  o'clock  that  evening.  Took  a  room  together  for  safety 
as  the  negro  porter's  eyes  looked  wild  when  packing  in  our 
valise — it  weighed  over  50  pounds. 

The  next  day  took  the  gold  to  the  U.  S.  Mint.  Had 
to  wait  a  day  for  it  to  be  assayed,  everything  in  shape  of 
gold  had  to  pass  through  the  assayer's  department,  $50 
slugs — coin  from  private  mints  of  San  Francisco  and  native 
gold. 

January  29th: 

Got  our  mint  receipt  of  the  value  of  our  deposit.  We 
were  dressed  a  little  rough  when  we  arrived  in  Philadelphia 
and  at  the  hotel  were  seated  at  the  most  inconvenient  table, 
but  as  we  dressed  up  somewhat  and  the  report  of  our  gold 
got  more  and  more  known  we  got  pretty  well  up  in  the 
dining  room  before  we  left  the  Washington.  I  had  boarded 
there  for  a  time  in  1848. 

Left  for  New  York  and  arrived  there  in  the  evening. 

January  30th: 

Started  on  morning  train  for  Boston,  arrived  there 
about  8  or  9  o'clock,  went  to  the  U.  S.  Hotel.  House  full 
so  we  were  cotted  in  one  of  the  parlors  where  there  was  a 
good  fire  which  we  enjoyed  to  perfection  as  it  was  clear, 
cold  weather,  a  great  change  from  the  tropical  climate  of 
Aspinwall  and  Jamaica. 

January  31st: 

Started  for  Maine  in  the  morning  by  railroad  to  Water- 
ville  where  we  arrived — the  end  of  the  road — about  6 
o'clock  that  evening.  Coldest  of  cold  weather.  Got  sup- 
per at  the  Elmwood.  Met  a  few  acquaintances  who  made 
us  talk  of  California,  and  as  the  stage  for  North  Anson  left 
at  7  o'clock,  took  it  for  an  18  mile  ride.  It  was  so  cold  we 
had  curtains  drawn  and  buttoned  down  tight,  stopped  at 
Norridgewock  to  leave  mail  and  warm  up.  Left  Mr.  Bixby 
at  his  father's  door  and  got  to  our  old  home  about  11  o'clock. 
One  solid  month  from  San  Francisco. 

February  1st: 

At  first  glance  out  of  my  window  was  surprised  in  my 
recollection  of  the  landscape  before  me.  What  was  large 
and  high  to  me  when  a  child  seemed  dwarfed.  The  fields 
did  not  appear  to  be  more  than  garden  patches  in  Califor- 
nia. The  country  was  comparatively  level.  Mountains 
Saddleback,  Abraham  and  Bigelow  were  but  hills  and  near- 
by.   The  Kennebec  River  was  diminished  to  a  small  stream. 
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Yet  it  was  all  beautiful  in  a  mantle  of  purest  snow — and  in  a 
short  time  my  mind  balanced  the  difference  between  the 
broad  valleys  and  high  mountains  of  California,  and  I  was 
at  home  again. 

From  February  1st  to  March  8th : 

At  father's  home  in  North  Anson  most  of  the  time. 
Went  to  Farmington  to  visit  my  aged  grandfather  Dr.  Thos. 
Flint  then  86  years  old.  We  had  visitors  by  score  almost 
daily  who  came  to  ask  if  we  had  seen  their  friends  who  had 
gone  to  California.  All  seemed  to  be  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  we  must  know  everybody  in  the  State.  At  least 
might  have  seen  their  friends.  We  were  among  the  few 
that  had  returned  from  the  far  distant  land  of  gold,  there- 
fore were  objects  of  interest.  We  talked  until  our  vocal 
organs  could  stand  the  strain  no  longer  and  were  glad  to 
start  west  on  March  8th: 

Tuesday  8th: 

Left  father's  house  by  stage  for  Waterville.  At  uncle 
Amasa  Bixby's  Lewell  joined  us  and  the  overland  party 
was  united  again,  viz.,  brother  Benjamin,  Cousin  Lewellyn 
Bixby  and  myself.  City  of  Portland  was  our  stopping 
place  for  the  night.  Ben  and  I  had  our  deguerotypes 
taken.  Met  Hon.  David  Bronson,  Gen.  Frank  Smith, 
wife  and  daughter  Emma  and  cousin  Thomas  H.  Weston — 
stopped  at  U.  S.  Hotel. 

Wednesday  9th: 

Started  for  Boston  on  8  o'clock  A.  M.  train,  Ben  and 
Lewell  remaining  until  the  afternoon  train.  Reached 
Boston  about  2  o'clock;  at  Elm  House.  Exchanged  our 
money  at  Suffolk  Bank  for  their  bills  as  they  were  good 
anywhere  West  and  none  other  were.  Ben  and  Lewell  ar- 
rived in  the  evening. 

Thursday  10th: 

8  o'clock  A.  M.  on  the  Western  R.  R.  for  Albany. 
Saw  Henry  Watson  at  Springfield,  Mass.  A  freshet  had 
washed  away  the  approaches  to  R.  R.  Bridge  at  Albany, 
so  were  taken  across  the  Hudson  River  by  ferry  boat. 
Made  the  Delavan  House  our  stopping  place  in  Albany. 
Pleasant  weather.    Saw  the  city  by  gas  light. 

Friday  11th: 

8  o'clock  A.  M.  off  for  Buffalo.  Found  Capt.  Rounds 
in  the  cars.  Got  to  Buffalo  at  11  o'clock  P.  M.  Put  up  at 
the  Clarendon  House.  Tired.  Stormy.  Had  a  facetious 
Englishman  along  according  to  his  own  estimate  of  himself. 
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Saturday  12th: 

Took  a  stroll  about  Buffalo  and  left  for  Cincinnati  at 
11  o'clock  A.  M.  via  Cleveland  and  Columbus.  Arrived  in 
Cleveland  at  8  o'clock  P.  M.  Columbus  next  where  we 
changed  cars. 

Sunday  13th : 

4  o'clock  A.  M.  in  Columbus.  Arrived  in  Cincinnati 
at  10y2  o'clock  A.  M.  Went  to  the  Gibson  House.  Met 
Dr.  J.  F.  Noyes  who  was  expecting  us  there.  Tired  from 
an  all  night  ride.  (No  sleeping  cars  at  that  time.)3  1,197 
miles  from  North  Anson. 

3.    Later  interpolation  made  by  Dr.  Flint. 

Monday  14th: 

Kested  in  Cincinnati. 

Tuesday  15th: 

In  the  P.  M.  went  out  to  Dayton  by  railroad  so  as  to 
start  by  early  train  for  Indianapolis  and  Terre  Haut. 
Stopped  at  the  Phillips  House. 

Wednesday  16th: 

Called  at  2  o'clock  A.  M.,  went  aboard  cars  at  2%. 
No  breakfast,  nor  could  we  get  a  mouthful  until  we  ar- 
rived in  Indianapolis  at  2%  o'clock  P.  M.  The  R.  R.  was 
new,  rough,  and  no  stations  by  the  way.  Arrived  in  Terre 
Haut  about  5  o'clock.  The  end  of  railroad  on  the  west. 
The  balance  of  the  trip  to  the  Pacific  must  be  made  by 
horseback  or  afoot.    Stopped  at  the  Prairie  House. 

Thursday  17th: 

In  Terre  Haut.  Preparing  for  the  journey  across 
Illinois.    Light  rain. 

Friday  18th: 

Bought  three  horses  and  fitted  saddles  to  them.  Wrote 
letters,  etc.  Pleasant. 

Saturday  19th: 

Left  for  Paris,  22  miles  across  river  in  Illinois.  Pleasant 
weather.  Roads  as  bad  as  mud  can  make  them.  Arrived 
about  sunset. 

Sunday  20th : 

In  Paris.  Attended  the  Presbyterian  church  in  the 
morning.  Hymns  lined  and  the  Chorister  led  the  singing, 
making  the  most  ludicrous  grimaces. 
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In  the  afternoon  rode  out  10  miles  to  Bloomfield.  Found 
a  hotel  with  good  beds.    Still  pleasant. 

Monday  21st: 

Rode  out  to  Ridge  Farm.  Called  at  George  W.  Hay- 
worths  to  see  an  acquaintance  sister  Ann  made  when  she 
was  in  that  section.  From  there  went  to  Quaker  Point,  In- 
diana to  see  cousins  that  were  Sophia  and  Abigail  Mace. 
A  roundabout,  crooked  way  to  get  there  but  Ben  and  I  had 
a  pleasant  visit.    18  mile  ride.  Pleasant. 

Tuesday  22nd: 

Took  dinner  with  friend  G.  W.  Hayworth.  From  there 
went  to  Georgetown.  Stopped  at  the  Dunseth  House  where 
we  found  Lewell  who  went  ahead  yesterday.  13  mile  ride. 
15  miles  from  Bloomfield. 

[Wednesday]  23rd: 

Called  in  forenoon  upon  G.  W.  Holloway.  Wrote  a 
letter  to  Ann.  Got  two  horses  shod.  Clothed  Lewell  in  a 
rubber  suit  as  he  could  not  stand  the  chilly  weather  on  ac- 
count of  fever  from  change  of  climate.  Put  off  across  the 
prairie  for  Sidney,  28  miles,  where  we  arrived  about  sunset. 
Cold,  bleak,  windy  ride.  Geese,  ducks,  prairie  chickens 
seen  in  abundance. 

[Thursday]  24th: 

Called  early  after  a  good  night's  rest.  Lewell  troubled 
with  toothache  after  being  filled.  Dined  at  Urbana.  Bixby 
had  his  tooth  "hauled. "  Shiretown  of  Champagne  County. 
Arrived  at  Middletown  House  for  the  night.  24  miles  ride 
for  the  day.  Six  beds  in  a  7x9  room.  Fried  eggs  floating 
in  lard,  almost  the  universal  food  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
Pleasant  weather. 

Friday  25th: 

Left  in  good  time.  Dined  at  Mt.  Pleasant.  Cold,  raw, 
windy  weather.  Arrived  at  Leroy  at  sunset.  Roads  across 
the  prairie.    Muddy  of  worst  kind.    25  miles.    Clear  at 

sunset. 

Saturday  26th: 

Rode  from  Leroy  to  Bloomington,  the  county  seat  of 
McLean  County,  where  we  dined  in  company  with  a  Penn- 
sylvania cattle  dealer  who  gave  us  his  ideas  of  business. 
Could  not  get  to  put  up  in  Lexington  but  were  fortunate  in 
getting  an  invitation  to  spend  the  night  at  a  private  house  in 
Twin  Grove,  the  best  we  have  found  in  Illinois. 
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[Sunday]  27th: 

Went  to  Peoria  through  timber  land  of  poor  quality. 
Dined  at  Moreton.  Put  up  at  the  Clinton  House.  52  miles 
from  Leroy.  Draw  in  bridge  broken  so  crossed  the  Illinois 
River  in  a  boat. 

Monday  28th: 

Left  Peoria.  Dined  at  Trivoli,  Fulton  County.  Spent 
the  night  at  McCutchins  where  Bixby  and  I  went  to  look 
at  his  sheep.  Price  $3.50  per  head.  Ben  and  Dan,  a  helper, 
went  on  another  route.    36  miles  for  the  day's  ride. 

Tuesday  29th: 

Dined  at  Canton.  Joined  Ben  and  Dan.  Left  after 
dining  and  at  5  o'clock  were  in  Cuba.  A  small  place  12 
miles  from  Canton  through  a  good  country.  Looks  quite 
Yankee  like.    Sent  a  letter  to  father. 

Wednesday  30th : 

Put  off  for  Bernadotti  through  a  poor  section.  Ar- 
rived at  11  o'clock — a  small  village  on  Goose  Creek. 
Stopped  for  the  night  in  Vermont,  a  pretty  village  in 
Fulton  County.  We  stopped  at  Mr.  Dumoss'  Hotel  (Ben, 
Bixby,  Dan  and  I).  A  warm  day.  Distance  called  21 
miles  from  Cuba.  We  found  that  when  told  that  a  place 
was  a  quarter  away,  that  it  might  be  a  mile  and  a  half, 
three  sides  of  a  quarter  section  of  land,  a  quarter  section 
being  half  a  mile  square. 

Thursday  31st: 

Beds  last  night  good,  but  most  miserably  made  up, 
could  scarcely  sleep  in  them.  Breakfast  decidedly  poor. 
Flapjacks  and  molasses,  the  only  eatable  substance.  Dined 
in  Broklyn,  a  small  village.  Started  for  Augusta  but  missed 
the  road  and  got  Pulaski.  Put  up  at  a  Methodist  tavern. 
Rather  unpleasant  on  account  of  a  sick  child.  Distance  to- 
day, 40  miles. 

April  1st: 

Started  in  good  season  for  Quincy  via  Columbus.  Dined 
in  Columbus  and  got  to  Quincy  about  8  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing. Had  a  hard  time  finding  the  town.  Most  of  the  way 
through  oak  wooded  prairie,  uncultivated.  Registered  at 
the  Quincy  House.  Horses  and  ourselves  well  tired  out. 
Pleasant.    Distance  38  miles. 
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Saturday  2nd : 

Spent  in  Quincy — getting  all  the  information  we  could 
in  regard  to  the  surrounding  country — sheep  and  cattle  in- 
terests, etc.  Found  James  Brown,  whose  wife  was  a  sister 
of  Mrs.  Woods,  who  with  her  husband  was  employed  on 
the  Buena  Vista  Ranch  near  lone,  California,  where  our 
headquarters  were  when  in  California.  Ben  and  I  dined 
with  them.  Many  invitations  to  call  from  those  having 
friends  in  California.  Rainy.  Distance  traveled  horse- 
back from  Terre  Haut,  348  miles. 

Sunday  3rd: 

In  Quincy.  Ben  and  I  passed  the  evening  with  the 
Brown  family.  Had  best  apples  since  leaving  Maine.  Four 
children  in  family.    Rainy  since  Saturday  P.  M. 

[Monday]  4th: 

Started  East  for  sheep  in  the  surrounding  country. 
Dined  at  Ursa.  The  first  whisky  hole  we  have  struck  for 
a  long  time.  Passed  through  Mendon,  a  pleasant  village, 
and  Milford  to  Houston.  Got  to  stop  at  a  Mr.  Thomas. 
Distance  28  miles. 

[Tuesday]  5th: 

On  the  hunt  for  sheep.  Ran  into  an  election.  From 
inquiries  began  to  think  we  were  in  poor  luck.  Sheep  were 
scarce.  Dined  at  Chili.  Pleasant  hotel  with  the  piazza  for 
a  sitting  room.    Distance  15  miles  from  Houston. 

[Wednesday]  6th: 

Dined  at  Mendon — back  to  Quincy  30  miles — stopped 
at  Mr.  Browns. 

[Thursday]  7th: 

After  dinner  started  for  Chili.  Stopped  over  night  at 
Mendon.  Met  Dan  there  whom  I  had  left  at  Chili  to  watch 
for  Ben  and  Lewell.  Hard  sleeping  chance — not  straw 
enough  on  bed  cords. 

April  8th: 

Dined  at  Chili.  Went  to  Augusta,  40  miles  from 
Quincy.  Good  hotel  kept  by  Mr.  Curtis — claiming  to  be  a 
Yankee  from  N.  Y. 

Saturday  9th: 

Put  off  for  Columbus  where  we  expect  to  meet  Ben  and 
Lewell.  Bought  50  sheep  south  of  Pulaski.  Dined  with 
Clem  Robbing.    Stopped  near  Garretts  Mills  at  Farlows. 
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Sunday  10th : 

Started  at  sunrise  for  Columbus  6  miles  away.  Break- 
fasted. Found  the  boys  had  driven  out  6  miles  with  400 
sheep.  Went  out  to  see  them.  Met  Lewell  coming  in,  but 
I  went  on  to  see  Ben  who  had  sprained  a  foot.  Returned 
to  town.    Got  supper  and  went  to  bed  early. 

Monday  11th: 

Went  from  Columbus  to  Mr.  Hulands  in  the  Township 
of  Northeast.    A  Carolinian  by  birth. 

[Tuesday]  12th: 

Put  up  at  Mr.  Burks,  a  Virginian,  after  a  hard  jaunt 
through  scrubby  oak  barrens. 

[Wednesday]  13th: 

Took  dinner  with  Benjamin  Gould,  Esq.,  a  Connecticut 
Yankee  who  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  peddled  any — so  I  in- 
ferred that  had  been  his  profession.  Went  on  and  stopped 
with  Nathan  Bobbins — a  Carolinian  by  descent  and  a  hunter. 

[Thursday]  14th: 

Dined  with  Clem  Robbins  and  came  back  to  Nathan's 
to  pass  the  night  again.  9  sheep  ran  away  and  it  took  up 
until  11  o'clock  to  get  them  back.  At  12  o'clock  started 
across  the  prarie  for  Chili  with  151  sheep  and  35  lambs. 
Arrived  at  sunset.    Put  up  at  the  Chili  Hotel. 

[Friday]  15th: 

At  one  o'clock  went  back  to  the  sheep  and  drove  them 
13  miles  to  Chili.  Also  brought  along  a  yoke  of  oxen.  Hard 
driving  the  latter  part  of  the  drive. 

[Saturday]  16th: 

Went  from  Chili  to  meet  Ben  at  Houston.  Found  him 
at  Mrs.  Newlands.  Lewell  came  in  just  at  dark.  So  we 
were  together  again. 

Sunday  17th: 

Spent  the  day  at  Mrs.  Newlands  a  widow  with  two 
daughters  and  a  son.  Fashion  of  the  country  for  belles  and 
beaux  to  get  together  Sunday  nights.  The  son  was  away 
so  when  we  returned,  not  being  in  the  courting  line  of  busi- 
ness and  occupying  the  room  with  the  one  the  young  man 
would  return  to,  some  time  towards  morning  we  set  the 
chairs  against  the  door  so  when  he  came  in  there  was  a 
grand  racket  much  to  his  chagrin  when  called  upon  to  ex- 
plain at  the  breakfast  table. 
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Monday  18th: 

Left  for  the  vicinity  of  Garretts  Mills  and  Lewell  for 
the  Clayton  neighborhood.  Ranged  the  country  with  J.  R. 
Harrington  in  a  rain  and  at  night  brought  up  at  William 
Lewises,  a  Kentuckian. 

April  19th: 

Met  Lewell  at  Mr.  Gores  where  we  dined.  In  after- 
noon drove  to  Eben  C.  Downings  for  the  night.  Small 
house,  and  the  bed  given  us  was  foot  to  foot  with  the  family 
bed  where  a  brat  of  a  youngster  kept  us  awake  until  after 
midnight  yelling  to  have  the  candle  lighted,  which  the 
mother  did  not  care  to  do.  Ben  started  for  Quincy  by  way 
of  Bloomfield. 

[Wednesday]  20th: 

Started  for  Chili  feeling  pretty  well  used  up  for  want 
of  sleep.  Got  through  in  good  time.  Found  we  had  got 
together  1,034  sheep  and  six  yoke  of  oxen. 

[Thursday]  21st: 

From  Chili  started  for  Warsaw  herding  sheep  along 
over  the  prairie  but  in  severe  thunder  storm.  Used  my 
saddle  for  an  umbrella.  Reached  a  place  marked  on  the 
map  in  large  letters,  St.  Albans.  Made  inquiry  for  the 
town  and  was  shown  a  lot  of  stakes  for  the  corners  of  a  lot 
of  lots.  One  pretty  fair  house  but  could  not  be  accommo- 
dated for  the  night  but  got  shelter  in  a  small  hut  already 
well  filled  with  a  family  but  it  was  on  the  extension  prin- 
ciple for  two  sets  of  trundle  beds  were  drawn  out  from  under 
the  big  one  whilst  we  were  stowed  away  in  a  corner  left 
— cooking  utensils  and  tin  dishes  decidedly  short,  however 
fried  eggs,  bacon  and  corn  bread  were  at  our  disposal,  with 
saxafras  tea  for  breakfast. 

April  22nd: 

Drove  along  slowly  for  the  sheep  to  feed  for  the  fore- 
noon. Left  the  flock  in  charge  of  Bixby  and  help  and  went 
to  Warsaw  to  make  arrangements  for  a  place  to  shear  the 
sheep  and  shearers  to  do  it.  Put  up  at  the  Warsaw  Hotel. 
Ben  joined  me  there. 

Saturday  23rd: 

Stormy  in  the  morning.  About  noon  went  out  to  meet 
the  flock  and  drive  them  into  Dr.  English's  pasture  3  miles 
from  town.  Returned  to  Warsaw  to  take  boat  for  Quincy. 
Found  had  to  wait  until  morning. 
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Sunday  24th : 

Half  past  six  o'clock.  Took  the  steam  packet  Kate 
Kearny  for  Quincy.  Got  down  at  noon.  Dined  at  the 
Quincy  House.  Cleaned  up.  Went  to  church  with  the 
Browns.    Rainy  in  P.  M. 

Monday  25th: 

Woke  up  with  the  sun  shining  full  into  the  room.  Com- 
pletely rested.  Nearly  a  cloudless  morning  in  contrast  with 
a  gloomy  night.  Bought  2  wagons  at  $163.00;  14  blankets 
at  $52.75.    Evening  at  Browns.    To  bed  early. 

Tuesday  26th: 

Left  Quincy  for  Bloomfield.  Dined  at  Henry  Kemps. 
After  dinner  started  131  sheep  for  Warsaw.  Stopped  for 
the  night  at  a  Mr.  Turner's,  an  old  man  80  years  old  living 
with  son.  From  Livermore,  Maine.  18  years  in  Illinois. 
The  young  man  married  a  Connecticut  woman.  Good 
building,  wood  pile  and  surroundings  generally  indicated  a 
genuine  Yankee. 

[Wednesday]  27th: 

Bloomfield  prairie  mostly  settled  by  immigrants  from 
the  State  of  Maine.  Found  a  Stevens  family  from  Nor- 
ridgewock.  A  beautiful  section  of  country.  Drove  to 
Lima,  a  poverty  [stricken]  and  shiftless  looking  place. 

[Thursday]  28th: 

Awakened  by  flashes  of  lightning  and  rattling  of 
thunder  to  look  out  upon  severe  storm  which  lasted  all  day, 
so  did  not  start  out,  for  the  streams  were  bank  full.  Guarded 
the  sheep  on  the  public  square. 

Friday  29th : 

Called  up  last  night  by  the  illness  of  Mr.  Harry  S.  Kemp 
who  was  helping  us  drive.  Got  some  remedies  for  his  cold 
from  the  landlord.  He  is  unable  to  help  today.  The  rest 
of  us  drove  to  Warsaw  where  we  found  Ben  and  Lewell  en- 
gaged in  shearing  sheep. 

Saturday  30th : 

Took  care  of  the  sheared  sheep  out  on  the  prairie. 
Something  like  work  for  the  sheep  were  not  accustomed  to 
being  held  in  that  manner  but  the  ground  was  quite  dry  so 
it  was  good  riding. 
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Sunday,  May  1st: 

With  Daniel  Hendrickson  took  care  of  sheep  again — 
boarding  with  Moses  Hammond,  a  Massachusetts  man,  and 
family.    Rainy  in  the  P.  M. 

Monday  2nd : 

Herded  sheep  again  alone,  taking  my  dinner  in  my 
pocket.  Rainy  in  the  A.  M.  Mr.  Gilliam  a  California  ac- 
quaintance sent  $1,000.00  by  Hankerson  to  Lewell. 

Tuesday  3rd: 

On  the  prairie  again  with  sheep  assisted  by  Salem 
Hammond,  a  boy.  Getting  to  be  quite  a  large  flock  mak- 
ing considerable  work  to  keep  them  together  as  they  natural- 
ly break  up  into  small  lots. 

Wednesday  4th: 

Out  with  the  sheep  again  with  Dan.  Wet  and  uncom- 
fortable. Ground  so  soft  it  is  hard  getting  around  on  our 
horses. 

Thursday  5th: 

Still  a  shepherd  with  a  dog,  the  first  day  I  have  had 
one.  Should  have  a  gun  for  the  wolves  are  troublesome,  not 
so  much  so  on  the  prairie  as  near  timber. 

Friday  6th : 

Finished  shearing.  Am  at  leisure  except  to  look  out 
that  the  men  keep  the  sheep  together. 

Saturday  7th: 

Started  off  for  the  overland  journey  with  1,880  sheep, 
young  and  old.  11  yoke  of  oxen,  2  cows,  4  horses,  2  wagons, 
complete  camping  outfit,  4  men,  3  dogs  and  ourselves. 
Crossed  Mississippi  River  at  Keokuk  by  ferry,  $62.  Now 
in  Iowa. 

Sunday  8th: 

In  Keokuk.  Visited  the  Mormon  Camp  where  it  was 
said  there  were  3,400  proselytes  from  Europe.  278  emi- 
grant wagons  ready  to  convey  them  to  Salt  Lake.  A  motley 
crowd  of  English,  Welsh,  Danes,  etc.  Took  in  a  part  of 
their  religious  ceremonies. 

Monday  9th  : 

Helped  start  out  the  train  for  Council  Bluffs  across 
Iowa.  Returned  to  Warsaw  myself  to  look  for  a  sale  of  the 
wool. 
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Tuesday  10th: 

Packing  wool. 

Wednesday  11th: 

Finished  packing  wool.  Sold  it  to  Connable  Smith 
&  Co.  at  24 1/2 c  per  lb.,  delivered  at  their  store  in  Keokuk. 

Thursday  12th: 

Hired  help  and  hauled  wool  to  landing  to  be  shipped 
to  Keokuk.    Cold  day.  Tired. 

Friday  13th: 

My  birthday,  29  years  old.  A  beautiful,  clear  day. 
Wandered  upon  the  bank  of  the  Father  of  Waters,  waiting 
for  steamer  to  ship  to  Keokuk.  The  De  Vernon  came  up 
the  river  in  the  afternoon  so  I  shipped  myself  and  wool 
for  Keokuk. 

Saturday  14th: 

Weighed  and  delivered  6,410  lbs.  to  Connable  Smith  & 
Co.,  amounting  to  $1,570.45.  The  banker  at  Keokuk  asked 
me  to  take  in  payment  for  my  check  English  soverigns  at  lc 
more  than  actual  value  as  they  would  pass  for  $5.00  in  all 
places  west  of  Missouri  River.  I  could  afford  and  would  af- 
ford to  speculate.  The  steamer  I  was  to  take  was  whis- 
tling "All  aboard"  and  in  his  hurry  he  passed  me  ten  pieces 
too  much  and  I  thought  so  at  the  time  but  could  not  stop,  so 
put  the  money  in  a  pocket  by  itself,  jumped  aboard  steam- 
boat for  Quincy.  On  steamer  Lamartine.  Counted  money 
and  found  mistake.  Expected  to  hear  from  the  banker  as 
he  knew  where  I  would  stop  in  Saint  Louis,  so  waited.  Ar- 
rived in  Quincy  and  stopped  at  the  Browns. 

Sunday  15th: 

Attended  three  church  sermons  at  Congregational 
church.    That  would  have  to  last  me  through  to  California. 

Monday  16th: 

Left  Quincy  by  steamer  for  Saint  Louis.  Arrived  at 
9%  o'clock  P.  M.  Had  to  cross  the  decks  of  five  steamers 
to  get  off.    Registered  at  the  Monroe  Hotel. 

Tuesday  17th: 

The  agent  of  the  Keokuk  banker  found  me,  showed  his 
figures  whereby  he  made  the  mistake  and  I  paid  him  his 
money.  "No  mistakes  rectified  after  leaving  the  counter" 
was  pasted  conspicuously  in  his  bank. 

Weather  getting  uncomfortably  warm. 
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Wednesday  18th: 

Hot  as  blazes  in  city. 

Thursday  19th: 

Still  in  Saint  Louis.  In  the  evening  went  to  Wymans 
Hall  and  heard  Prof.  Agassiz  lecture  on  Geology.  Evening 
comfortable.  Not  much  beauty  in  the  female  part  of  the 
audience. 

Friday  20th : 

St.  Louis.  Mailed  letter  to  father.  Comfortable 
weather. 

Purchased  a  general  outfit  for  the  plains  from  ox  yokes 
to  tobacco.  Some  extra  pounds  of  tea,  sugar  and  coffee  to 
trade  with  the  Mormons  or  roadside  dealers. 

Saturday  21st: 

3  o'clock  on  board  steamboat  El  Paso  for  Council  Bluffs, 
my  outfit  having  been  shipped  beforehand.  Sailed  at  6 
o'clock  up  the  Missouri.  4  lady  passengers  upper  deck,  2 
below,  and  a  U.  S.  Surveyor  going  high  up  the  river.  The 
El  Paso  intended  to  run  up  to  the  Yellowstone.  Capt. 
Tilton  and  pilot  Robinson. 

Sunday  22nd: 

Air  seemed  cold.  Had  14  Baptist  ministers  aboard  go- 
ing to  a  convention  at  Glasgow,  Mo.  A  Dr.  Lynch  of  Cov- 
ington, Ky.,  was  particularly  opposed  to  infant  baptism.  It 
naturally  followed  that  there  was  religious  services  on  deck. 

Monday  23rd: 

At  Jefferson  City.  Cold  winds.  The  management  of 
the  boat  admirable.  No  negroes  aboard.  Officer  and  crew 
attentive  to  the  passengers.  River  rising  fast  from  melting 
snow  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Prayer  meeting  at  end  of 
saloon.    Cards  the  other. 

Tuesday  24th : 

Having  a  bad  cold.  Some  better  in  P.  M.  Clergymen 
left  this  morning  at  Glasgow.  Pleasant  but  cold.  Running 
at  the  rate  of  100  miles  a  day. 

Wednesday  25th: 

Feeling  better  of  my  cold.  Patronized  the  barber  at  a 
cost  of  10c.  Getting  along  merrily.  Met  a  man  who 
came  east  with  us  last  winter  from  California,  now  living  on 
the  river.  Kansas  City.  Took  aboard  a  lot  of  U.  S.  mules 
and  oxen. 
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Thursday  26th: 

Indians  on  the  banks  at  night — at  Fort  Leavenworth 
this  A.  M.  Took  a  walk  through  the  town.  Mostly  bar- 
racks and  two  old  forts.  Square  lower  story  stone,  upper 
wood  with  the  corners  projecting  over  the  stone  midway  be- 
tween stone  corners.  Making  an  octagonal  facing  to  all 
sides.  A  few  soldiers  around.  480  miles  from  St.  Louis. 
At  10  o'clock  at  a  woodyard  a  wedding  party  came  aboard. 
Green  was  the  prevailing  color  with  them.  After  having  a 
jolly  greeting  they  disappeared  in  the  green  forest. 

Friday  27th: 

At  St.  Joseph  early  in  the  morning — a  city  of  5,000  or 
6,000.  Sailed  at  3  o'clock.  Number  of  passengers  in- 
creased by  parties  going  to  California.  Tied  up  for  the 
night  at  Savannah  Landing.    Pleasant  evening. 

Saturday  28th: 

Fine  day  and  beautiful  scenery  of  woods  and  prairie. 
Iowas  and  Shawnee  Indians  came  down  to  the  shore  as  we 
passed  their  villages.  The  Capt.  tossed  crackers  ashore  to 
them.  Laid  by  on  the  Nebraska  side  near  an  Indian  vil- 
lage. The  Captain  relating  Indian  and  other  experiences. 
River  full  of  sand  bars  shifting  all  the  time — besides  the 
current  was  very  swift  on  account  of  which  could  not  run  at 
night.    Storm  of  hail,  thunder  and  lightning. 

Sunday  29th : 

Getting  above  moral  and  religious  influences  as  we 
leave  civilization  behind — and  touch  the  wild  and  woolly 
West. 

Passed  Fort  Kearney  and  mouths  of  Piatt  River,  saw  a 
lot  of  Ottoes  (Ottowa?)  Indians  dressed  out  in  all  their  tog- 
gery.   Sarpas  a  kind  of  an  Indian  mission. 

Monday  30th: 

Arrived  at  the  Bluffs. 

Tuesday  31st: 

Ben  came  down  to  the  boat  to  meet  me,  having  left 
his  train  a  little  distance  out  of  Council  Bluffs.  It  took 
most  of  the  day  to  get  our  things  off  the  boat  and  upon  the 
bank  a  little  back  from  the  river.  Covered  them  with  a 
tent.  Supper  on  crackers  and  herring.  Camped  on  the 
goods  under  the  ridge  pole. 
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Wednesday,  June  1st: 

An  uncomfortable  night.  Thunder,  lightning,  wind 
and  drizzling  rain.  Every  little  while  large  trees  were 
toppled  into  the  river  with  a  crash,  being  washed  out  by  the 
caving  of  the  banks  and  blown  by  the  wind.  The  crashing 
came  so  frequently  that  I  had  to  feel  my  way  out  to  the  bank 
to  satisfy  myself  that  I  was  not  near  being  precipitated  with 
my  outfit  into  the  raging  Missouri  which  was  rising  rapidly 
from  melting  snows  at  its  sources.  Wrote  Dr.  Gould — 
waited  impatiently  for  our  teams  to  report  and  take  away 
our  goods  but  did  not  come  until  well  along  in  the  afternoon. 

Thursday  2nd : 

In  Kanesville  (Council  Bluffs)  making  preparations  for 
the  plains.  A  town  of  huts  and  full  of  sharp  dealers  who 
live  off  the  emigrants  by  trading,  as  it  is  the  outpost  of  the 
white  man  for  Indians  occupy  the  country  across  the  river. 

Friday  3rd: 

Went  out  to  assist  in  bringing  in  the  sheep  and  cattle. 
Remained  in  town  with  Hendrickson  and  Jennings,  while 
the  others  started  up  the  river  for  the  ferry  12  miles  above. 
Helped  drive  a  short  distance.  Bought  another  wagon  and 
got  what  additional  supplies  we  needed.  Ripe  strawberries 
on  the  table. 

Saturday  4th: 

Started  Jennings  to  overtake  train  with  wagon  and  ox 
team.  Bought  a  saddle  mare  and  outfit  for  $125.00  for 
my  own  use.  The  horse  I  got  in  Terre  Haute  proved  a 
rough  one  to  ride.  Lewell  came  back  for  some  articles  not 
thought  of  before.  Overtook  the  train  at  the  ferry  and 
camped  on  the  bottom  lands  near  by.    Grass  excellent. 

Sunday  5th: 

Wind  too  strong  to  attempt  crossing  the  river  so  had 
to  lay  by  which  is  always  more  troublesome  than  driving  on 
trail  or  being  busy  some  way  to  keep  the  attention  oT  both 
men  and  animals.  Horses  stampeded  in  a  shower.  Ben 
and  Hendrickson  after  them,  returned  with  them  about 
dark. 

Monday  6th: 

Commenced  ferrying  across  the  Missouri  River  with  one 
flat  boat  propelled  by  oars.  150  head  of  sheep  at  a  trip. 
Two  other  boats  were  employed  ferrying  across  Mormons. 
Worked  hard  all  day  and  only  half  over.  River  wide  and 
rapid.  Crossed  ten  loads  of  sheep.  Lewell,  Jim  and  John 
remained  in  Nebraska. 
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Tuesday  7th : 

Work  at  ferrying  today.  All  over  but  one  boat  load 
of  horses.  Found  that  the  one  I  had  purchased  in  Kanes- 
ville  (Council  Bluffs)  had  strayed.  Took  another  and  went 
in  pursuit  back  on  the  trail,  caught  it  a  few  miles  away, 
but  too  late  to  cross  the  river,  so  camped  with  G.  W.Frasher,4 
who  has  223  head  of  cattle  to  ferry  over.    Paid  $57  tolls. 

Wednesday  8th: 

Wind  blowing  a  gale.  No  crossing.  Impatient,  but 
no  more  so  than  those  waiting  with  their  stock  to  cross. 
About  700  cattle  and  3,500  sheep  held  up  by  stress  of 
weather — besides  many  Mormons. 

Thursday  9th: 

Assisted  Frasher  in  an  attempt  to  make  his  cattle  swim 
across  the  river,  but  failed.  Crossed  myself  in  the  boat 
with  the  horses.  Lewell  returned  to  meet  me  at  the  ferry. 
Took  a  drink  from  a  spring  on  West  bank  of  the  Missouri 
and  started  west  over  a  rolling  prairie  covered  with  grass 
4  to  6  inches  high.  Overtook  the  train  and  camped  near 
the  Elkhorn  River. 

Friday  10th: 

Drove  to  the  ferry  and  crossed  the  Elkhorn  River.  Tolls 
$41.80.  Camped  about  a  mile  out  on  soft  bottom  land. 
No  high  land  within  several  miles.  Consider  ourselves  fairly 
on  the  plains.  Reports  that  there  are  no  emigrants  nearer 
than  60  miles  ahead.  Woeful  stories  of  Indians  on  the  trail 
ahead.  15  of  us  in  the  train.  Ben,  Lewell,  myself,  White, 
Pulman,  Jennings,  Joe  and  Dan  Hickman,  James  Force, 
Henderson5,  John  Trust.    Pleasant  weather. 

Saturday  11th: 

Started  early.  Ben  and  Lewell  have  the  habit  of  start- 
ing the  sheep  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning.  We  of  the  last 
watch  start  about  6  o'clock.  My  watch  being  from  1  to  3 
o'clock  A.  M.  Have  the  whole  country  in  sight  to  ourselves. 
Level  prairie  to  sand  bluffs  on  the  north.    Pleasant  weather. 

Sunday  12th: 

On  the  trail  again.  Had  to  drive  20  miles  or  more  to 
water.  Camped  about  %  past  6  o'clock,  tired.  Teaming 
on  though  it  is  Sunday,  some  of  the  party  not  knowing  it 
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until  mid-day.  Less  trouble  to  move  on  the  trail  than  to 
care  for  the  stock  laying  by.  Some  wolves  around  but  they 
gave  us  no  trouble.  Pleasant. 

Monday  13th: 

Eleven  o'clock  A.  M.  Arrived  at  Shell  creek.  Found 
excellent  springs  here.  Stopped  until  after  dinner.  All 
hands  washed  up.  White  had  headache,  so  gave  him  some 
compound  cathartic  pills.  Did  not  drive  much  today  as  the 
sheep  are  beginning  to  have  sore  feet  and  one  yoke  of  oxen 
some  foot-sore,  so  drove  them  singly.  Camped.  Mosqui- 
toes awful.  Pleasant. 

Tuesday  14th : 

Put  off  as  usual  before  the  last  watch  started.  Ben  and 
Lewell  were  a  long  distance  ahead.  Dan  Hendrickson  gave 
chase  to  a  wolf  but  it  proved  more  than  a  match  for  his 
horse  and  dog.  Extracted  a  tooth  for  Hickman.  No  wood 
on  the  route  today,  nor  good  water.  Camped  on  the  bluff 
near  Loupe  Fork.  Stormy. 

Wednesday  15th: 

Today  finding  we  had  driven  too  fast  from  Elkhorn 
River  concluded  not  to  hurry — found  we  had  accidentally 
got  some  6  miles  above  the  ferry  on  the  Loupe  Fork,  so  had 
to  drive  down  the  river  to  the  crossing.  Mosquitoes  very 
troublesome.  Five  Omaha  Indians  came  into  camp  and 
remained  until  dark.  The  first  aborigine  seen.  Smoked 
the  Pipe  of  Peace  with  them.  Tobacco  scented  with  Killi- 
kanic.  They  by  signs  informed  us  that  they  had  been  un- 
successful on  a  buffalo  hunt  and  of  course  a  little  of  some- 
thing to  eat  would  be  acceptable.    Pleasant  weather. 

Thursday  16th: 

Ferried  our  wagons,  sheep  and  horses  across  the  Loupe 
Fork  and  swam  the  cattle.  $100.00  paid  for  ferriage. 
Camped  on  the  west  side.    Mosquitoes  large  and  furious. 

Pleasant. 

Friday  17th: 

Heavy  dew  last  night.  Took  a  severe  cold.  Neglected 
to  guard  against  the  dampness  sufficiently.  Rode  part  of 
the  day  in  a  wagon.  Heat  until  noon  oppressive.  Breeze 
in  afternoon.  Drove  to  bluff  for  camp.  No  wood  near. 
Travelled  about  17  miles.  Pleasant. 
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Saturday  18th: 

Feel  quite  well  from  effects  of  a  cathartic.  Passed  2 
graves  today,  4  yesterday.  The  trail  this  forenoon  runs 
along  steep,  sandy  bluffs  on  the  right  for  2  miles — then 
turns  through  them  to  an  extensive  plain.  Horses  frightened 
last  night  and  ran  into  the  sheep,  breaking  a  leg  of  one  which 
butcher  Jennings  made  mutton  of.  Sandy  bluffs  in  the 
west  some  distance.  Pleasant. 

Sunday  19th: 

Driven  out  of  camp  early  daylight  in  the  morning  by 
mosquitoes.  Drove  7  or  8  miles  to  an  elevation  above  the 
general  level  where  there  was  no  blood  suckers.  Camped 
for  the  sabbath  and  a  good  rest.  The  ground  had  been  dug 
up  about  there  and  I  picked  up  the  bones  of  a  human  foot 
and  other  parts  of  a  skeleton  which  wolves  had  cleaned  of 
the  flesh.  Did  not  report  the  find  for  fear  some  of  the 
boys  might  feel  superstitious  about  it.  Good  grass  which 
our  animals  enjoy,  and  cannot  get  out  of  sight  for  miles. 
Pleasant  weather. 

Monday  20th : 

Ben  started  early  with  the  sheep.  Three  of  our  men 
got  tired  and  homesick.  Joe  and  Dan  Hickman  beinfe  per- 
suaded by  Dan  Henderson6  to  go  back  with  them.  Second 
watch  late  in  starting.  Got  along  well  though  short  of 
three  men.  A  big  wolf  snapped  out  one  of  the  sheep  in 
the  lead.  Camped  in  the  bluffs  near  some  ponds.  Mos- 
quitoes not  bad.  Pleasant. 

Tuesday  21st: 

A  hard  day's  drive  brought  us  to  Prairie  Creek  where 
we  camped.  Road  a  great  part  of  the  way  in  sand  hills. 
Heavy  thunder  storm  about  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  after  it  mos- 
quitoes very  aggressive.  Considerable  game  in  the  ponds, 
but  we  got  none. 

Wednesday  22nd: 

Travelled  over  a  level  prairie  to  Wood  River,  a  15  mile 
drive.  Arriving  at  */2  past  12  o'clock.  Crossed  on  brush 
bridge  similar  to  the  one  over  Prairie  Creek.  In  the  morn- 
ing George  W.  Frazer  overtook  us  with  his  train.  Cool  and 
pleasant. 

Thursday  23rd: 

An  Indian  undertook  to  run  off  Frazer's  horses.  Same 
character  of  country  as  passed  over  yesterday.  Places  ac- 
curately described  in  the  Guide  Book  we  have — camped  at 
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Prairie  Dogtown.  Well  named.  He  is  a  relative  of  the 
woodchuck.  Pleasant. 

Friday  24th : 

A  steady  drive  of  12  hours  brings  us  to  the  two  deep 
ravines  opposite  to  Grand  Island.  Frazer  had  a  stampede 
just  before  camping.  His  ox  teams  with  the  wagons  in  a 
wild  rush.  No  damage  done  but  two  women  in  the  wagons 
were  somewhat  frightened.  Pleasant. 

Saturday  25th: 

A  monotonous  drive  brought  to  camp  between  Elm  and 
Buffalo  Creeks.  Wild  cammomile  by  the  way  very  frag- 
rant. Our  stock  is  getting  accustomed  to  camp  life  and 
make  the  camp  their  common  center,  seemingly  for  socia- 
bility and  protection.  Strong  southerly  winds  all  the  after- 
noon and  into  the  night.  Some  lightning.  Our  camp  three 
miles  above  the  bridge  over  Buffalo  Creek. 

Sunday  26th: 

Started  early  to  overtake  Ben  who  got  ahead  with  the 
sheep.  Caught  up.  Some  buffalo  came  in  sight — first 
seen.  Two  old  bulls  came  up  to  the  head  of  the  sheep  ap- 
parently to  see  us  then  started  for  the  hills.  Ben  and  I 
ran  them  down  but  could  do  but  little  execution  with  our 
revolvers.  Dined  by  a  good  spring  on  bank  of  Buffalo 
Creek  where  we  camped.  Pleasant. 

Monday  27th: 

Camped  on  Buffalo  Creek  or  a  branch  of  it.  Frazer's 
train  close  by. 

As  the  moon  was  coming  up  at  about  */2  past  12  o'clock 
in  the  morning  we  were  suddenly  called  by  the  guard  cry- 
ing in  alarm,  "Ho  ho,  come  here  quick",  almost  at  the  same 
instant  I  heard  the  click  of  a  flint  lock  and  heavy  report 
of  a  gun.  My  pistol,  whether  awake  or  asleep  was  always 
at  my  right  hand.  The  unusual  movement  of  the  stock 
had  awakened  me  for  at  no  time  while  on  the  journey  did  I 
sleep  soundly.  Pistol  in  hand  I  hurried  to  where  my  sad- 
dle mare  was  staked  and  found  James  Force  dead,  two 
heavy  bullets  about  an  ounce  each  had  been  shot  through 
from  right  to  left  side  of  the  chest  which  were  found  one 
in  the  blanket — the  other  just  under  the  skin  at  point 
of  exit.  My  mare  had  been  cut  loose  from  her  stake-pin 
but  she  could  not  be  held  as  she  would  drag  the  strongest 
man,  white  or  Indian,  in  the  direction  of  our  tent.  That 
was  what  most  likely  wakened  Force  for  it  was  after  the 
time  he  should  have  called  his  relief  on  duty.  The  mare 
was  a  pointer  and  would  point  an  Indian,  wolf  or  any  wild 
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animal  like  a  dog.  So  the  men  or  guard  used  to  rest  beside 
her.  Though  I  was  immediately  at  the  spot  where  Force 
was  lying,  there  was  not  an  Indian  in  sight — but  was  most 
likely  in  the  brush  on  the  bank  of  the  creek. 

We  hunted  the  banks  somewhat  but  did  not  deem  it 
provident  to  get  too  close  to  thick  patches  of  brush  nor 
could  we  get  the  dogs  to  hunt,  so  we  kept  guard  until  day- 
light. In  the  morning  we  dug  a  grave  and  having  rolled 
Force  in  the  blanket  he  was  killed  in,  sorrowfully  deposited 
him  in  what  we  would  be  glad  to  consider  his  last  resting 
place,  but  we  well  knew  the  hyenas  of  the  plains  would 
soon  dig  him  out  and  scatter  his  bones  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven. 

When  collecting  our  stock  and  some  ways  from  the 
camp  we  saw  an  Indian  climbing  out  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  creek. 

We  had  an  Indian  appetite  and  wanted  him,  so  made 
a  rush  after  him.  He  was  a  little  too  much  ahead  to  be 
reached  by  our  rifle  shots  and  besides  was  a  fleet  runner 
which  may  be  expected  under  such  circumstances,  so  that 
he  made  the  bluffs  in  safety.  About  half  of  our  men  and  of 
Frazer's  were  so  frightened  they  hid  themselves  in  such 
places  as  seemed  to  afford  protection  from  Indians. 

James  Force  was  an  Englishman  as  he  said,  about  35 
years  of  age  who  had  inherited  quite  a  fortune  and  spent  it 
in  riotous  living,  then  became  a  sailor  for  a  time,  finally  had 
the  California  fever  and  determined  to  strike  the  overland 
trail  to  work  his  passage  on,  and  that  was  the  way  we 
picked  him  up.  One  day  I  asked  him  if  he  did  not  think 
he  had  made  a  mistake  in  spending  his  money,  he  said  no, 
for  he  had  had  the  enjoyment  of  it  and  he  did  not  know  how 
much  longer  he  would  live. 

Two  Omaha  Indians  had  been  in  camp  a  few  days  be- 
fore who  carried  between  them  an  English  musket,  old  style, 
with  a  flint  lock  and  they  used  for  wadding,  scraped  slip- 
pery elm  bark  dried,  such  as  we  found  in  the  wound,  hence 
supposed  they  had  endeavored  to  steal  the  horses  or  a  part 
of  them. 

Today  we  saw  large  herds  of  buffalos.  Some  came 
very  near  and  Lewell  shot  one  for  fresh  meat,  assisted  by 
some  of  Frazer's  men.  Camped  together  (Frazer's  and  our 
trains)  after  a  hard  shower  which  cleared  off  cold.  Before 
12  o'clock  at  night  we  had  two  stampedes  of  cattle  and 
horses  (sheep  never  do  it) ,  nothing  lost  however.  We  sur- 
mised Indians  were  the  cause  of  the  stampedes,  at  any  rate 
the  men  were  terribly  wrought  up  and  could  see  in  fancy, 
Indians  behind  every  bush.    No  more  sleeping  on  guard. 
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Tuesday  28th: 

William  C.  Johnson  and  his  wife  Mary,  left  the  train 
they  had  travelled  with  thus  far  and  joined  ours.  Johnson 
taking  one  of  the  ox  teams  with  his  wife  in  the  wagon.  They 
were  married  a  short  time  before  leaving  Keokuk.  Her 
part  of  the  camp  work  was  to  make  the  bread.  No  buffalo 
in  sight  today.  Warm  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Cactus 
in  blossom,  yellow  in  color.  After  a  late  drive  camped  by 
a  small  lake.  No  stampedes  as  usual  of  late. 
Wednesday  29th : 

Struck  camp  early.  Flies  in  the  bluffs  very  annoying 
in  the  morning  but  did  not  follow  us  long.  Passed  a  party 
of  Texas  Mormons  in  camp  on  Skunk  Creek.  Soon  after 
we  camped.    Ben  and  John  caught  some  fish  for  supper. 

Thursday  30th: 

Moved  on  in  good  time.  Passed  the  Two  Springs,  so- 
called  in  our  guide  book  3*/2  miles  out.  A  foggy  and 
chilly  morning.  Took  our  nooning  on  Mestayer  Creek. 
Afternoon  we  had  showers  making  the  trail  muddy  in 
places.  Cool  all  day.  Camped  on  the  river  a  few  miles 
above  the  forks  of  the  Piatt. 

July — Friday  1st: 

A  great  deal  of  alkali  water  in  pools  injurious  to  sheep, 
lost  3  head  on  account  of  drinking  it.  Crossed  numerous 
creeks  and  sloughs.  A  severe  tempest  about  6  o'clock  with 
hail  as  large  as  apples.  A  stampede  of  the  horses  in  camp 
in  which  one  of  ours  and  three  of  Frazer's  ran  off  but  were 
captured  after  a  good  run.  Ben,  Lewell  and  I  being  with 
the  sheep  did  not  get  to  the  camp  which  was  pitched  on 
Bluff  Fork  by  the  men  with  the  cattle  and  horses.  Blankets 
and  provisions  were  brought  to  us  and  we  stayed  with  the 
sheep.  No  camp  fire  for  the  buffalo  chips  were  wet  and 
no  wood. 

Saturday  2nd: 

A  hard  drive  of  15^  miles  over  hilly  and  sandy  trail 
but  better  from  yesterday's  storm.  Camped  early  on  the 
bank  of  a  small  creek.  Large  white  prairie  wolves  num- 
erous and  bold  yet  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  good  shot  at  them. 

Pleasant. 

Sunday  3rd  : 

Wolves  were  troublesome  last  night  but  we  kept  them 
off  .so  they  did  not  pick  up  a  sheep.  Took  some  shots  at 
them  but  probably  did  not  hit  for  if  we  had  the  pack  would 
have  had  a  grand  howl  and  killed  the  wounded  one  as  is 
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their  way  of  doing  the  wounded  up  for  a  meal.  Broke 
camp  at  8  o'clock  A.  M.  continuing  our  way  towards  the 
setting  sun.  If  able  to  compare  mosquito-infested  places  we 
have  passed  through,  will  say  that  we  had  today  the  severest 
attack  for  a  while,  thus  far  of  the  whole  season.  Camped  on 
Rattlesnake  Creek.  Pleasant. 

Monday  4th: 

John  Palmer  from  Frazer's  camp  joined  us  this  morn- 
ing. Celebrated  the  day  by  having  an  extra  supper  in 
which  doughnuts  of  the  Yankee  style  were  particularly 
prominent. 

A  large  grey  wolf  beat  the  boys  and  got  away  with  a 
sheep  for  his  4th. 

A  suggestion  from  some  of  the  party  that  it  would  be 
a  good  time  to  have  the  brandy  keg  brought  out,  but  I 
claimed  that  as  a  part  of  my  outfit  for  medicinal  purposes. 
Gooseberries  and  chokeberries  quite  abundant  on  the  bank 
of  the  Piatt  River.  At  night  camped  near  Wolf  Creek. 
Pleasant. 

Tuesday  5th: 

Warm  this  morning.  Drove  to  Castle  Creek.  Crossed 
and  camped.  Wolves  numerous.  Castle  Bluff  looms  up  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Another  road  on  south  side. 
No  wood  along  here  and  buffalo  chips  are  scarce.  Com- 
fortably cool  and  pleasant. 

Wednesday  6th: 

Started  out  early  in  the  morning.  Came  upon  Frazer 
in  his  camp.  Hot  at  midday.  In  the  afternoon  passed  the 
graves  of  two  young  men  killed  by  lightning  12th  June. 
Wolves  had  dug  down  to  the  bodies.  Hot  and  cold  winds 
from  showers  north  and  south  of  us.  Trusted  the  team- 
sters with  the  wagons  to  go  ahead  and  select  a  camping 
place.  Dark  when  we  got  to  camp  which  we  found  in  a 
low,  muddy  place  infested  with  mosquitoes,  higher  land 
near  by.    Poor  judgment  in  the  selection.  Pleasant. 

Thursday  7th: 

More  wolves  and  rattlesnakes  this  morning  than  usual 
with  an  occasional  hissing  viper,  garter,  green  and  striped 
snakes.  Tortoises  and  toads  plenty.  All  seemed  out  for 
an  airing.  Camped  near  cobble  stone  bluffs  which  look 
like  old  walls,  towers  and  bastions.  Pleasant. 
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Friday  8th : 

Found  today  as  for  some  days  before,  wild  southern- 
wood, some  summer  savory  and  pigweed  which  are  more 
pungent  to  take  but  scent  the  same  as  the  cultivated.  Bluffs 
are  higher.  We  met  a  party  of  Indians.  The  first  for  the 
time  since  losing  our  sailor.  Showery. 

Saturday  9th: 

Court  House  Rock  nearly  opposite  across  the  Piatt.  It 
is  three  stories  high  in  appearance  from  the  different  strati- 
fications. The  jail  is  represented  by  a  square  bluff  just 
east  of  the  court  house.  Dined  near  river.  Drove  late. 
Showers  around  us  but  not  to  reach  us.  Camped  on  side  of 
dry  bluff.  Sheep  came  in  about  10  o'clock.  No  water — 
cook  failed  to  fill  the  water  bags.  Supper  of  crackers  and 
cheese.    Wolves  howling  round  us.    Clear  and  pleasant. 

Sunday  10th: 

Started  early  to  get  to  water  for  breakfast  which  we 
got  nearly  north  of  Chimney  Rock  south  side  of  river.  It 
is  a  sandstone  shaft,  say  50  feet  high  standing  on  a  conical 
shaped  mound  about  twice  as  high.  Perhaps  it  is  a  hard 
core  left  from  which  the  softer  rock  has  been  worn  away 
by  wind,  water  and  other  eroding  actions  of  nature.  It  is 
truly  named  for  it  stands  looking  like  the  smoke  stack  of  a 
furnace.  Many  curious  shaped  bluffs  in  sight  which  the 
imagination  may  see,  forms  of  animal  life  "ad  libitum".  A 
pack  of  12  or  15  wolves  hanging  round,  one  fell  a  victim  to 
a  rifle  in  the  hands  of  Johnson. 

Monday  11th: 

Came  to  a  trading  post  and  blacksmith  shop  run  by  a 
French  Canadian  living  with  Sioux  wife  or  wives.  The  place 
is  a  little  way  below  Scott's  Bluff.  His  prices,  $6.00  for  shoe- 
ing an  ox,  $1.00  per  pair  (one  foot)  for  shoes  and  4c  apiece 
for  nails  to  put  them  on  with.  We  had  our  own  so  did  not 
have  to  purchase.  Camped  opposite  to  the  bluffs  which  all 
along  are  south  of  the  river. 

Tuesday  12th: 

Drove  to  Cold  Creek  in  the  forenoon.  Ben  caught 
some  fish  with  silvery  scales  and  heads  much  like  a  trout — 
very  good  we  found  as  a  pan  fish.  Made  about  12  miles 
and  camped  near  some  strong  alkali  ponds.  Mosquitoes 
as  bad  as  ever.  Pleasant.  A  Mormon  camped  with  us 
who  had  letters  for  the  mail  which  is  sent  out  from  Fort 
Laramie  monthly. 
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Wednesday  13th: 

Passed  a  half  breed  and  Sioux  trading  post  where  money 
is  made  by  picking  up  lame  stock  or  buying  it  cheaply  and 
keeping  it  until  it  is  in  good  condition  and  then  selling  or 
trading  again.  Their  price,  $4.00  to  $10.00  for  cattle  and 
$1.00  for  a  sheep  if  it  is  fat.  Camped  by  a  slough.  Pleasant. 

Thursday  14th: 

Mormon  with  mail  found  the  carrier  from  Laramie  had 
left  before  he  arrived  so  my  mail  had  to  wait  for  the  next. 
Our  Mormon  express  men  left  us  at  3  o'clock  P.  M.  Dined 
beside  the  river.  A  train  of  27  Mormon  Missionaries  met 
us  here — most  of  them  going  to  Europe.  Two  men  from 
California  also  passed,  who  had  left  there  May  4th.  Camped 
on  Rawhide  Creek.    I  shot  a  big  elk.  Pleasant. 

Friday  15th: 

Pressing  westward.  Another  trading  post.  Indians 
wearing  their  summer  suits,  a  breech  cloth.  Camped  on  a 
dry  plain  with  poor  feed  along  the  bank  of  the  river.  Very 
hot  in  the  morning.  Indians,  traders,  mountaineers,  etc., 
numerous.    Caught  a  lot  of  fish  out  of  river. 

Saturday  16th: 

Drove  to  the  river  opposite  to  Fort  Laramie.  I  crossed 
to  the  fort  1%  miles  up  the  Laramie  River.  The  old  adobe 
fort  going  to  ruin — one  company  of  cavalry  occupy  two  old 
wooden  buildings.  Officer  quarters  nearby,  two  stables  and 
a  store  all  in  dilapidated  condition.  Thermometer  80°  in 
the  shade  hanging  on  the  adobe  wall  at  noon.  Made  the 
ice  water  kept  on  hand  by  the  barrel  most  inviting.  Bodies 
of  dead  Indians  on  scaffolds  in  trees,  blankets  around  them. 

Sunday  17th: 

Drove  a  few  miles  to  grass  and  laid  by.  Mrs.  Johnson 
made  some  apple  pies  which  were  relished  by  all.  Our 
camp  is  on  a  point  in  the  river.  400  head  of  cattle  across 
the  river.  17  horses  near  us.  2,000  sheep  just  below  us. 
A  stranger  with  us  whose  train  is  30  miles  ahead.  Sold 
Wilson  provisions.  Cloudy. 

Monday  18th: 

Struck  into  the  Black  Hills.  First  pines  and  cedars 
close  by  the  trail.  Some  very  steep  hills — road  winding 
through  them.  Some  of  the  hills  look  green,  but  on  ap- 
proaching them  are  barren.  Camped  on  the  river  with  very 
poor  feed.  Heavy  shower  at  sunset;  pleasant  after  it. 
Half  breed  traders  or  stealers  near  by. 
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Tuesday  19th: 

Killed  a  huge  yellow  rattler.  Drove  today  to  Alder 
Clump  at  which  there  is  a  large  spring  and  a  trading  post. 
Had  10  sheep  poisoned  by  eating  some  poisonous  vegetable. 
Saved  five  of  them  by  giving  them  lard.  Wolves  numerous. 
They  follow  on  our  trail  to  pick  up  whatever  there  may  be 
left  when  we  camp.  They  watch  the  birds  and  when  one 
flies  down  to  the  place  we  have  vacated,  the  wolves  im- 
mediately bounce  in  to  divide  the  crumbs  or  fragments  with 
their  winged  pilots.  Hills  on  all  sides.  Pleasant, 

Wednesday  20th : 

Started  early  to  get  the  animals  away  from  the  place 
where  poison  had  affected  our  sheep  particularly.  Trail 
good.  Grave  by  the  side  of  the  road,  child  of  7  years.  A 
wild  rose  and  prickly  pear  protected  it  to  a  certain  extent 
from  wild  animals.  Warm  at  noon.  Dined  near  a  creek 
and  drove  into  dry  bluffs.  Camped.  A  man  from  Oregon 
travelling  alone  passed  along. 

Thursday  21st: 

Air  cool  and  bracing  in  the  high  rolling  country  this 
forenoon.  Dined  on  the  river  bank.  Two  large  droves  of 
cattle  on  opposite  bank.  Heavy  showers  about  2  o'clock 
P.  IVL  Passed  a  series  of  bluffs  which  looked  like  ruins  of 
high  walls.  Pleasant.  29  large  freight  wagons  loaded  are 
opposite  us  over  the  river. 

Friday  22nd: 

Last  night  was  cold.  A  man  from  California  41  days 
out  with  pack  mules  took  breakfast  with  us.  Passed  a  ferry 
across  North  Piatt  this  morning.  A  very  heavy  shower  fell 
upon  us  just  as  we  were  entering  a  rough  gulch  filled  with 
isolated  bluffs  and  bowlders.  Drove  until  about  dark  and 
camped  on  a  knoll  under  a  bluff.    No  grass  near. 

Saturday  23rd: 

After  a  drive  over  a  rough  trail  until  10  o'clock  A.  M. 
came  to  feed  for  our  stock.  Made  camp  for  the  day — con- 
cluding to  observe  a  Jewish  sabbath.  Now  making  short 
drives  daily.  Six  men  from  California  camped  near  us 
who  gave  us  much  information  about  the  route  ahead  of  us. 
Windy  but  otherwise  pleasant. 

Sunday  24th: 

Cloudy  this  morning  with  a  sprinkle  of  rain.  Barren 
country.  Crossed  the  highest  ridge  of  the  Black  Hills  as 
they  break  down  at  the  Piatt  River.    Camped  at  2  o'clock 
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on  bank  of  river  and  swam  the  oxen  and  cows  across  to  the 
Nebraska  side  for  grass.  Cattle  took  a  notion  to  go  back 
east  down  the  river.  I  crossed  in  a  dugout  made  from  a 
crooked  log  evidently  for  crossing  feed  to  the  side  we  were 
on,  by  using  two  of  them  with  cross  poles  pinned  on  the 
top  of  each.  Cattle  got  away  some  5  miles  before  I  over- 
took them  and  drove  them  back.  Johnson  came  over  on 
horseback  to  help  as  I  got  to  bank  with  them.  Saw  the 
finest  specimen  of  Elk  that  I  have  ever  met,  for  he  came 
within  a  hundred  feet  of  me  before  he  stopped  and  seemed 
as  much  interested  in  me  as  was  desirable.  Expecting  that 
I  might  get  upset  in  the  river  I  had  left  my  weapons  in  camp, 
therefore  did  not  want  any  closer  acquaintance.  I  admired 
his  proud  bearing  nevertheless.  On  my  attempt  to  recross 
the  river  my  dugout  struck  a  snag  and  overturned,  dumping 
me  into  the  river,  so  I  had  to  swim  for  shore  pushing  my 
craft  ahead  of  me.  The  ice  cold  water  chilled  me 
through.  It  was  then  the  brandy  we  had  along  and  had 
not  been  opened,  came  in  good  request.  With  a  liberal 
drink  I  rolled  up  in  my  blankets  and  in  a  little  time  was 
in  a  good  perspiration. 

Monday  25th: 

Felt  pretty  stiff  in  the  joints.  Took  an  active  cathartic. 
Rode  in  a  wagon.  Mrs.  Johnson  riding  my  horse.  At  night 
felt  quite  comfortable.  The  Wilson  Brothers  came  up  with 
us  with  their  flock  of  sheep  Camped  in  the  bluffs  on  a  bed 
of  sand.  Cool7  wolves  are  very  noisy,  it  seems  from  their 
howling  that  they  are  without  number. 

Tuesday  26th: 

Took  a  light  breakfast  of  soda  biscuit  and  buffalo  meat. 
Getting  over  my  cold.  Road  very  rough  off  and  on  the 
bank  of  the  river.  Dined  on  same  bill  of  fare  as  at  break- 
fast with  tea  in  addition.  Fishing  much  better  though  my 
limbs  are  stiff  from  my  muscular  exercise  swimming  in  the 
ice  cold  water  of  the  Piatt.  Cattle  got  away  from  us  on  the 
road  ahead.    Could  not  find  them  before  night.  Pleasant. 

Wednesday  27th: 

Ben,  Lewell  and  Mr.  Johnson  started  at  3  o'clock  in 
the  morning  after  the  oxen,  following  their  trail,  which  we 
had  traced  some  7  miles  the  night  before.  Returned  with 
them  at  3  o'clock  P.  M.  I  took  care  of  camp.  Had  a  visit 
by  an  Indian  and  his  family  who  in  pantomine  tried  to  let 
me  know  that  there  were  bad  Indians  ahead,  but  did  not 
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fully  understand  him  until  next  day.  Lost  a  batch  of  hot  bis- 
cuits when  they  left.  Bought  a  riata  for  a  pint  cup  of  sugar. 
Did  not  move  today.  The  longest  stop  since  leaving  the 
Missouri  River.  Pleasant. 

Thursday  28th: 

Cattle  seemed  possessed  with  a  roving  spirit  and  would 
run  off  at  every  opportunity.  This  morning  they  made  a 
break  and  swam  across  the  river.  I  went  after  them  on 
"Old  Nig,"  a  black  horse  ridden  by  Mr.  Bixby.  Don't 
think  the  horse  was  ever  before  in  water  when  he  had  to 
swim,  for  he  went  down  all  under  without  making  an  ef- 
fort to  swim  until  I  spurred  him  severely.  Could  not  get 
the  cattle  to  take  the  water  on  return.  Palmer  swam  across 
to  help  me  and  together  we  handled  them.  Palmer  got 
frightened  going  over,  although  a  good  swimmer,  having 
been  a  sailor  on  the  Lakes,  but  the  undertow  scared  him, 
so  I  crossed  and  got  a  rope,  in  that  way  towed  him  across  to 
camp.  Old  Nig  remembering  the  lesson  swam  nicely — 
though  this  time  we  found  a  crossing  nearly  fordable. 

After  dinner  we  drove  along  until  about  3  o'clock  with 
the  wagons  some  distance  in  the  lead,  while  I  was  a  little  in 
advance  of  them  as  usual  when  I  saw  a  deer  ahead  and  to 
the  right  of  the  trail.  Taking  a  double-barrelled  shotgun 
loaded  with  revolver  bullets  I  swung  off  to  try  for  a  shot, 
but  I  was  discovered  by  the  animal  and  it  soon  was  out  of 
sight.  I  returned  to  the  road  some  half  a  mile  or  so  ahead 
of  the  wagons  and  as  I  was  crossing  a  little  elevation  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  party  of  Indians  moving  through  a 
patch  of  willow  bushes  not  quite  as  high  as  their  heads. 
In  an  instant  and  all  together  they  dropped  out  of  sight. 
There  was  time  however  to  see  that  they  were  moving  camp, 
and  Indians,  squaws  and  papooses  did  not  make  a  rustle 
even.  I  remained  at  my  point  of  observation  thinking  they 
would  emerge  from  the  brush  which  came  up  to  the  road. 
The  squaws  and  young  ones  did  not  show  up,  but  I  think 
slipped  away  down  the  bed  of  a  small  stream  which  was 
close  by. 

Presently  an  old  one-eyed  mean  looking  cuss  of  an 
Indian  with  a  boy  of  15  or  16  years,  came  up  on  horseback 
from  quite  a  different  direction  from  where  I  had  discovered 
them  at  first  and  taking  positions  each  side  of  me — the  boy 
calling  the  old  one  Captain  with  a  motion  of  his  hand 
towards  me  as  if  by  way  of  an  introduction.  The  Captain 
was  armed  with  a  flint  lock  old  English  musket  and  the 
young  one  with  bow  and  arrows.  The  Captain  pointing  to 
my  Navy  pistol  said  pop,  pop,  pop.  I  nodded  in  the  af- 
firmative.   I  knew  the  advantage  was  on  my  side  with  a 
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six  shooter  and  double-barrelled  gun  and  percussion  caps. 
The  young  scamp  commenced  to  draw  up  his  bow  with  an 
arrow  intimidatingly — each  time  a  little  stronger  until  I 
thought  it  was  high  time  it  was  stopped  lest  he  might  let 
fly  at  me.  I  was  more  afraid  of  the  arrow  than  of  the 
musket — therefore  mentally  decided  that  if  the  motion  was 
again  made  I  would  shoot  him,  but  made  no  demonstration 
or  motion  to  use  my  revolver  whereupon  the  boy  meekly 
dropped  his  bow  and  arrow  down  by  his  side.  The  old 
Indian  moved  a  little  higher  up  the  hill  and  holding  his  mus- 
ket a  few  seconds  at  "present  arms"  brought  it  down  and  put 
some  powder  into  the  pan  of  the  lock.  I  made  some  signs 
to  Ben  and  Lewell  who  were  some  distance  behind  with 
the  men  with  the  sheep  when  the  Captain  and  boy  started 
to  meet  them. 

When  the  wagons  arrived  I  told  them  to  drive  to  a 
level  place  nearly  opposite  the  brush  where  the  Indian  party 
was  seen  and  stop  for  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  the  men 
with  the  sheep.  Soon  after  halting  an  half  dozen  Indians 
bounced  out  of  the  brush  and  commenced  to  pillage  the 
wagons. 

The  teamsters  Johnson,  Palmer  and  Jennings  were 
scared  out  of  their  wits  and  offered  no  resistance  but  Mrs. 
Johnson  went  after  their  hands  with  a  hatchet  when  they 
went  to  help  themselves  to  things  in  her  wagon. 

I  found  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  put  on  airs,  so  went 
to  the  wagons  scolding  the  teamsters  and  ordering  the  In- 
dians by  signs  to  put  everything  back  they  had  taken  from 
the  wagons.  They  were  sulky  and  one  of  them  taking  an 
ox  yoke  bow  he  had  taken  by  the  ends  made  a  motion  to 
strike  me  with  it  whereupon  I  brought  my  pistol  to  bear 
upon  him  with  the  intention  of  shooting  when  he  dropped  the 
bow  and  every  one  of  them  got  off  to  the  opposite  side  of 
their  horses.  Then  I  knew  that  I  was  master  of  the  situa- 
tion. Furthermore  I  knew  they  were  not  prepared  for  a 
fight  as  if  they  were,  they  would  not  have  their  squaws  and 
papooses  along  with  them.  We  waited  until  the  men  with 
the  sheep  came  up  to  us  and  got  all  of  us  around  for  it  being 
a  warm  day  the  men  had  put  their  weapons  into  the  wagons 
excepting  Ben  and  Lewell,  who  from  my  signals  surmised 
something  was  wrong ;  when  my  first  two  Indians  approached 
them  they  put  their  pistols  under  their  clothing  with  just 
a  little  of  them  in  sight.  The  other  men  did  the  same 
with  their  clothing  but  had  no  weapons  yet  the  Indians  sup- 
posed they  had,  probably. 

After  we  were  all  armed  I  felt  better  able  to  manage 
affairs,  though  I  knew  by  the  experience  that  four  of  our 
party  could  not  be  depended  upon  in  a  fight. 
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Two  more  Indians  joined  those  already  present — one 
of  them  with  a  certificate  that  they  were  Good  Indians.  It 
was  written  in  faultless  penmanship  expressing  the  hope 
we  would  treat  them  well  so  we  gave  them  some  hardtack 
and  a  sheep  that  was  lame.    They  did  not  seem  satisfied. 

After  we  had  got  our  train  in  close  order  we  told  the 
boys  to  start  ahead;  as  they  moved  the  old  one-eyed  Captain 
said  to  his  Indians  in  Spanish  that  they  would  not  let  us  go 
until  they  had  the  black  cow  and  the  sheep  that  had  bells 
on,  and  told  his  boy  to  go  ahead  and  stop  us.  The  boy 
started  and  when  nearly  ahead  we  told  him  in  Spanish  to 
come  back.  As  he  started  to  obey  the  command  the  old  one- 
eyed  Captain  called  him  derisively  a  boy  and  said  he  would 
stop  the  train  until  they  had  what  they  wanted.  He  started 
and  when  part  way  round  we  levelled  our  rifles  on  him  and 
told  him  to  come  back ;  he  hesitated  a  little  but  came  back 
to  where  the  other  Indians  were. 

As  we  were  moving  on  the  old  Captain  got  down  on 
one  knee  and  levelled  his  gun  at  us  which  frightened  two 
of  our  men  so,  they  ran  for  shelter,  much  to  the  delight  of 
the  Indians.  Just  at  that  time  a  report  came  that  the  black 
cow  was  missing.  Supposing  the  Indians  had  slipped  out 
of  the  brush  and  cut  her  out  we  made  a  rush  for  the  Indian 
when  they  rushed  into  the  brush  for  shelter.  Then  it  was 
out  turn  to  laugh  as  the  cow  was  only  a  little  way  off  when 
found  browsing.  The  Indians  were  very  greatly  surprised 
when  they  found  we  could  use  the  Spanish  language.  We 
found  that  they  were  a  hunting  and  marauding  party  of 
Arapahoes  from  Texas  and  the  Indian  visitor  of  yesterday 
was  not  friendly  with  them.  In  the  party  we  learned  there 
were  about  90  young  and  old. 

We  drove  some  six  miles  and  camped  on  a  round  knoll 
away  from  brush  and  gulches  with  the  stock  all  around  us, 
for  our  men  could  see  Indians  everywhere.  Windy. 

Friday  29th : 

No  disturbance  during  the  night  and  there  was  no 
sleeping  on  guard. 

Passed  a  bridge  across  the  Piatt — a  very  strong  one 
built  of  hewn  timbers.  Reported  to  have  cost  $14,000.  All 
trains  on  south  side  of  the  Piatt  cross  here  to  north  side. 
Camped  on  bank  of  river  3  or  4  miles  above  the  bridge  in  a 
large  bottom  extending  back  from  river  bank — 18  miles 
above  the  bridge  there  is  a  ford  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Found  a  nitrous  deposit  on  a  hill,  a  kind  of  a  lake  bed  on 
BUmmit.  Pleasant. 
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Saturday  30th: 

Followed  up  the  Piatt  River  to  the  point  where  we 
leave  it  for  good  and  halted  for  dinner.  Horses  stampeded, 
frightened  by  a  trader's  wagon  carrying  a  flag.  They  ran 
back  to  a  camp  about  3  miles  behind  us.  Took  in  wood  and 
water  and  drove  out  a  few  miles  on  an  alkali  plain.  Showers 
in  the  afternoon  but  pleasant  at  night.  Getting  along  all 
right.  Supplied  some  Mormon  families  with  provisions  to 
take  them  to  Salt  Lake  City,  they  having  been  robbed  by 
the  Good  Indians.  5  families  of  foreigners,  mostly  English. 
The  women  said  they  were  prodded  with  arrows  to  make 
them  to  hurry  up  the  cooking  for  them. 

Sunday  31st: 

Mr.  Jennings  gave  us  a  scare  on  his  guard  by  shooting 
at  what  he  supposed  to  be  an  Indian  creeping  into  camp, 
but  it  proved  to  be  a  sheep  that  had  strayed.  It  was  a  good 
long  shot  but  he  hit  his  mark  and  killed  the  sheep.  Our 
men  have  been  very  timid  since  the  man  was  killed  from 
our  party.  Broke  camp  for  Willow  Springs.  No  good  water 
between  the  Piatt  and  the  Springs.  Passed  Avenue  Rocks 
and  Poison  Springs,  arriving  at  Willow  Springs  about  10 
o'clock  P.  M.  Camped.  No  grass.  700  miles  from  the  Mis- 
souri River.   An  uncomfortable  place.   Clear  and  cold. 

August — Monday  1st: 

Started  at  sunrise.  Drove  to  Greasewood  Creek  where 
we  found  feed  for  our  stock  and  camped  for  the  night. 
Weather  pleasant  and  cool,  though  windy  and  rainy  in  P.  M. 

Had  a  sage  hen  for  supper.  A  large  species  of  grouse 
nearly  the  size  of  a  turkey.  Cows  ran  away  with  a  drove 
passing  us  and  had  some  trouble  getting  them  back  as  the 
party  passing  claimed  them  as  strays. 

Tuesday  2nd : 

Travelled  leisurely  along  to  the  Sweetwater  River  and 
drove  up  near  to  Independence  Rock  a  large  oblong  granite 
boulder  about  650  yards  long  and  forty  in  height  entirely 
bare  except  a  little  spot  on  top  in  a  depression  where  there 
was  a  few  shrubs  and  a  solitary  pine.  It  was  named  "Rock 
Independence"  by  a  party  of  explorers  camped  there  on 
4th  July,  about  1840.  Many  names  of  explorers  are 
painted  on  the  Rock.  Latitude  42°  29'  36".  Fremont 
August  1,  1842.  Passed  on  the  way  a  high  granite  bluff. 
Camped  on  a  bench  overlooking  the  valley  where  our  stock 
were  turned  out  to  feed.  Numerous  alkali  lakes  northeast 
of  camp  where  crystalized  carbonate  of  soda  of  unknown 
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depth  shows  on  surface  like  snow  ice  and  when  dug  into 
looks  clear  as  ice.  We  shovelled  out  a  hole  the  depth  of  a 
spade  handle  and  filled  a  grain  sack  with  it  for  future  use. 

Wednesday  3rd: 

Did  not  move  today  so  as  to  let  our  animals  recruit  a 
little.  Had  to  keep  guard  over  the  animals  because  they 
would  scatter  in  feeding,  hunting  for  best  grass.  Ben  and 
John  Trust  fishing  but  caught  nothing.  Some  fish  to  be  had 
at  the  trading  post  near  by.  Lewell  and  I  more  lazy  than 
the  others  stayed  in  the  tent  reading  and  snoozing.  Mrs. 
Johnson  did  some  washing.  3  of  our  horses  stampeded  at 
dark.  Ben  followed  them  but  returned  at  11  o'clock  with- 
out them.  Pleasant. 

Thursday  4th: 

Ben  left  at  sunrise  in  pursuit  of  horses.  Found  them 
30  miles  back  on  the  road  caught  by  a  company  bringing 
a  lot  of  horses  through  to  California.  Lost  7  sheep  from 
poison.  Sent  a  letter  to  be  mailed  at  Fort  Laramie  to  Dr. 
Gould  by  a  mountaineer  with  whom  I  swapped  a  blanket 
for  a  buffalo  robe.  At  2  o'clock  moved  camp.  Passed 
DeviPs  Gate  and  made  camp  for  the  night. 

Friday  5th: 

Followed  the  bank  of  the  Sweetwater.  Passed  DeviPs 
Gate  entrance  to  a  rough,  deep  canon  to  the  north  of  the 
trail  in  the  Wind  River  range  of  mountains  and  on  south 
are  the  Green  River  Mountains.  The  former  nearly  bare 
granite,  the  latter  wooded  on  summits  and  sides.  Camped 
near  an  alkali  lake.    Pleasant  and  cool  as  usual  along  here. 

Saturday  6th: 

At  noon  I  climbed  a  nearby  peak  of  the  mountains 
from  which  the  snowy  summits  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
could  be  seen.  Found  rugged  and  deep  canons  into  which 
I  fired  my  pistol  several  times  to  hear  the  reverberations 
rattle  among  the  crags  like  thunder.  Found  some  ripe,  wild 
gooseberries  which  came  in  very  opportunely  to  quake  my 
thirst.  They  were  smooth  and  of  a  deep  garnet  color. 
Gathered  some  for  seed.  In  the  afternoon  passed  some 
peculiar  bluffs  of  various  colors.  Camped  in  the  valley  of 
the  Sweetwater.  Pleasant. 

Sunday  7th: 

The  feed  being  poor  did  not  stop  at  noon  but  drove  11 
miles  and  camped  in  good  grass.  Windy  in  the  P.  M.  raising 
a  thick  dust  which  was  decidedly  unpleasant  for  those  driv- 
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ing  sheep.  Met  the  Salt  Lake  4-horse  mail  stage  east 
bound.    Clear  weather. 

Monday  8th: 

Moved  on  leisurely.  Took  dinner  on  the  bank  of  the 
Sweetwater  and  let  our  animals  lay  in  food  and  water  for 
a  17  miles  drive  in  soft  sand.  Here  Mr.  Biddell,  U.  S.  In- 
dian Agent  for  Utah  passed  us  from  Warsaw,  Illinois  since 
July  4th.  At  2  o'clock  the  wind  blew  almost  a  hurricane 
for  15  minutes  piling  the  sand  into  drifts.  Snow-capped 
peaks  of  the  Rockies  between  us  and  sunset  and  to  the  east 
a  splendid  rainbow,  which  of  course  was  preceeded  by  a 
shower.    Camped  on  an  open  plain. 

Tuesday  9th: 

Struck  camp  at  sunrise.  Moved  on,  hoping  to  find  feed. 
Drove  to  Ford  No.  6.  Some  poor  grass.  Stopped  for  din- 
ner, Remained  here  over  night.  Mr.  Johnson  sick.  Now 
the  Sweetwater  looks  like  a  New  England  brook — clear 
water  with  rocky  bottom.  No  fish  but  suckers.  Pleasant 
but  cool  at  night. 

August  10th: 

Pleasant.  Mr.  Johnson  still  ill.  Lewell  with  his  team. 
Took  dinner  at  Ford  No.  7  Sweetwater.  Air  full  of  grass- 
hoppers, partially  obscuring  the  sun.  Road  leaves  river 
for  a  long  distance.  On  my  watch  I  cooked  some  ducks 
for  breakfast  time.  Found  strawberries  on  a  creek  by  that 
name. 

Thursday  11th: 

Passed  today  the  Soapsuds  Lakes.  Three  of  them.  Road 
hilly  and  ledgy  in  places  in  forenoon's  drive.  Camped  on 
Quaking  Asp  Creek,  so  called  from  the  species  of  poplars  on 
its  banks,  the  leaves  of  which  move  in  the  slightest  breeze. 
Johnson  still  on  sick  list.  Snow  peaks  of  Rocky  Mountains 
close  by.  Pleasant.  Warmest  night  that  we  have  had  for 
a  long  time. 

Friday  12th: 

The  warm  temperature  of  last  night  modifies  the  cool 
air  from  the  snowy  summits,  makes  delightful  mornings. 
Breakfasted  on  beans  cooked  in  the  ground,  a  hole  heated 
and  filled  in  with  the  eoals,  with  tea,  colfee,  bacon,  warm 
bread,  pepper  sauce  and  pickles.  Dined  at  Ford  No.  9 
Sweetwater.  Elk  and  antelope  getting  scarce.  Johnson 
better.  Had  cold  beans,  bread,  etc.,  from  breakfast  cook- 
ing.   Drove  out  7  miles  expecting  to  find  feed  to  camp  on, 
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according  to  Horn's  guide  book.  Found  none  so  camped  in 
sage  brush  on  sand.  All  hands  growling  about  the  uncer- 
tainty of  guides. 

Saturday  13th: 

Up  and  off  early.  Soon  bid  adieu  to  waters  that  flow 
to  the  Atlantic  and  crossed  the  summit  of  the  South  Pass 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  drank  from  Pacific  Springs  the 
head  water  of  the  Colorado  River  of  the  West  which  flows 
into  the  Gulf  of  California.  Camped  at  lower  end  of  the 
first  bog.  Sheep  could  feed  on  the  bog  by  keeping  them 
from  getting  huddled  together;  if  they  did  the  sod  would 
give  away  and  they  would  sink  with  it  into  the  water — 
cattle,  horses  had  dry  picking  on  the  outside.  At  night 
we  could  hear  beavers  fling  into  the  air  holes  their  flat  tails, 
striking  like  a  board  on  the  surface.  Light  showers  pass- 
ing along  the  ridges.  Grey  wolves  numerous.  Brilliant 
meteors  seen  on  my  watch — 9  to  12  o'clock  P.  M. 

Sunday  14th: 

Drove  today  over  barren  waste.  No  water  or  grass. 
After  making  about  16  miles  camped.  Wolves  plenty. 
They  stole  my  whip  and  ate  it,  leaving  only  the  stock.  Cattle 
and  sheep  uneasy  for  want  of  grass  and  water.  Fed  our 
horses  a  little  meal.    Warm  and  pleasant. 

August — Monday  15th: 

Johnson  better  today  and  drove  his  team  a  part  of  the 
day.  Palmer  spilled  most  of  the  water  we  had  taken  along 
for  breakfast  coffee,  into  the  fire.  Being  the  last  one  on 
guard  it  was  a  part  of  his  duty  to  heat  water  as  a  starter 
for  the  morning  meaL  This  caused  some  cuss  words  and 
long  faces.    Enough  was  saved  for  a  pot  of  tea. 

About  11  o'clock  reached  the  Little  Sandy.  Cool  fore- 
noon as  usual  because  at  night  the  wind  changes  and  blows 
from  the  snow-capped  mountains.  Was  overtaken  here  by 
a  Mormon  train  of  seven  small  wagons.  Took  dinner  and 
moved  down  river  3  miles  to  good  feed  for  stock. 

Tuesday  16th: 

Laid  by  to  recruit  a  little.  Sold  Mormons  a  50  pound 
sack  of  flour,  calculated  to  be  enough  with  what  they  had 
to  take  them  to  Salt  Lake  City.  Snow-capped  mountains  to 
northwest  and  south  of  us.  Water  cold  from  melting  snow. 
We  shot  a  dozen  sage  hens  and  chickens  among  us.  This 
bird  is  a  large  species  of  the  grouse  family  and  good  eating. 
Cool  at  nitfht  as  usual  but  pleasant  at  night  though  windy  in 
the  afternoon. 
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Wednesday  17th: 

Arrived  at  Big  Sandy  (river)  in  the  forenoon.  Found 
good  feed  for  sheep  and  laid  by  until  3  o'clock  P.  M. 
Started  out  for  a  drive  of  17  miles  from  Big  Sandy  across  a 
desolate  country.  Camped  at  9  o'clock.  Wind  blowing  a 
gale  directly  in  our  faces  all  the  afternoon  filled  with  dust. 
Calculated  to  start  by  3  or  4  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Clear 
— not  very  cold.    Indians  in  sight.    None  came  into  camp. 

Thursday  18th: 

Through  the  negligence  of  the  last  guard  we  were  not 
called  until  5  o'clock  this  morning,  giving  us  the  prospect  of 
a  long  drive  under  a  hot  midday  sun  to  strike  the  river 
again,  which  made  us  all  cross,  etc.  Struck  the  river  about 
2  o'clock  and  camped.  Feed  for  sheep,  none  for  the  other 
animals.  Showers  passed  around  us  and  light  clouds  at  night. 

Friday  19th: 

Drove  to  Green  River — properly  named  from  the  color 
of  its  waters.  Some  50  settlers  below  the  lower  ferry 
where  we  are,  composed  of  hunters,  Indian  traders,  frontier 
desperadoes,  etc.  Some  rice  at  35c  per  lb.  Tea  at  $1.25 
and  a  few  other  articles  at  same  rate  of  prices.  4  or  5 
houses  and  blacksmith  shop  here.  Camped.  Had  a  shower 
with  hail  towards  night.    Pleasant  afterward.    All  O.  K. 

Saturday  20th: 

Could  not  make  a  trade  with  the  ferry  owner  that  we 
thought  reasonable,  he  evidently  thinking  we  would  have  to 
come  to  his  terms  because  sheep  were  not  swimmers.  We 
reconnoitered  a  little  way  below  and  found  a  place  where 
we  could  ford  by  raising  the  wagon  beds  a  little  and  the 
current  set  across  to  opposite  side,  so  taking  advantage  of 
the  current  the  sheep  followed  the  wagons  with  a  little  urg- 
ing and  swam  across  nicely  about  200  feet  from  bank  to 
bank.  Found  good  grass  on  the  west  bank  so  camped  to 
give  the  stock  chance  to  recruit  a  little  for  we  had  had  a 
desert  drive  of  75  miles.    Pleasant  weather. 

Sunday  21st: 

Some  mountaineer  visitors  enjoying  their  own  voices 
very  much,  especially  as  they  made  our  boys'  eyes  bulge  out 
with  naratives  of  hair  breadth  escapes,  etc.  Found  by  three 
dead  sheep  and  as  many  cows  of  our  Mormon  fellow  travel- 
lers that  we  were  in  midst  of  poisonous  weeds,  so  pulled  out 
and  down  river  about  9  miles  and  camped  on  a  bluff  near 
a  grassy  bottom  on  which  there  were  some  Mormons 
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camped.  Had  a  rattle  with  Indian  dogs  that  were  hungry 
for  a  feed  on  mutton.  Cross,  Livingston  and  Co.'s  train 
with  merchandise  for  Salt  Lake  City  arove  in  their  camp. 
Pleasant. 

Monday  22nd: 

Sheep  in  a  contrary  mood  and  hard  to  guard.  Started 
at  10  o'clock  to  drive  across  south  of  main  trail  across  the 
bluffs  to  Black's  Fork,  about  6  miles  to  grass.  Found  an 
abundance  of  bunch  grass  all  along  to  the  Fork.  Good  feed 
for  cattle  and  horses  but  we  kept  the  sheep  out  of  the  bot- 
tom. Frosty  on  Green  River.  Pleasant  in  the  afternoon. 
The  Livingston  train  got  across  ahead  of  us. 

Tuesday  23nd: 

Started  up  Black's  Fork.  Found  our  cut  off  is  making 
the  15  miles  much  longer,  but  there  has  been  no  lack  of 
feed.  Drove  to  where  the  main  trail  strikes  the  Fork  and 
camped  for  the  night.  Water  muddy — a  small  stream.  As 
convenient  camp  for  sheep  as  have  had  for  a  long  time. 
Pleasant. 

Wednesday  24th: 

Moved  out  in  good  season,  letting  the  sheep  on  the 
bunch  grass  which  grows  on  the  side  of  the  bluffs.  Water 
still  muddy.  Crossed  Harris  Fork,  a  beautiful  clear  stream 
with  water  of  a  greenish  color.  Dined  on  Black  Fork  and 
started  out  at  4  o'clock.  Camped  in  the  sage  brush  in  a 
barren  kind  of  an  amphitheatre  opening  out  on  the  Fork. 

Thursday  25th: 

Broke  camp  at  4  o'clock  A.  M.  Pleasant  but  cold.  So 
had  our  coats  buttoned  up  tight  and  close,  being  the  coldest 
morning  we  have  had  this  side  of  the  South  Pass.  Jim 
Palmer  and  John  Trust  had  a  regular  squaw  fight.  At  ten 
o'clock  camped  for  the  day  on  a  small  creek.  Hildreth's 
flock  passed  us.  Met  a  pack  train  from  Volcano,  California. 
Windy  and  cold.  Pleasant.  Hard  work  to  keep  the  stock 
together,  the  night  being  dark  and  stock  hungry.  Moon 
after  midnight. 

Friday  26th: 

Being  well  refreshed,  man  and  beast,  we  started  for 
Bridgers  Fort  about  4  o'clock  in  the  morning.  John  feel- 
ing mad,  packed  up,  intending  to  leave  us  but  by  keeping 
Jim's  gun  from  him  concluded  to  remain  as  we  had  taken 
his  gun  also.  He  said,  "By  tarn  I  can't  go  way  mit  out  my 
gun."    Hot  day.    Road  to  the  Fort  longer  than  we  ex- 
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pected,  but  about  sundown  the  stock  began  to  smell  water 
which  proved  to  be  about  3  miles  off  and  they  rushed  for  it, 
covering  the  intervening  distance  in  short  time  compara- 
tively. Struck  the  water  about  1  mile  below  the  Fort. 
Distance  20  miles  instead  of  14  as  we  supposed.  Camped 
on  a  small  bottom.    All  hands  tired. 

Saturday  27th: 

Moved  to  a  small  creek  bottom  with  our  sheep  for 
feed,  opposite  to  the  fort  and  to  avoid  poisonous  weeds  that 
grew  in  the  larger  bottoms  in  which  Hildreth  lost  13  sheep 
just  below  our  last  camping  place.  White  went  to  the  Fort 
for  ammunition  but  found  the  Fort  in  possession  of  the 
territorial  officer.  Mormons  who  had  24  hours  before 
driven  old  man  Bridger  out  and  taken  possession.  Fort 
made  by  setting  in  the  ground  two  parallel  lines  of  high 
posts  and  filling  in  between  with  gravelly  clay.  The  loca- 
tion commanded  quite  an  extensive  view  of  surrounding 
country.  Here  Bridger  had  established  his  trading  post 
many  years  before  his  fort  had  been  taken  by  the  Mormons, 
with  a  goodly  supply  of  merchandise  selected  for  the  In- 
dian trade. 

At  2  o'clock  started  out  on  the  trail.  Rainy  and  cold. 
At  the  end  of  about  8  miles  drove  into  a  deep  gulch  in  a 
high  ridge.  Altitude  6,700  feet  where  there  was  good  grass 
and  water.  Camped.  Pleasant  at  midnight.  Range  of 
snow-capped  mountains  on  the  south. 

Sunday  28th : 

8  o'clock  A.  M.  Am  sitting  on  the  lee  side  of  a  large 
sage  bush  with  a  cold  wind  at  my  back.  Cattle,  sheep  and 
horses  feeding  in  the  gulch  and  on  its  sides.  The  smoke 
from  our  camp  fire  rises  perpendicularly  to  the  top  of  the 
bluffs  before  catching  the  wind.  Very  little  wood  in  sight 
except  some  pines  near  the  snow  belt.  Drove  to  Muddy 
Fork  4  miles.  Camped  on  a  small  bottom  near  a  soda 
spring,  deep  and  muddy  giving  out  a  sulphur  smell.  Rainy. 

Monday  29th: 

Started  out  early.  Crossed  a  ridge  7,315  feet  altitude. 
Drove  along  the  ridge  to  next  summit  and  dined  on  the  side. 
Here  found  a  camp  of  40  Mormons  out  hunting  Indians  and 
to  assist  their  emigrants.  40  more  at  Fort  Bridger.  In  the 
afternoon  crossed  the  summit  7,700  feet  altitude.  Highest 
point  on  trail  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains  and  the  divide 
between  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River  and  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  basin.  Having  driven  15  miles,  camped  on  Sul- 
phur Creek.    Pleasant  and  cold. 
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Tuesday  30th: 

Snow  near  by.  Water  in  spring  close  to  camp  very  cold 
from  melting  snow.  Another  very  strong  with  sulphur. 
Coal  near  by.  Oil  spring  reported  to  be  about  a  mile  away. 
Wrote  a  short  letter  to  father. 

Started  on  our  journey  crossing  Bear  River  in  the  morn- 
ing. Took  our  dinner  in  a  small  valley  where  we  found 
the  best  grass  since  leaving  Green  River.  Short  drive  to- 
day. More  Mormons.  Camped  on  a  grassy  bottom.  Pleas- 
ant weather. 

Wednesday  31st: 

Our  drive  this  morning  is  down  Yellow  Creek  past 
some  curious  conglomerate  bluffs.  Dined  at  the  foot  of  a 
steep  grade  which  we  surmounted  in  the  afternoon  and 
found  quite  a  change  in  the  landscape.  Hills  covered  with 
grass,  trees  and  shrubs  the  first  since  crossing  the  Missouri 
River.  Showery.  Camped  in  Echo  Canon,  opposite  Cache 
Cave — a  small  oven  like  shaped  cave  in  the  sand  rock  bluff 
in  which  many  a  traveller  had  inscribed  his  name  and  we 
did  likewise. 

September — Thursday  1st: 

Following  down  Echo  Canon.  The  report  of  a  pistol 
shot  would  reverberate  from  crag  to  crag  until  it  would 
seem  to  die  away  in  the  distance.  Perpendicular  bluff  on 
right  hand  side  going  down — on  left  somewhat  sloping. 
Average  width  about  20  rods.  Length  21%  miles  with  a 
gradual  descent.  Camped  on  creek  in  the  canon  opposite 
to  some  very  high  perpendicular  bluffs. 

Friday  2nd: 

Still  on  the  creek  in  the  canon.  Higher  bluffs  on  the 
sides  as  the  creek  strikes  Weber  River.  Red  and  grey  sand- 
stone and  red  conglomerate  filled  with  pebbles  as  if  with 
cement.  Took  dinner  on  Weber  River  near  a  vacant  house 
— more  in  sight  down  the  river,  all  uninhabited.  Deserted, 
it  is  said,  on  account  of  Indian  attacks,  so  were  called  in  to 
Salt  Lake  City  by  order  of  Brigham  Young.  Crossed  the 
river  and  camped  on  a  moist  bottom  on  the  southeasterly 
side.  Pleasant. 

Saturday  3rd: 

Remained  in  camp  this  forenoon.  Caught  a  few  trout 
and  White  shot  some  ducks  so  we  had  a  variety  for  dinner, 
[n  P.  M.  drove  over  the  mountain  5%  miles.  On  the  sum- 
mit had  splendid  view  of  Mountains  around  and  beneath  us. 
The  westerly  descent  in  a  narrow  ravine.    Had  to  drive  late 
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to  find  a  place  smooth  enough  to  camp  on,  finally  came  to 
one  in  a  patch  of  brush.  Trail  very  rough — a  sprinkle  of 
a  shower. 

Sunday  4th: 

About  midnight  a  large  bear  made  its  presence,  prob- 
ably attracted  by  hope  of  a  mutton  for  breakfast.  Lewell 
being  on  guard  he  wisely  drove  it  away  without  making  an 
alarm.  Moved  camp  to  Canon  Creek  for  feed  where  we  re- 
mained for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  About  sunset  I  saw 
a  calf  wandering  around  and  went  to  drive  it  to  camp  with 
the  sheep.  It  started  away  from  me  and  I  followed,  as  I 
thought,  the  sound  it  made  in  the  brush  but  on  nearing  an 
open  space  the  boys  in  camp  cried  out,  "a  bear,  a  bear!"  and 
I  discovered  that  I  had  been  trailing  a  bear,  the  calf  having 
turned  aside.  It  was  not  a  large  one.  Mr.  Johnson 
grabbed  the  best  rifle  and  ran  after  the  bear  which  had 
gone  into  the  creek  nearby.  As  he  reached  the  bank  the 
bear  raised  upon  its  hind  feet  almost  under  him.  Johnson 
took  to  his  heels  when  all  hands  shouted,  "shoot,  shoot!" 
He  banged  away  but  his  rifle  pointed  skyward  as  I  could 
see,  but  he  averred  that  he  hit  the  bear.  Had  he  been  in 
less  haste  and  waited  for  assistance  we  might  have  had  bear 
steak  for  breakfast.  The  bear  retreated  a  little  way  into 
some  thick  brush  where  our  shepherd  dog,  Watch,  held  it 
at  bay  some  time,  but  we  thought  it  prudent  not  to  go  after 
it.  Johnson's  bravery  was  the  subject  of  ridicule  in  camp 
thereafter. 

Monday  5th: 

Drove  on  up  the  creek  which  is  in  a  deep  canon  until 
noon.  Took  dinner  and  drove  to  the  summit  of  another 
ridge  in  the  mountains  and  camped  in  sight  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  Valley.  Snow  covered  peaks  to  the  south  of  us. 
High  cragged  mountains  on  either  hand.  Am  somewhat 
indisposed  from  headache  last  night.  Pleasant. 

Tuesday  6th: 

Found  a  lot  of  Mormons  with  teams  here  hauling  wood 
and  lumber  for  the  valley. 

Descending  from  our  mountain  camp  by  a  very  steep 
grade  into  another  deep  canon,  followed  it  down  some  8 
miles  where  we  found  feed  for  our  stock,  the  first  for  24 
hours,  and  to  be  the  last,  as  we  were  informed,  for  the  next 
20  miles.    Camped  until  tomorrow.  Pleasant. 
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Wednesday  7th: 

Crossed  the  last  ridge  before  entering  the  valley  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  and  descended  into  a  canon  through 
which  we  travelled  7  miles  and  emerged  from  Emigrant 
Canon,  as  it  is  called,  upon  a  high  tableland  5  miles  from 
Salt  Lake  City.  Deserted  cabins  all  along  the  trail  from 
last  night's  camp.  The  settlers  having  been  ordered  into 
city  by  Brigham  Young  on  account  of  alleged  hostile  In- 
dians. As  we  were  driving  along  two  men  on  horseback 
met  us  and  one  of  them  asked  me  if  we  were  "Saints  or 
sinners/'  I  replied  that  it  depended  very  much  how  he  in- 
terpreted the  question,  when  he  said  somewhat  testily,  "Are 
you  Mormons  or  not?"  Not  was  the  reply.  They  then 
asked  what  train  it  was  and  I  told  him;  upon  that  they 
wheeled  about  and  rode  off  toward  the  city.  In  a  short 
time  two  more  men  came  out  and  meeting  us  said,  "We 
know  who  you  are.  You  are  the  ones  that  assisted  some 
of  our  people  on  the  plains  who  had  been  robbed  by  the 
Indians.  You  may  turn  off  to  the  left  and  go  down  the  hill 
to  the  church  gardens  and  camp  there  until  you  hear  from 
us  again — but  keep  your  stock  off  the  plowed  lands." 
Camped  near  a  garden  patch  and  by  invitation  helped  our- 
selves to  whatever  vegetable  we  liked  which  was  a  great 
treat.  Our  horses  were  taken  to  a  feed  yard  in  the  city. 
Word  was  sent  us  that  if  we  could  go  to  a  certain  house 
in  the  city,  we  would  be  repaid  in  kind  for  what  we  had 
furnished  their  people  whom  we  had  befriended  on  the 
plains. 

Thursday  8th: 

Drove  to  the  city,  went  to  the  place  designated  and 
got  the  provisions  that  we  had  traded  to  the  Mormons 
back  on  the  trail,  not  knowing  that  we  would  ever  hear 
from  them  again,  but  we  found  it  a  very  good  turn  of  af- 
fairs in  our  favor,  for  we  were  kindly  received  and  treated 
wherever  we  went.  It  was  our  intention  to  drive  to  the 
north  of  the  city  and  perhaps  camp  for  the  winter,  but  meet- 
ing a  Mr.  Wilson,  by  his  advice  turned  back  south  for  a 
better  camp  on  the  River  Jordan  which  runs  into  Salt  Lake 
from  Lake  Provo.  Fed  our  oxen  and  horses  in  the  city 
and  in  the  afternoon  drove  out  8  miles  and  camped  near 
a  Mr.  Caspars  of  whom  we  bought  feed  for  oxen  and  horses, 
paying  him  $1.25  per  dozen  sheaves  of  oats.  Dined  on 
green  corn  from  the  church  cornfield. 

Friday  9th: 

Started  south  again.  At  morning  were  ordered  off 
from  unoccupied  ground  on  the  pretext  that  it  was  a  neigh- 
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borhood  range.  Did  not  move  and  nothing  more  said.  In 
the  afternoon  struck  Willow  Creek  and  camped  at  Warm 
Springs,  a  poor  place  but  could  do  no  better.  Pleasant. 

Saturday  10th: 

Moved  off  early  hoping  to  find  feed  for  sheep  as  there 
was  none  here,  save  what  was  fenced  in.  Outside  there 
was  nothing  but  a  miserable  yellow  weed  which  the  stock 
would  not  eat. 

Sunday  11th: 

Moved  a  few  miles  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  in  Utah 
Valley  where  we  found  plenty  good  feed  and  intend  to  re- 
main a  week  or  two.  Here  we  found  Mr.  Frazer  who  had 
been  here  with  his  train  some  days.  Plenty  of  green  corn, 
squash,  melons,  potatoes,  etc.,  which  was  most  enjoyable  to 
all  in  contrast  with  the  barren  plains  we  had  passed  over. 
Fish  plenty  and  of  good  quality  of  various  kinds. 

Monday  12th: 

Ben  and  I  went  to  the  city  with  Mr.  Wilson  to  lay  in 
some  necessary  articles  for  the  camp  also  to  try  the  cattle 
market  for  it  is  our  intention  to  purchase  about  100  head 
of  oxen.  Arrived  early  in  the  evening  and  put  up  at  Bro. 
Hawkins.  Pleasant  weather. 

Tuesday  13th: 

In  the  city  taking  observations.  Saw  Brigham  on  the 
streets.  Did  not  call  upon  him.  Paid  our  respects  to  the 
wives  of  Francis  M.  Pomroy,  fulfilling  a  promise  made  to 
one  of  his  father-in-laws  whom  we  had  met  back  on  the 
Piatt  River.  This  Mr.  Pomroy  was  from  the  State  of  Maine. 
Bought  a  few  cattle.  Obtained  some  buffalo  robes  and  re- 
tired as  the  night  before  to  a  hay  stack  in  preference  to  an 
upper  room  in  a  crowded  hotel. 

Wednesday  14th: 

Circulating  among  the  Mormons  yet  buying  cattle.  Pay- 
ing from  $60  to  $90  per  yoke  which  is  cheaper  than  they 
could  have  been  purchased  in  Illinois  because  of  the  Indian 
difficulties  which  prevents  the  occupation  of  the  cattle 
ranges.  Pleasant. 

Thursday  15th: 

Ben  and  I  with  a  new  hand,  Robert  Mack,  left  Salt 
Lake  City  to  drive  the  cattle  we  have  on  hand  to  our  camp 
on  the  Jordan.  Purchased  some  more  on  the  way.  Stopped 
for  the  night  on  Big  Cottonwood  with  a  Mormon  with  two 
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wives.  They  gave  us  a  good  supper.  We  herded  our  cat- 
tle in  a  small  field  keeping  guard  outside,  sleeping  as  we 
could  catch  a  nap  in  our  blankets,  but  a  shower  coming  up 
in  the  night  made  it  very  uncomfortable. 

Friday  16th: 

Bought  more  cattle  of  our  host  (2  yoke  of  oxen  and 
one  cow)  and  started  for  our  camp  again.  Dallied  along 
looking  at  stock,  bought  some,  finally  struck  a  Mr.  Dillon 
from  Illinois  with  210  sheep  that  were  sound  and  a  few 
cattle.  Bought  the  sheep  at  $4  per  head.  I  started  with 
cattle  for  camp  and  Ben  returned  to  city  to  close  up  some 
unfinished  business.  Reached  camp  at  midnight.  Driving 
at  night  against  Brigham's  advice. 

Saturday  17th: 

Returned  to  Dillon's  camp,  a  distance  of  18  miles  where 
I  met  Ben.  Took  the  210  sheep,  2  yoke  of  oxen  and  4  cows, 
paying  $1,040.00  for  the  lot  and  drove  across  to  a  Mr.  Rose's 
where  we  are  to  get  another  yoke  of  oxen.  Put  our  stock 
into  a  leaky  corral  where  we  had  to  lay  by  and  watch  them 
all  night.    Pleasant  but  cold. 

Sunday  18th: 

Heavy  frost  last  night  nevertheless  we  had  a  ghostly 
apparition  in  the  shape  of  a  lanky  woman  in  her  night 
clothes  who  made  inquiry  for  her  cows.  Drove  to  home 
camp.    Well  tired  out,  having  had  little  sleep  for  4  nights. 

Monday  19th: 

Resting  in  camp.  Wrote  a  letter  to  father.  Our  men 
taking  care  of  the  stock  around  us  which  appear  to  enjoy 
the  good  grazing  we  have  placed  them  on.  Ben  and  I  re- 
lieved Lewell  of  the  care  of  the  camp  he  has  had  for  a  week. 
Pleasant  weather. 

Tuesday  20th: 

Lewell  is  gone  to  the  city  30  miles.  Some  of  the  men 
fishing,  hunting,  mending  clothes,  taking  care  of  the  stock, 
etc.  Much  company.  Mormons  and  emigrants,  the  latter 
like  ourselves,  bound  for  California. 

Wednesday  21st: 

In  camp.  Ben  and  I  made  a  fine  catch  of  fish.  Some 
very  fine  trout  with  chubs  graced  our  string.  At  night  a 
Mormon  with  two  wives  who  drove  their  horses  so  hard  that 
they  gave  out  to  get  across  the  mountains  six  miles  from 
us  as  they  feared  an  attack  from  Indians  at  the  pass.  We 
have  not  seen  Indians  that  gave  us  any  fear  of  disturbance. 
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Thursday  22nd: 

Still  in  camp  waiting  for  Lewell  to  get  back  from 
Salt  Lake  City  who  made  his  appearance  soon  after  noon. 
All  hands  glad  to  see  him  as  we  want  to  be  moving  south 
by  short  daily  drives.    Pleasant  weather. 

Friday  23rd: 

Up  and  moving  as  early  as  we  could,  but  it  is  something 
like  breaking  up  housekeeping  and  repacking  everything, 
took  considerable  time.  Passed  Dry  Creek  settlement  and 
camped  just  south  of  American  Fork  settlement.  Both 
places  fortified  and  f orted  up  as  they  called  [it,]  by  a  square 
enclosure  made  of  logs  set  into  the  ground  close  together, 
about  12  feet  from  the  ground  to  the  top.  A  gateway 
guarded  by  sentries  every  night  prevented  ingress  or  egress 
without  permission  of  the  Bishop.  In  the  center  was  a 
corral  into  which  the  stock  was  driven  at  sunset  and  driven 
out  upon  the  range  and  guarded  daily  lest  the  Indians  might 
stampede  them  as  it  is  reported  by  the  Mormons,  numbers 
of  whom  are  in  camp  offering  to  barter  for  worn  out  sheep, 
groceries  or  anything.  Pleasant. 

Saturday  24th : 

Detained  in  camp  waiting  for  a  Mormon  who  promised 
to  come  early  to  trade  some  flour  for  worn  out  sheep.  Did 
not  trade  with  him  after  all.  So  started  for  Provo  City. 
Passed  near  that  place  and  camped  on  the  River  Provo,  1% 
miles  above — near  a  deserted  farm.  I  rode  into  town  and 
contracted  for  1,000  lbs.  of  flour  at  $6.00  per  hundred  and 
some  beef  at  $9.00  per  hundred  lbs. 

Sunday  25th: 

Remained  in  camp  to  have  some  blacksmith  work  done 
on  the  wagons.  I  rode  past  Spring  Creek  settlement  to 
where  Frazer  was  camped — some  7  miles.  Late  in  getting 
back  to  our  camp  but  found  at  the  shop  that  they  were  just 
setting  the  wagon  wheel  tires.  By  Brigham's  order  the 
Mormons  pay  no  attention  to  keeping  Sunday  until  their 
fortifications  are  completed  and  harvesting  done.  Light 
rains  today  but  pleasant  at  night.  Exchanged  some  coffee 
for  butter.  Nothing  else  would  be  accepted  in  exchange. 
Coin  was  of  no  account  to  them. 

Monday  26th : 

Got  under  way  after  considerable  delay.  John  Trust, 
the  Dutchman,  and  White,  the  blacksmith  talked  of  leaving 
the  train  and  no  men  to  be  had  nearer  than  the  city  48  miles 
off.    They  finally  concluded  to  remain  with  us.    Just  at 
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starting  Reuben  Percy  Mack  joined  us  on  horseback.  Had 
some  trouble  in  getting  across  the  river.  Drove  through 
Provo  taking  on  the  flour  and  beef  in  passing,  paying  for 
them  in  coffee,  pepper  and  spices  at  40c  per  lb.  We 
camped  on  Little  Spring  Creek  2  miles  from  the  town. 
Pleasant. 

Tuesday  27th: 

Drove  on  today  past  Spring  Creek  Settlement  and  to 
the  right  of  Palmyra  and  camped  on  a  creek  from  which 
water  was  taken  to  irrigate  the  land.  Some  of  the  ditch 
crossings  were  very  miry  therefore  hard  to  get  through, 
especially  for  the  sheep.    Pleasant  but  cold  nights. 

Wednesday  28th: 

Pushed  on  this  morning — passing  White  and  Viles' 
train  in  camp  to  Peeteneet  Settlement,  made  a  short  stop 
and  bought  a  cask  to  salt  beef  in,  cost  $5.  On  arriving  at 
Frazer's  camp  we  pitched  our  tent  for  the  night.  Ben  and 
Lewell  returned  to  town  and  bought  4  oxen  and  steers  which 
they  drove  to  camp.  Pleasant. 

Thursday  29th : 

Started  out  quite  early.  Frazer's  train  ahead,  ours 
next.  White  and  Viles  following  and  Judge  Burdick's  in 
the  rear,  who  came  up  just  as  we  were  breaking  camp. 
Crossed  the  summit  between  Utah  and  Salt  Creek  valleys 
where  we  were  informed  at  starting  that  we  might  expect 
trouble  from  the  Indians.  It  was  reported  that  one  of  Tom 
Hildreth's  men  had  been  robbed  there.  We  camped  be- 
tween the  Deep  Springs  and  Willow  Creek.  Springs  30  or 
40  feet  deep.  Willow  Creek  the  Mormons  reported  no 
one  passed  without  an  attack  but  not  an  Indian  put  in  an 
appearance. 

Friday  30th : 

Moved  the  sheep  some  time  in  advance.  Found  few 
had  picked  up  poison  of  some  kind.  One  died,  the  other 
we  saved  by  pouring  down  their  throats  warm  lard.  Drove 
through  Salt  Creek  settlement  and  camped  where  there  was 
no  feed.    Pleasant  but  cold. 

October — Saturday  1st: 

More  delay  and  trouble.  Bought  some  potatoes  of  a 
Mormon  who  was  not  on  time  in  delivering  them,  so  left 
Ben  and  Jennings  with  team  to  get  them  while  the  rest  of 
US  moved  on  to  Tulare  Creek  and  camped.  It  was  late 
when  Hen  and  Jennings  came  in.  Before  starting  this  morn- 
ing Frazer  got  a  left  hand  benefit  from  the  Mormons  of 
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Naphi.  They  drove  his  horses  into  their  corral  and  fined 
him  $20  costs  and  damages,  alleging  they  had  strayed  to 
their  wheat  stacks  but  would  not  show  him  the  damage, 
threatened  to  double  the  amount  if  he  found  fault  or  swore. 

Sunday  2nd: 

Drove  to  Sevier  River  and  camped  on  a  point  made  by 
a  crook  in  the  stream.  Frazer  on  another.  White  and 
Viles  and  the  Judge  on  still  another  further  down.  Good 
feed.    Pleasant  and  cool  as  usual. 

Monday  3rd: 

Started  out  early.  Had  to  cross  the  river.  Water 
so  deep  that  it  came  up  over  the  axles  of  the  wagons.  Bad 
crossing  for  sheep  on  account  of  high  steep  bank  on  oppo- 
site side.  The  bridge  had  been  washed  away.  Drove  some 
13  miles  from  the  river  which  terminated  in  lake  Sevier 
(where  a  party  of  U.  S.  Engineers  was  killed  a  short  time 
after  we  passed).  Camped  in  Round  Valley.  Frazer  here 
joined  our  party  to  drive  along  together — thereby  doubling 
our  guard  at  night  to  prevent  thieving  Indians  from  stamped- 
ing our  horses  and  cattle.  Sheep  if  frightened  would  huddle 
around  the  camp  fire  but  the  other  stock  would  run  away 
and  scatter  more  or  less. 

Tuesday  4th: 

Travelled  over  the  divide  between  Round  Valley  and 
the  main  valley  which  extends  southerly  from  Great  Salt 
Lake,  a  long  drive  without  water.  Mrs.  Johnson  quite  ill 
and  has  been  two  or  three  days.  Drove  to  Cedar  Creek  and 
Spring  and  camped  in  a  barren  valley.  No  fish  in  the 
stream.   Pleasant  and  warm. 

Wednesday  5th: 

Crossed  Pioneer  Creek  soon  after  starting  out.  Had  15 
sheep  die  from  some  kind  of  poison — a  great  many  more  on 
the  ground  in  spasms.  I  discovered  something  was  wrong 
from  seeing  so  many  carcasses  and  rushed  back  and  had  the 
flock  hurried  across  as  quickly  as  possible.  Col.  Hollister 
lost  86  head  out  of  about  4,000 — a  larger  proportion  than 
our  loss.  His  train  was  a  day's  drive  ahead  of  us.  After 
a  short  drive  from  the  creek  we  came  to  Fillmore,  the  capi- 
tol  of  the  territory  of  Great  Salt  Lake.  Camped  and  waited 
for  the  flock  to  get  upon  their  feet  and  come  up  to  us.  Here 
we  found  Ed.  Potter  from  Col.  Hollister's  train.  Dined  with 
him  at  Bishop  Bartholmew's.  Potter  came  back  to  assist 
two  girls  to  join  ColonePs  train,  with  it  come  to  California 
and  return  by  water  to  Ohio  as  they  refused  to  join  the  Mor- 
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mons.  Mrs.  Bartholmew  being  a  saint  and  the  bishop  their 
stepfather  who  proposed  to  have  them  sealed  to  him  as 
celestial  wives.  Potter  arranged  with  the  consent  of  the 
mother  that  they  should  ride  in  the  wagon  with  Mrs.  Johnson 
to  overtake  Hollister's  train  who  would  hold  up  for  them 
the  next  day.    We  went  into  camp  nearby  the  town. 

Thursday  6th: 

In  the  morning  the  girls  came  out  to  milk  their  cows 
and  told  us  that  the  old  folks  had  concluded  not  to  let  them 
go  East  that  way  but  they  were  promised  that  in  the  Spring 
they  might  leave  with  some  of  the  Mormon  trains  that  would 
go  east  at  that  time  with  Mormon  missionaries.  So  Potter 
rode  away  to  overtake  his  train. 

After  purchasing  a  few  necessary  articles  we  drove  8 
miles  to  Chalk  Creek.  Frazer  killed  a  small  beef  of  which 
we  have  one-half  to  be  repaid  when  we  kill.  It  is  a  very 
warm  day.  Hollister's  train  12  miles  ahead.  Road  very 
dusty. 

Friday  7th: 

Took  a  late  and  leisurely  start  and  drove  to  Corn  Creek 
or  Willow  Flat,  4  miles.  As  Mr.  Burnap  and  I  were  select- 
ing a  place  for  camp  an  Indian  came  up  and  showed  us 
water  and  feed.  He  soon  left  us  and  returning  brought  in 
Capt.  Connuse  and  party  of  about  a  dozen  Indians.  Next 
move  they  sent  for  their  squaws.  All  of  whom  we  out  of 
friendship  had  to  feed.  This  same  party  had  killed  one  of 
Hildreth's  men  who  was  trying  to  disarm  the  Captain. 
Hildreth's  men  in  turn  killed  an  Indian  and  wounded  two, 
camped  near  the  Indian  wickeups. 

Saturday  8th: 

Crossed  over  a  ridge  to  a  small  round  valley  without 
water,  then  over  another  ridge  to  a  spring  25  miles  from 
our  last  night's  camp.  All  hands  tired.  Stock  wearied. 
Warm  day.  Roads  dusty.  Poor  watering  place.  Feed 
good.  Supper  over  all  hands  excepting  the  guard  turned 
in.    Pleasant  weather. 

Sunday  9th: 

Laid  by  to  rest  stock  and  ourselves  as  much  as  possible, 
though  it  is  about  as  hard  work  on  the  men  as  driving. 
White,  Judge  P>urdick  &  Co.,  drive  on.  Windy  with  a  little 
ram  in  the  afternoon.  Pleasant  at  night  though  cool.  Mr. 
Burnap  and  I  go  ahead  of  the  train  nowadays  to  select  camp- 
ing places. 
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Monday  10th: 

Started  again,  when  about  two  miles  out  met  Lewell 
coming  back  from  the  sheep  which  were  as  usual  in  the  lead, 
having  lost  his  Colts  Revolver  went  back  to  our  camping 
place  in  search  for  it,  but  did  not  find  it.  We  overtook  the 
train  in  camp  some  six  miles  from  last  camp  in  good  place, 
recruiting  for  a  drive  of  16  or  22  miles  tomorrow.  Pleasant. 

Tuesday  11th: 

Sheep  started  before  sunrise.  Cattle  grazed  for  a  short 
time  and  started,  crossed  a  high  ridge.  New  snow  on  a 
mountain  near  by.  Mountain  scenery  to  the  east  of  us  very 
grand.  Frazer's  teamster  broke  down  a  wagon  wheel  when 
about  six  miles  on  our  way.  Delayed  about  2  hours  putting 
a  skid  in  place  of  the  wheel.  Camped  at  7  o'clock  on  Sage 
Creek.  A  miserable  watering  place  as  the  water  ran  in  a 
deep  gulch.    No  feed.  Pleasant. 

Wednesday  12th: 

Started  as  early  as  we  could  see  to  pack  up.  Drove  5 
miles  to  Beaver  Creek  and  laid  by  for  the  day.  A  good 
place.  Mended  the  wheel.  Mountains  all  around  us.  Clear 
cold  night. 

Thursday  13th : 

Had  a  long  tedious  drive  today  without  feed  or  water. 
At  sunset  arrived  at  a  small  spring  of  water  and  a  plat  of 
poor  grass  where  we  camped.  Cattle  troublesome  from 
want  of  water  but  had  to  stand  it  with  very  little  of  it.  Cold 
and  pleasant. 

Friday  14th: 

Left  our  inconvenient  quarters  early  for  the  next  creek 
about  5  miles  ahead.  On  reaching  it  we  camped.  Ben  and 
Frazer  went  into  Parowan  City  to  purchase  some  supplies 
needed  to  last  us  until  we  should  arrive  in  California.  Over- 
took White  &  Co.,  resting  in  camp.  Poor  feed.  Pleasant 
weather. 

Saturday  15th: 

Laid  by  to  recruit.  I,  as  usual  bossed  the  making  of  a 
stew,  after  the  preliminary  for  it  had  been  accomplished  by 
the  men.  Seven  miles  yet  to  Parowan,  the  last  settlement 
in  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley. 

Found  a  party  of  Mormons  had  arrested  Potter  for 
seduction  of  the  two  girls  at  Filmore.  They  had  attempted 
to  do  it  a  few  days  previous  but  he  slipped  away  from 
them,  mounted  his  horse  and  they  were  not  able  to  catch 
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him — his  horse  being  the  fleetest.  This  time  they  got  ahead 
of  him  and  laid  for  him  in  a  canebrake  through  which  the 
road  ran.  They  talked  of  taking  him  to  Salt  Lake  City  for 
trial  but  we  were  strong  enough  to  say  No.  As  there 
were  some  60  men  in  the  three  trains  that  had  stopped  there, 
we  were  at  least  for  the  time,  master  of  the  situation.  Word 
was  sent  to  Col.  Hollister  that  if  he  thought  best  we  would 
send  the  posse  back  and  take  Potter  along  with  us.  The 
Mormons  however  were  only  on  a  raid,  so  trumped  up  the 
charge  and  were  ready  to  make  terms.  It  was  arranged 
that  a  fine  of  $300  would  answer  of  which  $150  would  be 
allowed  for  the  horse  that  they  could  not  catch  when  Potter 
gave  them  the  slip,  and  $150  cash.  By  that  time  our  party 
had  got  up  quite  a  warlike  feeling  and  wanted  Col.  Hollister 
to  refuse  the  offer  so  that  we  could  have  a  chance  at  the 
Mormon  posse  of  seven  men,  but  the  Col.  accepted  and 
thus  the  matter  was  settled ;  the  leader  of  the  posse  giving 
a  U.  S.  receipt  and  discharging  Potter,  turned  with  his  men. 
Ben  and  Frazer  are  in  Parowan. 

Sunday  16th: 

Arrived  in  Parowan  the  last  fortified  city  in  the  valley 
and  the  most  southerly  of  the  Mormon  settlements — pleas- 
antly located  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  range  on  the  east 
side  of  Little  Salt  Lake  Valley,  a  clear  stream  of  water  run- 
ing  in  ditches  in  the  front  and  back  of  the  houses.  One 
for  house  use,  the  other  for  stock  and  the  public.  A  square 
corral  in  the  center  into  which  all  the  stock  belonging  to 
the  city  was  driven  at  night  for  safety  and  control  of  the 
church  officers.  All  affairs  here  as  elsewhere  being  under 
church  direction.   Camped  just  east  of  the  city.  Pleasant. 

Monday  17th: 

Traded  some  with  the  Mormons — groceries  for  butter, 
cheese,  etc.  Had  some  blacksmithing  done  by  a  Mr.  Whit- 
ney, originally  from  Maine.  Mailed  a  letter  to  father  and 
one  to  Postmaster  Grant,  Salt  Lake,  requesting  all  letters, 
if  any  to  be  forwarded  to  Los  Angeles.  In  afternoon  drove 
to  a  small  creek  8  miles  out  and  camped.  Pleasant.  Five 
wagons  of  Mormons  going  out  for  California,  joined  us  here, 
requested  the  privilege  of  travelling  with  us.  Their  stock 
very  troublesome  at  night  but  not  one  of  the  men  would  go 
out  to  look  after  them  at  night — it  was  said  for  fear  of  the 
"'Destroying  Angels." 

Tuesday  18th: 

A  young  Indian  calling  himself  Mike  invited  himself 
to  stay  with  us.    Drove  to  Coal  Creek  or  Little  Muddy. 
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Passed  Johnson  Springs,  a  very  pleasant  farm  but  now 
deserted,  as  the  occupants  were  ordered  to  go  into  the  fort 
at  Parowan.  We  helped  ourselves  to  garden  vegetables  in 
variety.    Camped  near  by.  Pleasant. 

Wednesday  19th: 

Drove  to  Iron  Springs  and  creek  where  we  camped. 
Boulders  of  Magnetic  Iron  ore  laying  around  in  abundance. 
Barren  country  all  around.  Little  bunch  grass.  Train  of 
17  wagons  of  disappointed  Mormons  left  here  this  morning 
for  California  before  we  did.  Cloudy. 

Thursday  20th: 

A  clear  cold  autumn  morning  with  piercing  wind.  In- 
dians call  it  coch  wino  (very  bad) .  Travelled  over  a  barren 
road.  No  feed,  but  sagebrush.  Came  to  a  spring  in  the 
side  of  a  mountain,  scarcely  enough  water  for  our  use.  Some 
scattering  bunch  grass  on  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  A  kind 
of  valley  without  water.  Mike,  the  Indian  decamped  about 
10  o'clock  and  with  him  went  a  powder  horn,  blanket,  and 
a  piece  of  carpeting.  The  men  on  guard  were  instructed 
to  keep  a  close  watch  on  him  every  night,  but  he  gave  them 
a  slip. 

Friday  21st: 

Grazed  the  stock  the  best  we  could  on  the  scant  bunch 
grass  and  started  out  on  the  trail.  Had  a  chase  after  the 
horses  and  a  cow  until  pretty  well  tired  out — they  seemed 
possessed  with  a  spirit  of  getting  away.  There  might  have 
been  Indians  about  which  caused  the  uneasiness.  Somewhat 
cloudy  in  the  afternoon.  After  an  uncomfortable  drive  ar- 
rived at  Pinta  Creek  and  camped.  Eleven  of  us  took  the 
cattle  off  1%  miles  to  feed  and  camped  with  them.  The 
sheep  remaining  with  the  wagons  at  camp.  Pleasant. 

Saturday  22nd: 

Had  a  cold  night.  On  returning  to  the  wagons  in  the 
morning  found  the  sheep  drivers  had  started  off  ahead,  so 
we  followed  after  them.  Road  rough — rocky  and  hilly. 
Crossed  the  summit  of  the  southern  rim  of  the  Great  Salt 
basin  54  days  since  we  crossed  the  eastern  rim.  Overtook 
the  sheep  in  a  valley  on  Road  creek  and  camped  near  Col. 
Hollister's  train  of  11  wagons,  154  cattle  and  about  4,000 
sheep.  31  men  employed.  Cold  all  day.  Overcoat,  gloves 
and  muffler  in  use.  Had  charge  of  the  whole  train.  Frazer 
and  Burnap  being  in  the  rear — their  wagons  and  stock 
with  us. 
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Sunday  23rd: 

Finding  good  feed  for  our  stock  we  did  not  move  out. 
Not  so  cold  as  yesterday,  yet  the  altitude  of  the  ridge  made 
it  colder  than  we  had  experienced  for  the  month.  Latitude 
about  371/2  °  North. 

Monday  24th: 

Coldest  night  yet  experienced.  Ice  formed  %  inch 
thick.  Drove  3  miles  over  the  ridge  and  camped  just  at 
nightfall.  I  climbed  a  nearby  peak  from  which  I  could 
see  mountains  in  every  direction  but  of  less  altitude  than  the 
one  I  stood  upon.    Warmer  weather. 

Tuesday  25th: 

All  hands  in  motion  early.  Right  glad  that  we  have 
passed  out  of  Mormon  territory.  As  for  our  individual  selves 
we  cannot  complain  of  the  treatment  received  since  being  in 
Brigham  Young's  worldly  kingdom  for  we  have  been  most 
kindly  received  and  treated  by  Mormon  church  officials  and 
members  which  we  attributed  to  kindness  returned  for  the 
relief  given  to  their  little  trains  that  were  robbed  by  the 
Indians  on  the  Piatt  River.  We  were  not  robbed  or  molested 
to  an  amount  more  than  a  set  of  horseshoes.  With  other 
trains  the  treatment  received  was  harassing  in  most  every 
conceivable  manner,  particularly  if  they  were  from  Illinois 
or  Missouri.  Fines  were  imposed  by  the  authorities  for 
every  infraction  of  their  regulations,  real  or  fictitious — 
enforced  by  men  with  rifles  on  their  shoulders,  making  their 
demands  very  emphatic.  The  Mormons  that  joined  us  were 
so  much  in  fear  of  the  "Destroying  Angels"  that  they  did  not 
dare  to  venture  away  from  the  camp  fire  at  night. 

Road  very  rough  and  descending  to  the  Santa  Clara 
River — followed  it  down  from  where  we  struck  it  about  a 
mile  and  camped.  No  feed  of  much  account.  High  bluffs 
on  each  side  of  the  canon.    Weather  milder  and  pleasant. 

Wednesday  26th: 

Drove  some  5  miles  through  thick  willows,  mud  and 
water.  Found  an  Indian  corn  field  with  the  old  stocks 
standing  and  some  caches  of  large  pumpkins.  We  took 
possession  of  the  place  and  let  the  stock,  cattle  and  sheep 
feed  on  the  cornstalks  but  guarded  them  from  the  caches 
of  pumpkins.  An  old  Indian  tried  to  make  objections  as 
nearly  as  we  could  make  out  from  his  pantomine  gestures. 
In  the  afternoon  a  dozen  Indians  came  to  camp  and  we  gave 
them  some  clothing  and  provisions  in  payment  for  our  tres- 
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passing.  The  stock  fared  well  however.  Found  10  head 
of  cattle  got  away  in  the  willows  and  it  took  a  long  time  to 
hunt  them  up. 

One  Indian  who  seemed  to  be  big  man  of  the  tribe 
stayed  in  camp  over  night  under  guard.  About  midnight 
he  stood  up  before  the  camp  fire  facing  the  east  ridge  of  the 
mountain,  made  a  lot  of  signs  with  his  arms,  blanket  and 
body  which  we  supposed  had  some  meaning  to  the  tribe  on 
the  ridge. 

Thursday  27th: 

Moved  out  quite  early  leaving  our  Indian  visitor  at  the 
camping  place  where  he  breakfasted  with  us.  On  arriving 
at  an  open  place  about  a  mile  out  we  had  a  count  of  the 
cattle  and  found  one,  a  black  cow,  missing.  Mr.  Burnap 
and  I  started  back  on  horseback  to  look  for  it.  Had  gone 
but  a  short  distance  when  two  Indians  met  us  and  one  made 
an  attempt  to  get  on  behind  Mr.  Burnap  and  he  appeared  to 
be  willing  to  let  him  do  so,  but  I  spoke  sharply  to  him  to 
stop  that  kind  of  procedure  for  Mr.  Indian  would  quickly 
have  been  the  sole  rider.  At  this  stage  of  affairs  some 
Indians  drew  up  their  bows  with  arrows  ready  to  shoot,  but 
perceiving  that  my  revolver  was  in  my  hand  they  did  not 
care  to  try  conclusions.  All  this  made  it  evident  that  they 
had  the  animal.  We  returned  quickly  to  the  train  and  re- 
ported. Six  of  us  armed  with  rifles  and  shotguns  besides 
our  revolvers  rode  back  to  where  the  Indians  had  blocked 
the  way  but  they  had  skipped.  An  old  Indian  by  gestures 
warned  us  not  to  take  a  trail,  a  broad  one  leading  to  the 
summit  of  the  ridge  but  we  rushed  up  toward  the  top  for 
we  were  sure  the  cow  had  been  driven  up  there  by  finding 
her  tracks.  About  half  way  up  some  Indians  came  driving 
the  cow  towards  us  pretending  they  had  found  her  and 
asking  by  signs  for  a  reward.  We  came  upon  the  Indians 
before  they  could  get  the  cow  over  the  ridge  out  of  sight, 
else  we  could  have  said  goodbye  to  the  pet  black  cow  we 
had  taken  along  from  Illinois.  On  looking  back  when  at 
our  camping  place  the  crest  of  the  ridge  was  alive  with 
Indians  of  all  ages  and  sex  who  probably  felt  that  they  had 
lost  a  good  breakfast.  Drove  on  until  tired  with  excite- 
ment and  fatigue  and  camped  in  the  canon.  Pleasant. 

Friday  28th: 

Continued  on  down  the  canon.  Trail  crooked  and 
full  of  brush.  High  bluffs  on  either  side.  No  Indians  in 
sight  to  trouble  us  for  a  mile  or  so  when  we  came  to  a  patch 
of  thick  brush  full  of  them.    They  cut  out  some  of  our  stock 
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but  they  for  some  reason  turned  them  back  again.  Camped 
at  Camp  Springs.  Paid  Indians  two  hickory  shirts  for  bring- 
ing in  a  cow  and  one  shirt  for  a  calf.  At  night  we  killed  a 
beef  and  gave  the  offal  to  the  Indians,  some  30  in  number, 
who  made  way  with  every  particle  in  short  order.  The 
chief  took  the  hide.  They  came  to  camp  almost  naked  and 
begged  for  everything  they  could  get  and  when  they  ob- 
tained what  they  could,  retired  one  side  and  reappeared 
dressed  up  in  fine  style  in  their  clothing  which  was  laid  away 
in  the  brush. 

Saturday  29th : 

Started  early  for  a  22  mile  drive.  Indians  cross  be- 
cause we  had  got  away  before  they  dared  to  approach  our 
camp  as  they  knew  full  well  that  if  they  came  near  in  the 
night  they  would  be  shot.  We  entered  a  narrow  canon 
with  abrupt  rocky  sides  nearly  perpendicular.  From  a 
cliff  an  Indian  shot  an  arrow  into  one  of  Frazer's  oxen.  The 
arrow  was  pulled  out  leaving  the  head  in  the  animal's 
paunch  without  seeming  injury  afterwards.  About  10 
miles  drive  we  came  out  of  the  mountains  into  the  Valley 
of  the  Rio  Virjen.  Camped  with  the  sheep.  Cattle  driven 
on  6  miles  to  water.  Found  here  the  beehive  cactus.  Had 
to  hunt  for  a  yoke  of  oxen  with  a  lantern  to  see  their  tracks. 
Found  them  about  10  o'clock  at  night.  Pleasant. 

Sunday  30th: 

Started  sheep  at  day  break  as  there  was  ahead  of  us 
a  long  drive  to  the  Rio  Virjen  for  water  and  2  miles  down 
for  feed.  Found  the  cattle  drivers  who  had  driven  ahead 
6  miles  yesterday  trying  to  get  their  animals  out  of  the 
thick  brush  into  which  they  had  strayed  during  the  night. 
It  was  late  at  night  when  they  came  into  camp  where  the 
sheep  had  stopped.  Lost  2  head  of  the  cattle.  Camped 
2  miles  down  river. 

Monday  31st: 

Started  the  sheep  out  on  the  trail.  Ben,  Frazer,  Ed 
Wickersham  and  I  turned  back  to  hunt  the  2  lost  cattle. 
Saw  a  cow  of  Frazer's  running  along  the  ridge  with  Indian 
arrows  sticking  into  her  skin  very  thickly;  the  irritation 
crazed  her  and  made  her  madly  wild  so  we  could  do  noth- 
ing with  her.  Going  back  a  little  further  we  found  the 
tracks  of  the  ox  we  had  missed  with  Indian  footprints  fol- 
lowing. We  hurried  on  hoping  to  overtake  them  but  at 
about  2  o'clock  had  to  give  it  up.  For  variety  gave  chase 
to  two  Indians  and  they  got  away  by  dodging  into  a  rocky 
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gulch.  We  took  the  trail  to  get  where  our  train  would 
camp  for  the  night.  At  sunset  came  upon  Lewell  with  the 
sheep  balked  at  a  ford  where  they  had  been  for  six  hours. 
Not  a  sheep  would  go  into  the  water,  although  the  water 
was  not  over  100  feet  wide,  so  they  were  packing  them  over 
one  at  a  time  and  their  herd  only  about  two  thirds  over. 
With  our  additional  assistance  soon  got  the  balance  across 
and  it  was  nearly  dark  and  cold.  To  make  matters  worse  the 
cattle  men  .  .  .  with  the  wagons  that  had  our  camping  out- 
fit, food,  most  of  the  bedding,  etc.  Jennings  with  his  wagon 
stayed  with  the  sheep  as  usual.  Frazer,  Wickersham,  Ben 
and  I  started  to  get  up  to  the  cattle  train  and  found  them 
about  11  o'clock  in  camp  with  Col.  Hollister's  party.  We 
got  some  food  and  blankets  and  returning  got  back  at  2 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

November — Tuesday  1st: 

Cattle  remain  in  camp  waiting  for  the  sheep  to  get  up 
to  them.  As  there  were  13  crossings  to  make  ahead,  I  took 
charge  of  the  sheep ;  men  with  the  sheep  weary  and  out  of 
sorts,  having  had  but  little  sleep.  Some  of  them  in  dread 
of  Indians  did  not  go  to  sleep  at  all. 

The  first  crossing  we  came  to  the  sheep  stopped,  but  I 
thought  if  we  pressed  them  quietly  the  leading  ones  would 
start  in  to  swim  across  therefore  directed  the  shepherds 
to  not  make  any  noise  and  keep  the  dogs  quiet  also.  In  a 
little  while  the  leader  waded  in  when  the  men  began  to 
shout  and  the  dogs  to  bark  whereupon  every  sheep  turned 
back  co  see  what  was  up. 

It  was  my  turn  to  get  mad  apparently,  so  gave  the 
men  a  good  swearing  for  not  obeying  orders.  They  were 
grouchy,  so  when  the  next  attempt  was  made  they  sullenly 
stood  by  at  the  places  I  put  them  whilst  I  quietly  worked 
the  sheep,  the  outer  ones  crowding  the  ones  at  the  edge  of 
the  water  and  in  a  short  time  being  in  the  water  they  broke 
for  the  opposite  side  and  there  was  no  further  delay.  After 
that  experience  we  had  no  further  delay.  Came  up  with 
the  cattle  about  4  o'clock.  Glad  to  rest  for  the  night.  Was 
called  to  Hollister's  camp  to  see  a  sick  man.  Found  a  case 
of  fever,  commonly  called  Mountain  fever.  Stopped  over 
night  as  the  patient  was  badly  off.  Mrs.  Brown,  the  Colonel's 
sister  having  exhausted  her  skill  on  [him].  Pleasant 
weather. 

Wednesday  2nd: 

Returned  to  our  camp  and  we  moved  out  down  the 
river  some  5  miles  and  camped.    Stock  very  troublesome  to 
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the  guards.  The  grass  too  salty  to  satisfy  their  hunger. 
Pleasant.  Here  Frazer  had  another  case  of  abduction. 
Dutch  George  induced  his  cook  Isaac  to  leave  the  train  with 
him. 

Thursday  3rd: 

Started  out  early  and  drove  down  river  some  6  miles. 
Camped  on  some  good  bunch  grass.  The  first  fresh  feed 
since  striking  this  stream.  Here  we  adopted  a  new  course 
of  treatment  with  the  Indians  by  paying  no  attention  to 
them  unless  they  attempted  to  steal.  It  took  a  sharp  watch 
to  prevent  that.  They  now  stop  but  a  short  time  in  camp 
and  only  show  themselves  on  the  bluffs.  Pleasant. 

Friday  4th: 

Stayed  in  camp  for  the  benefit  of  the  feed  for  the  stock 
and  the  hands  to  slick  up  a  little,  kill  vermin,  etc.  An  In- 
dian shot  an  arrow  through  a  large  fat  black  wether,  killing. 
None  of  them  in  sight  however.  All  in  camp.  Pleasant 
and  quiet. 

Saturday  5th: 

Grazed  stock  in  the  morning  and  started  but  just  at 
moving  found  Kit,  a  mare,  missing,  so  Reuben  and  I  stopped 
behind  to  look  for  her.  Found  she  had  been  cut  out  from 
the  band  close  by  camp  by  a  solitary  Indian  as  shown  by 
the  tracks.  We  trailed  it  round  through  the  little  valley 
filled  with  low  willows,  but  we  could  not  come  upon  them, 
but  found  where  we  had  been  so  close  that  the  Indian  had 
thrown  her  down  to  conceal  it  when  near  upon  Mr.  Indian 
and  another  place  where  it  was  driven  in  the  bed  of  the 
creek  where  the  water  would  wash  away  the  tracks.  Reuben 
was  afraid  of  Indians  and  was  a  poor  companion  not  de- 
pendable I  found.  On  thinking  it  over  it  occurred  to  me 
that  his  prudence  in  not  exposing  himself  was  more  com- 
mendable than  my  rashness  but  I  felt  that  I  could  see  as 
well  as  any  Indian  and  could  shoot  just  as  quickly.  It  was 
getting  near  night  and  we  started  to  overtake  the  train — 
found  it  in  camp.  The  Indians  were  getting  to  be  so  trouble- 
some that  Hollister  and  ourselves  concluded  to  declare  war 
on  them.  Hollister  having  had  an  ox  killed  by  them — so 
kept  them  off  by  taking  a  shot  at  them  occasionally,  not 
intending  to  hit. 

Sunday  6th: 

Got  the  sheep  started  on  the  trail  and  as  the  oxen  were 
being  yoked,  Frazer  by  an  unlucky  blow  on  the  head  of  one 
of  his,  felled  him.    Jennings  cut  his  throat  and  beef  was 
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made  of  him.  Then  as  we  were  counting  the  cattle,  found 
old  Sorrel,  one  of  our  horses  missing.  Found  him  nearby, 
the  Indians  being  scared  off  before  they  could  get  out  of 
rifle  range  with  him.  Drove  a  few  miles  to  where  Hol- 
lister's  train  was  in  camp  and  stopped  near  by. 

Monday  7th: 

By  daylight  we  were  in  motion  for  we  knew  we  had 
a  very  long  steep  hill  to  ascend,  harder  than  any  yet  en- 
countered on  the  route.  Frazer  had  a  wagon  wheel  broken, 
so  had  to  lay  by  to  repair  it.  The  rest  reached  the  top  of 
the  hill  in  safety.  Wheel  repaired.  We  leave  the  Rio 
Virjen  which  like  the  Santa  Clara  will  not  soon  be  forgotten 
by  anyone  having  travelled  along  their  -  banks.  Off  for 
The  Muddy.  Camped  10  miles  out  from  top  of  hill.  Dry 
grass  for  feed.    A  light  shower  moistened  it  a  little. 

Tuesday  8th : 

After  letting  stock  feed,  started  ahead  again  over  a 
rough  sharp  gravelly  trail.  Pebbles  like  rasps.  A  great 
many  sheep  were  left  by  the  wayside  by  our's  and  Hollister's 
train,  they  having  been  worn  out  by  the  sharp  gravel. 

About  two  o'clock  reached  the  streams  rightly  named 
Muddy  water,  generally  4  feet  deep  and  mud  deeper  than 
water.  Banks  nearly  perpendicular  so  we  had  to  hunt 
quite  a  distance  to  find  a  place  to  get  at  the  water.  Camped 
to  recruit  for  a  few  days. 

Wednesday  9th: — Thursday  10th: 

In  camp.  Indians  on  bluffs  proffer  friendship  but  we 
keep  them  out  of  rifle  range  by  sending  a  bullet  occasionally 
in  their  direction. 

Friday  11th: 

Moved  up  stream  3  miles.  The  Indians  bounced  in 
on  the  camping  place  immediately  upon  our  departure  to 
pick  up  any  scraps  that  were  left. 

Saturday  12th : 

Resting  in  camp  getting  ready  for  some  hard  and  long 
drives  ahead  of  us. 

Sunday  13th: 

Still  in  camp.  Eleven  head  of  cattle  jumped  off  the 
the  steep  bank  where  they  could  not  get  out  and  we  had  to 
drive  them  up  stream  about  a  mile — water  and  mud  so  deep 
that  they  had  to  swim  from  side  to  side  and  wade  along 
the  most  shallow  side  of  the  stream.  When  we  got  them  to 
a  place  they  could  climb  out,  some  of  them  refused  to  make 
the  attempt.    Lewell  and  I  had  to  get  into  the  water  behind 
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them  while  others  of  the  men  had  ropes  around  their  horns 
tugging  away  to  assist  the  animals.  We  were  thoroughly 
tired,  all  hands,  when  we  got  out  at  10  o'clock  at  night. 
Lost  11  sheep  by  poison  of  some  kind  but  we  could  [not] 
discover  what  it  was. 

At  this  place  a  Mr.  Livingstone  from  Missouri  burned 
25  wagons  the  year  before  and  threw  the  iron  into  the 
deepest  holes  to  keep  it  from  the  Mormons  who  had  robbed 
or  killed  the  mule  teams ;  he  had  started  out  with  the  wagons 
for  California,  taking  his  men  in  some  light  wagons  he  had 
along  with  horse  teams. 

Monday  14th: 

Started  at  midday  to  cross  to  the  Las  Vegas,  53  miles 
without  water.  Drove  9  or  10  miles  and  camped  on  some 
good  dry  grass. 

Tuesday  15th: 

At  midnight  had  teams  and  stock  put  in  motion.  Drove 
until  sunrise  and  took  breakfast.  Some  feed  for  stock.  Ben 
and  Lewell  left  behind  with  sheep.  Fed  and  drove  along 
until  11  o'clock  P.  M.  and  camped  in  sight  of  the  Las  Vegas 
Creek. 

Wednesday  16th: 

Stayed  in  camp  with  cattle.  Sheep  arrived  about  noon, 
all  standing  the  trip  finely. 

Thursday  17th: 

Moved  up  the  creek  to  the  springs  at  its  source  some 
4  miles.  Pure  water  boiling  up  mixed  with  quicksand  in 
which  we  sunk  a  rock  fastened  to  a  rope  13  feet.  Clear  for 
about  2  feet  on  top.  About  20  feet  wide  and  30  long.  Grass 
and  weeds  grow  over  the  sides  which  seem  perpendicular. 
Cattle  step  up  to  drink  and  slip  in  and  have  to  be  hauled  out 
by  the  horns.    Three  of  Frazer's  had  that  experience. 

Friday  18th— Saturday  19th: 
In  camp. 

Sunday  20th: 

Feed  failing  for  the  stock,  we  moved  out  a  few  miles 
and  camped  on  dry  grass  without  water.  Separated  Frazer's 
cattle  from  ours. 

Monday  21st: 

Moved  on  to  Cottonwood  Spring.  17  miles  from  the 
Vegas.  Saw  4  antelope  today.  The  first  wild  animals  of 
any  size  that  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  A  good  spring. 
Poor  feed. 
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Tuesday  22nd: 

John  Palmer  left  us  here  and  joined  a  travelling  train, 
that  is,  one  that  drove  faster  than  we  could.  Started  out 
after  feeding  the  stock  the  best  we  could.  Came  to  water 
in  a  ravine.  Finding  feed  nearby  camped  about  6  miles 
from  Cottonwood  Springs.  Used  dry  cactus  for  fuel.  None 
other  to  be  had.  It  answered  the  purpose  well.  Cold  at 
night. 

Wednesday  23rd: 

Struck  a  range  of  mountains.  The  up  hill  grade  and 
rough  trail  wearied  our  jaded  stock.    After  making  about 

7  miles  today  camped  near  a  spring.  Poor  feed.  Cold  night. 

Thursday  24th : 

Broke  camp  at  daylight.  Had  a  downhill  grade  about 
noon,  came  to  feed  where  we  nooned.  Found  an  ox  was 
missing  from  the  herd.  Lewell  and  I  returned  to  the  canon 
to  look  for  him.  Found  some  travellers  at  our  last  water- 
ing place.  It  was  late  and  they  were  getting  supper  but  did 
not  offer  us  any.  We  had  no  blankets  so  we  camped  Indian 
fashion  in  a  grove  of  cedars  where  there  was  dry  wood 
for  a  fire,  arranged  a  lot  of  boughs  on  the  windy  side  so  as 
to  keep  off  the  cold  wind  and  with  a  lot  more  for  a  bed 
slept  some  but  had  to  replenish  the  fire  often.  Had  a  cold 
night  of  it  but  the  ground  was  dry. 

Friday  25th : 

Got  some  bread  made  of  flour  and  water  baked  in  a 
frying  pan  and  some  coffee  of  the  Californians.  They  had 
nothing  else.  Examined  the  country  about  there  for  the 
ox  or  signs  of  it  but  discovered  nothing.  Started  to  over- 
take the  train.  No  water  and  no  grub  for  the  day.  Travelled 
until  about  dark  when  Ben  met  us  with  water  and  food 
which  was  most  needful  to  satisfy  our  cravings.  We  were 
heartily  glad  when  he  came  in  sight.    Reached  camp  about 

8  o'clock  at  Cottonwood  Grove. 

Saturday  26th: 

Moved  out  on  the  old  Spanish  trail  a  short  distance  for 
feed  and  to  rest  awhile.  Had  a  light  shower  in  the  morn- 
ing with  lightning  and  thunder. 

Sunday  27th : 

In  camp  all  day.  It  took  most  of  the  day  to  water  our 
sheep  from  two  small  holes  of  poor  water  but  the  best  to  be 
had. 
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Monday  28th: 

Gave  our  stock  what  water  we  could  get  to  and  started 
for  the  main  trail.  Camped  before  we  reached  it.  Had  a 
sheep  pierced  with  an  Indian  arrow  this  morning  but  did  not 
see  an  Indian  around  and  could  find  but  one  track  freshly- 
made. 

Tuesday  29th: 

Intended  to  have  started  out  early  but  found  that  some 
of  the  cattle  had  strayed  from  the  guard.  Found  them  and 
started  about  sunrise.  Crossed  a  high  ridge  and  took  our 
nooning.    Crossed  another  and  camped  in  a  canon. 

Wednesday  30th: 

Arrived  at  Resting  Springs.  Anything  but  a  resting 
place.  Grass  and  water  of  the  poorest  quality.  Hot  at 
midday  and  cold  at  night.  Came  very  near  having  an  acci- 
dent. White  in  taking  a  shot  gun  out  of  a  wagon  drew  it 
toward  him  by  the  muzzle  when  the  trigger  caught  and  dis- 
charged it,  the  shot  passing  under  the  armpit  close  to  his 
body.  Time  and  time  again  the  men  had  been  cautioned 
not  to  take  a  gun  that  way. 

December — Thursday  1st: 

In  camp.  A  party  of  California  bound  emigrants  tak- 
ing along  the  mail  camped  near  us.  Sent  a  letter  to  father 
by  them  to  be  mailed  at  San  Diego.  Started  the  sheep  for 
the  Amasgoshi  creek  or  river. 

Friday  2nd: 

Moved  out  of  camp  early  in  the  morning  for  the 
Amasgoshi.  Travelled  up  and  down  a  rough  canon.  About 
noon  arrived  at  the  Spring  on  the  bank  of  that  stream.  High 
bluffs  on  each  side.  Water  impregnated  with  alkali  so 
strong  the  men  did  not  need  soap  to  wash  their  greasy  shirts 
in  it. 

Saturday  3rd : 

Started  across  the  desert.  Drove  some  8  miles  down 
the  Amasgoshi  and  camped  for  noon.  Trail  sandy  and 
soft.  Used  Hollister's  old  cart  for  fuel.  Cattle  weak  from 
drinking  the  alkali  water.  Camped  for  the  night  at  11 
o'clock  P.  M.    Sheep  did  not  come  up  to  us. 

Sunday  4th : 

Waited  for  Ben  and  Lewell  to  come  up  with  the  sheep. 
When  they  came  up,  bid  them  "good  morning"  and  left 
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them  with  one  wagon  to  make  their  way  over  the  desert 
with  the  sheep  as  best  they  can.  Arrived  at  Salt  Springs 
about  noon.  Water  of  the  springs  too  salt  for  our  use.  Left 
one  cow  unable  to  travel  farther.  Drove  some  12  or  15 
miles  and  camped  near  a  dry  lake. 

Monday  5th : 

Started  at  break  of  day  and  drove  over  a  descending 
grade  until  noon.  Rested  and  took  lunch.  Started  out  up 
hill.  Rocky  road.  Entered  a  canon  some  24  miles  from 
Salt  Springs.    Drove  until  10  o'clock  and  camped. 

Tuesday  6th : 

Had  very  little  sleep  last  night.  Drove  3  miles  to 
summit  between  Salt  Springs  and  Bitterwater  Springs.  On 
coming  to  a  little  grass,  the  first  from  Salt  Springs  turned 
out  the  stock  for  what  feed  they  could  get.  Started  the 
train  after  about  two  hours  and  I  returned  on  the  trail  to 
bring  up  a  mule  cow  that  had  fallen  behind.  Did  not  over- 
take the  train  with  her  and  left  her  for  next  day  and  got 
into  camp  about  9  o'clock  at  Bitterwater  Springs.  Water 
very  bitter  but  it  answered  very  well  when  made  into  tea 
and  could  be  drank  clear  by  not  stopping  to  taste  it.  No 
deleterious  effects  from  it. 

Wednesday  7th: 

In  camp  all  day.  Hollister's  first  band  of  sheep  came 
up  in  the  afternoon.  Jennings  with  his  team  from  the 
sheep  that  were  in  the  rear  drive  came  to  camp  about  mid- 
night. Oxen  nearly  famished  for  want  of  feed  and  par- 
ticularly for  water — a  sad  sight  of  brute  suffering. 

Tuesday  8th : 

We  were  up  nearly  all  night  keeping  guard  over  our 
cattle  which  kept  straying  away.  Sent  a  relief  wagon  back 
to  the  men  with  the  sheep.  Ben  and  Lewell  came  up  with 
them  about  10  o'clock  A.  M.  Hub  Hollister  came  up  with 
his  flock  just  at  night.  Water  scarce  at  best  for  so  much 
stock. 

Friday  9th : 

Prepared  some  medicine  for  Hollister's  men.  Watered 
the  stock  the  best  we  could  and  started  out.  Had  to  leave 
one  ox  behind,  worn  out.  Ben  and  Lewell  with  the  flock 
of  sheep  stopped  to  rest  and  feed  the  sheep  on  a  little  dry 
grass  found  left  after  the  cattle  had  picked  up  what  they 
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could.  They  will  start  when  they  think  best.  We  drove 
to  a  point  of  the  bluffs  and  let  the  cattle  pick  what  they 
could  of  the  dry  feed.  Took  our  midday  meal  and  started 
off  again  at  sunset.  Drove  up  hill  about  7  miles  and  at  11 
o'clock  P.  M.  made  camp. 

Saturday  10th: 

Off  again  at  daylight.  Cloudy  morning.  Rain  in  the 
P.  M.  Crossed  summit  of  divide  between  Bitterwater 
Springs  and  Mojave  River  about  noon.  Cold.  Drove  down 
canon  some  7  or  8  miles  to  grass  at  the  outlet  of  the  canon. 
Camped.  Pleasant  at  night.  Today's  rain  the  first  of  any 
amount  we  have  had  on  this  drive  from  Salt  Lake  City. 

Sunday  11th: 

Pleasant  again  this  morning.  Arrived  at  the  Mojave 
River  as  it  is  called.  Water  here  but  it  sinks  to  rise  again 
some  several  miles  below  and  it  is  11  miles  up  the  wash  to 
where  the  water  is  on  top  again.  The  desert  is  passed  over 
with  the  cattle.  Considerable  grass  here  and  we  therefore 
camp  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  Ben  and  Lewell  with  the 
sheep. 

Monday  12th: 

I  went  up  river  11  miles  to  where  Frazer  was  camped 
to  get  some  beef.  Mr.  Potter  of  Col.  Hollister's  train  going 
with  me.  Got  half  of  a  steer  and  packed  it  back  to  our 
camps  on  two  of  the  Colonel's  horses  for  the  use  of  the  two 
camps.  Had  a  headache  today.  Probably  for  want  of 
good  water  and  fatigue.  The  water  here  however  is  good 
comparatively. 

Tuesday  13th: 

Stayed  in  camp  and  out  on  the  range  with  the  cattle 
which  had  to  be  taken  back  on  the  trail  some  2  or  3  miles 
for  good  feed  on  bunch  grass.  A  raw,  cold  day.  Snow 
squalls  can  be  seen  on  the  mountains. 

Wednesday  14th : 

After  getting  things  righted  about  camp  I  packed  my 
horse  with  water  and  cooked  provisions  and  started  to  meet 
Ben  and  Lewell  with  the  sheep.  Met  them  some  six  miles 
out.  They  had  used  up  all  their  water  and  food,  hence  it 
was  a  relief  to  them  when  I  hove  in  sight.  Some  of  the 
men  had  such  a  dread  of  the  desert  that  they  were  beside 
themselves  imagining  they  would  perish  from  thirst  before 
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getting  over  the  40  miles  of  desert.  Returned  to  camp  and 
we  were  all  again  together. 

McClanahan's  train  came  up.    They  were  out  of  flour. 
We  were  pretty  short  also.    The  Salt  Lake  flour  did  not 
spend  nearly  so  well  as  the  St.  Louis. 
Thursday  15th: 

Resting  in  camp.  Men  loafing  about  the  two  camps 
or  pitching  horse  shoes.  Some  are  getting  anxious  and 
talk  of  starting  off  with  packs  on  their  backs  for  the  settle- 
ments.   Cold  thin  ice  on  still  water. 

Friday  16th: 

Col.  Hollister  started  for  Los  Angeles.  Reuben  Gill 
from  our  camp  stampeded  with  him. 

Saturday  17th: 

Three  men  came  in  from  the  desert  out  of  food  except 
some  meat  from  sheep  we  had  left  to  die  which  they  killed. 
Our  boys  took  them  in  for  the  night  before  I  came  in  from 
a  tramp  after  some  sheep  that  had  strayed  from  the  main 
flock.  Some  native  Californians  came  into  camp  rather 
late  and  begged  some  bread. 

Sunday  18th: 

Found  this  morning  that  our  lodgers  had  helped  them- 
selves or  had  been  helped  to  a  lot  of  provisions  and  had  lit 
out.  Lewell  started  after  them,  overtaking  them  found 
they  had  bread,  beans,  coffee  and  salt  which  they  said  had 
been  given  them  by  Press,  a  fellow  we  took  in  at  Salt  Lake 
City. 

About  175  head  of  our  sheep  got  mixed  with  the  Hol- 
lister flock.  Old  Sorrel,  a  horse  we  bought  in  Terre  Haute, 
died  from  alkali  poison  which  had  been  weakening  him  for 
some  time  back. 

Monday  19th: 

Picked  up  our  belongings  and  started  on  again.  Drove 
about  7  miles  to  grass  and  camped  for  the  night.  Two  of 
our  horses  gave  us  a  chase  of  3  miles  ahead.  They  evident- 
ly scented  water  and  went  for  it. 

Tuesday  20th : 

An  Englishman,  wife  and  child  having  lost  their  team 
and  wagon  came  along  footing  it. 

In  the  morning  picked  out  the  sheep  that  were  marked 
from  Col.  Hollister's  flock,  87  head  of  them.    Drove  to 
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watering  place.  Rested  awhile  and  went  on  about  4  miles 
and  camped.  The  sheep  did  not  arrive.  The  feed  is  poor. 
The  last  part  of  Turner's  train  passed. 

Wednesday  21st: 

I  took  a  long  walk  ahead  to  examine  the  road.  Marked 
stakes  of  an  engineering  party  along  the  trail.  Cattle  scat- 
tered in  the  brush  and  it  took  half  of  the  day  to  get  them 
together.    Drove  past  a  bluff  of  the  mountains  and  camped. 

Col.  Hollister  took  the  Englishman,  wife  and  child 
along  with  his  train.    Rain  in  the  evening. 

Thursday  22nd : 

Started  early  in  the  morning  to  drive  to  water,  then 
continued  on  until  the  stock  began  to  show  fatigue  and 
camped  on  poor  feed  again.  Light  showers  about  noon. 
Pleasant  and  mild  as  May  at  sunset.  Sierra  Nevadas  in 
sight.  The  pass  must  be  near  through  which  we  are  hoping 
to  pass  soon. 

Friday  23rd: 

Moved  out  and  drove  about  6  miles  and  camped  away 
from  timber.  Weather  getting  cold.  Snow  on  the  moun- 
tains ahead  in  the  road.  Col.  Hollister  came  into  our  camp 
about  nidnight  cold  and  fatigued  and  stopped  with  his  train 
which  was  behind  us. 

Saturday  24th  : 

After  driving  a  short  distance  and  watering,  went  about 
a  mile  from  water  on  the  road  and  camped  on  dry  burr 
clover.  This  is  an  extensive  range  covered  with  wild 
grasses.  Out  of  meat  got  some  wild  ducks  for  a  stew  and 
a  mess  of  quail  for  Christmas  dinner.  Pleasant  and  cold. 
Built  a  big  fire  of  dry  cottonwood  which  gave  a  cozy  look 
to  the  camp. 

Sunday  25th: 

Moved  to  the  next  watering  place,  a  pool  like  the  other 
water  holes  in  the  bed  of  the  Mojave  Thanksgiving  day. 
Santa  Claus  made  us  a  present  of  7  sheep  found  here.  Poor 
camping  place.  Dined  on  the  quail  shot  yesterday.  Re- 
mained in  camp  the  rest  of  the  day. 
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Monday  26th: 

Started  on  again  and  after  a  short  drive  camped 
where  the  Mojave  from  here  up  is  a  steady  stream.  Some 
clover  but  rather  poor  feed. 

Tuesday  27th: 

Got  to  the  last  crossing  of  the  road  on  the  Mojave. 
Ducks,  quail  and  rabbits  contribute  to  our  table.  Weather 
cool.    Bed  of  river  full  of  green  rushes. 

Wednesday  28th: 

Waited  for  Hollister's  train  to  come  up  as  we  wanted 
to  replenish  our  stock  of  flour — ours  being  all  used  up — 
which  having  been  done  we  crossed  the  river  here  about 
30  feet  wide  and  8  inches  deep.  Camped  about  2  miles 
from  river.  Warm  and  cloudy  weather.  Lewell  and  I 
went  out  after  rabbits.    Didn't  get  any. 

Thursday  29th : 

Moved  on  towards  the  summit  of  the  Sierras.  Warm 
and  pleasant.  Green  grass  in  places  2  inches  high.  Snow 
clad  mountains  on  our  right.  Camped  about  8  miles  from 
summit  as  it  is  reported  to  us.    Cloudy  at  night. 

Friday  30th: 

Crossed  the  mountains  through  the  Cajon  Pass.  Gradual 
ascent  from  the  Mojave.  The  descent  steeper  on  south 
side.  A  little  snow  by  the  side  of  the  pass.  Camped  in 
the  brush  on  the  side  of  the  mountain. 

Saturday  31st: 

Down  the  canon  to  water  about  25  miles  from  the 
Mojave  and  camped  about  a  mile  down  the  creek.  Very 
little  feed  this  side  of  the  pass. 

Today  closes  the  year  1853  and  one  year  from  the  time 
we  left  San  Francisco  on  the  steamship  Northener.  In 
which  time  we  have  travelled  by  steamship  5,344  miles. 
By  railroad  2,144  miles.  I  have  [travelled]  by  steamboat 
on  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers  1,074  miles.  On  horse- 
back and  on  foot  2,131  miles,  making  a  total  of  10,693  miles 
on  a  direct  line  between  the  points  reached.  A  month  spent 
in  Maine  and  38  days  collecting  stock  in  Illinois. 
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Distances  from  Mountain  Meadows,  Utah,  to  Rim  of  Basin 

To  Spring   3  miles 

Over  divide  to  Santa  Clara  River.   11  " 

Down  River  crossing  10  or  12  times   16  " 

To  Spring   li/2  " 

To  Feed  south   2 

To  Rio  Virjen    13 

Down  Rio  Virjen  crossing  12  or  15  times   30  " 

Up  canon    7 

And  to  top  of  hill  steep   3 

To  Muddy  Creek   .  13 

Up  Creek  to  Camp    3 
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Thence  to  feed   12 

To  Las  Vegas  from  Muddy   38 

Up  Las  Vegas  to  feed   3 

From  Las  Vegas  to  Cedar  Springs   7 

To  Rock  Springs  top  of  mountain   7 

To  Stump  Springs    13 

To  Next  Spring,  i/2  mile  right  of  road   3 

To  Rackton  Springs    9 

To  Bitter  Water  and  down  to  spring   2 

To  Salt  Springs   13 

To  Middle  of  Desert,  Bitter  Springs.   303^ 

To  summit  of  Divide  (no  water)    30% 

To  Mojave  River  (no  water)    17 

Up  Mojave  River  (feed  and  water)   51 

To  Cedar  Grove  (no  water)   9 

To  Summit  (Sierra  Nevada)  Mountains   7 

Down  canon  to  spring    3 

Down  canon  to  spring   10 

To  Coco  Mongo  Ranch8    10 

To  Williams  Ranch  (Chino)   10 

To  Los  Angeles   30 
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8.  Cucamunga. 
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1854 — January — Sunday  1st: 

Moved  down  Cajon  Pass  a  short  distance  and  camped. 

By  invitation  took  a  New  Year's  dinner  [with]  Col.  and 
Hub  Hollister — Mrs.  Brown,  sister  of  Col.  and  Hub,  made  an 
extra  effort  in  the  culinary  line  to  have  a  good  dinner  as  the 
situation  would  afford. 

Monday  2nd: 

I  took  Jennings  with  his  team  and  wagon,  it  being  the 
lightest  one  in  our  train  and  went  into  San  Bernardino  for 
some  groceries,  etc.  of  which  we  had  run  out,  particularly 
flour  and  tobacco.  The  latter  article  of  luxury,  those  who 
used  the  weed  were  excitedly  anxious  for.-  Camped  in  the 
village  of  but  a  few  houses,  a  store  or  two  and  grist  mill. 

Tuesday  3rd: 

Refitted  and  returned  to  the  train  which  had  moved 
some  4  miles  in  the  time  I  was  in  the  town.  Found  that  in 
the  night  a  very  heavy  Norther  had  prostrated  tents — 
wagons  had  to  be  anchored,  cooking  utensils  that  were  at 
the  camp  fire  scattered  and  a  general  dilapidated  condition 
prevailed.  Wind  at  night  not  very  strong  so  we  gathered 
up  our  scattered  property  and  remained  in  camp.  A  cow 
that  had  a  young  calf  was  missing  and  as  the  calf  was  too 
young  to  walk  it  was  put  into  a  wagon  when  camp  was 
moved — hence  we  supposed  that  she  had  returned  some  5 
miles  to  the  camping  place  of  the  night  before.  Therefore 
Lewell  and  I  started  back  to  start  to  hunt  her  up.  We  were 
unable  to  find  her  that  night  so  concluded  to  wait  until  morn- 
ing as  we  did  not  want  to  return  to  the  train  without  the 
animal. 

Our  next  move  was  to  find  a  place  to  sleep  or  to  at- 
tempt it.  Lewell  had  taken  a  single  blanket  along  to  use 
as  a  shawl  and  that  was  all  we  could  have  for  a  covering. 
We  found  a  nice  looking  lot  of  leaves  in  a  run  which  we 
got  into  like  pigs  but  the  cold  air  seemed  to  permeate  every 
part  of  the  pile  and  we  could  not  build  a  fire  without  de- 
stroying our  layout.  About  midnight  we  could  stand  it 
no  longer  so  got  out.  The  moon  was  bright  and  looking 
round  discovered  a  slate  ledge  standing  well  above  the  sur- 
rounding surface  in  which  there  was  a  seam  some  5  feet 
between  the  croppings  and  there  was  a  lot  of  dry  wood  lay- 
ing round  and  the  wind  did  not  strike  in  there.  We  made 
a  fire,  picked  off  the  loose  stuff  and  camped  on  the  ground 
with  the  blanket  over  us.  Had  a  good  nap  but  was  waked 
up  by  the  cold  when  our  fire  burned  down,  replenished  it 
again.    Took  another  nap,  during  the  sleep  I  dreamed  that 
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when  we  got  up  the  cow  was  standing  by  the  side  of  the 
ledge  about  100  feet  away  and  that  I  spoke  to  Bixby,  call- 
ing his  attention  to  it.  On  starting  out,  my  dream  came 
to  pass  exactly  as  I  had  dreamed. 

It  seemed  that  the  cow  had  failed  to  find  her  calf  and 
seeing  the  fire  sought  it,  as  accustomed  to  for  a  long  time 
as  headquarters  during  the  long  journey  from  Illinois. 

We  of  course  felt  somewhat  triumphant  when  we  drove 
into  camp  and  the  cow  seemed  gratified  to  find  her  calf. 
Had  she  reason  would  probably  have  thanked  us. 

Wednesday  4th: 

Packed  up  again.  Made  a  day's  drive  and  found  our- 
selves in  a  different  climate.  Were  told  that  there  had 
been  no  wind  there  during  the  time  we  had  to  brace  up  to 
almost  a  blizzard.  Had  we  known  it  we  would  have  driven 
out  of  the  wind  belt. 

Thursday  5th: 

Drove  past  Coco  Mongo  vineyard  and  ranch.  Camped. 

Friday  6th: 

Arrived  on  the  Williams  Ranch,  "the  Chino" — helped 
ourselves  to  a  fat  calf  as  our  animals  could  not  yield  any  fat 
at  that  time.  The  moist  land  gave  a  good  feeding  ground 
which  we  let  our  stock  utilize. 

Saturday  7th: 

Drove  on  towards  Mission  San  Gabriel.  Nothing  out 
of  ordinary  course  transpiring. 

Sunday  8th : 

Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans;  camped  at 

the  Mission. 

Monday  9th : 

A  beautiful  scene  just  at  sunrise.  There  had  been  a 
light  flurry  of  snow  during  the  night  which  stuck  to  the 
orange  leaves  and  to  the  fruit  which  when  lighted  by  the 
clear  morning  sun  made  a  most  beautiful  contrast  of  colors 
tropical  and  arctic. 

Moved  towards  Los  Angeles  a  few  miles  and  camped 
for  the  remaining  part  of  the  winter. 

The  only  incident  out  of  the  ordinary  routine  of  camp 
Jiff;  for  two  months  was  the  birth  of  a  son  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Johnson. 
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Tuesday  10th: 

Went  into  Los  Angeles  to  fit  out  supplies  for  a  two- 
months  stay  in  camp  before  taking  the  coast  route  north. 

From  this  time  on  we  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Los 
Angeles.    Bought  out  the  remnants  of  two  flocks  of  sheep. 

White  and  Vial  and    Borrowed  $600.00  [from] 

Benito  Wilson  to  pay  above  what  we  had  on  hand  and  Ben 
went  to  Mokelume  Hill  to  get  from  acquaintances  the  money 
to  Wilson. 

The  last  part  of  March  we  started  along  the  coast  for 
Northern  California.  Drove  through  Santa  Barbara,  San 
Luis  Obispo — San  Juan  Bautista  to  Santa  Teresa  Rancho, 
one  Spanish  League  S.  E.  of  San  Jose,  where  we  remained 
14  months.  While  on  that  ranch  sheared  our  sheep  and 
sold  the  clip  to  Messrs.  Moore  and  Folger  at  a  bit  a  pound. 

Purchased  about  1,000  sheep  of  McMahon  &  Peters 
at  $5.00  per  head  and  brought  them  from  near  Petaluma. 
Sold  997  wethers  for  mutton  at  $16,000.00. 

1855— July: 

Moved  to  Monterey  Co.  for  sheep  feed. 

In  October  bought  the  San  Justo  Rancho  in  the  name 
of  Flint,  Bixby  &  Co.,  though  with  the  understanding  that 
Col.  Hollister  would  pay  for  half  of  it.  He  being  financially 
involved  in  Ohio  took  this  way  of  arranging  the  purchase. 

In  time  he  returned  to  Ohio  and  settled  in  full  with  his 
creditors  when  a  deed  was  made  to  Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Brown, 
his  sister,  and  after  deeded  by  her  to  the  Col. 

The  San  Justo  has  been  the  home  place  up  to  this  time 
of  Thomas  Flint  and  family. 


A  PRIZE  AND  A  NATIONAL  POLICY: 
THE  CONTEST  FOR  CALIFORNIA 

BY  ROCKWELL  D.  HUNT 

NOTE:  This  paper  is  a  chapter  from  the  author's  forthcoming  "History  of 
California:  American  Period,"  and  is  here  printed  with  permission  of 
the  Lewis  Publishing  Company,  Chicago. 

It  was  not  until  after  American  interests  in  California 
had  been  advanced  to  a  considerable  extent  by  means  of 
commercial  intercourse,  by  the  entrance  of  trappers  and  ad- 
venturers into  the  territory,  and  by  the  actual  settlement  in 
the  country  of  a  number  of  homebuilders  that  the  govern- 
ment of  United  States  actively  espoused  a  policy  of  acquisi- 
tion. The  skipper,  the  hunter,  the  settler, — these  were  pri- 
vate individuals,  engaged  in  their  private  affairs ;  but  sooner 
or  later  it  was  sure  to  dawn  upon  the  mind  of  official  Wash- 
ington that  where  they  went  and  what  they  did  were  mat- 
ters of  vast  public  concern.  Furthermore,  it  was,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  representations  of  certain  commercial  and  other 
private  interests  that  brought  to  focus  the  early  attempts, 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  to  secure  portions  of  Cali- 
fornia, including  especially  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco. 

As  the  final  conquest  of  California  was  an  act  in  the 
drama  of  the  Mexican  War,  so  the  early  negotiations  for 
its  purchase  were  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Texas.  Therefore,  any  complete  understanding  of 
our  early  national  policy  with  reference  to  California  must 
presuppose  knowledge  of  at  least  certain  phases  of  the 
Texas  question. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  negotiations  of  Anthony  But- 
ler, who,  in  1829,  was  sent  to  Mexico  by  President  Jackson 
to  seek  the  acquisition  of  Texas  by  purchase.  Butler  has 
deservedly  been  denounced  as  "a  man  eminently  unquali- 
fied for  any  position  of  trust." 

In  a  letter  he  suggested  that  a  mere  bribe  of  half  a 
million  dollars  would  result  in  the  acquisition  of  Texas  not 
only,  but  also,  would  lead  eventually  to  the  dominion  of  the 
United  States  "over  the  whole  of  that  tract  of  territory 
known  as  New  Mexico,  and  higher  and  lower  California, 
an  empire  in  itself,  a  paradise  in  climate  ....  rich  in 
minerals  and  affording  a  water  route  to  the  Pacific,  through 
the  Arkansas  and  Colorado  rivers."  It  is  to  the  credit  of 
Jackson  that  he  endorsed  on  this  letter: 

.  .  .  .  Nothing  will  be  countenanced  to  bring  the  government  under 
the  remotest  imputation  of  being  engaged  in  corruption  or  bribery.  .A.  J. 
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Nevertheless,  the  idea  of  acquiring  Alta  California  had 
found  entrance  into  Jackson's  mind,  and  from  that  time  to 
the  day  when  Sloat  raised  the  Stars  and  Stripes  at  Monterey, 
California  was  never  lost  sight  of  as  a  big,  alluring  prize. 
And  it  is  no  wonder,  for  the  economic  value  of  San  Fran- 
cisco with  its  matchless  harbor  and  rich  back  country  and 
the  vast  potentialities  of  an  interior  indefinitely  great  could 
not  fail  to  be  impressive  wherever  they  became  known. 

As  early  as  1816,  Otto  von  Kotzebue,  captain  of  the 
Russian  ship  Rurik,  entered  the  Golden  Gate  and  was  en- 
tertained by  Comandante  Luis  Arguello.  The  Russian  visi- 
tor thus  referred  to  the  country  he  beheld : 

It  has  hitherto  been  the  fate  of  these  regions -to  remain  unnoticed; 
but  posterity  will  do  them  justice;  towns  and  cities  will  flourish  where 
all  is  now  desert;  the  waters  over  which  scarcely  a  solitary  boat  is  seen 
to  glide  will  reflect  the  flags  of  all  nations;  and  a  happy  prosperous 
people,  receiving  with  thankfulness  what  prodigal  nature  bestows  for 
their  use,  will  dispense  her  treasures  over  every  part  of  the  world. 

Only  two  years  later,  J.  B.  Provost,  acting  as  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner in  connection  with  the  re-surrender  of  Astoria 
from  England,  in  a  report  to  Washington  declared  that  "the 
port  of  St.  Francis  is  one  of  the  most  convenient,  extensive 
and  safe  in  the  world,  wholly  without  defence  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  feeble,  diffused,  and  disaffected  popu- 
lation." 

Add  to  these  early  expressions  others  of  like  import, 
found  in  official  reports  and  private  correspondence  of  ever- 
increasing  volume,  then  recall  the  geometric  spread  of  in- 
fluence of  ardent  admirers  who  had  actually  been  in  Cali- 
fornia and  had  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  it  becomes 
easy  to  understand  the  growing  intensity  of  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  successive  administrations — not  always 
steadily  maintained,  to  be  sure — to  possess  the  coveted  prize. 

That  California  would  almost  certainly  fall  to  some 
alien  power,  and  probably  before  the  lapse  of  many  years, 
was  clearly  foreseen  by  keen  observers.  In  transmitting  an 
important  despatch  to  England,  for  example,  Mr.  Barron, 
English  consul  at  Tepic,  made  the  significant  comment, 
....  that  this  fine  country  has  been  totally  neglected  by  Mexico, 
and  she  must  ere  long  see  some  other  nation  its  protector,  or  in  ab- 
solute possession  of  it. 

Even  Lord  Aberdeen  himself  was  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge that  California's  separation  from  Mexico  was 
probably  inevitable.    Who  was  to  secure  the  prize? 

While  it  may  not  be  demonstrated  that  Russian  policy 
contemplated  the  acquisition  of  the  country,  nevertheless 
the  Russian  advance  to  the  southward  gave  cause,  first  to 
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the  Spanish  and  the  Mexican  authorities,  then  to  outside 
powers,  for  no  slight  degree  of  solicitude  as  to  the  real  in- 
tentions of  the  northern  bear.  This  source  of  anxiety  was 
not  wholly  removed  till,  having  sold  the  bulk  of  their  be- 
longings to  Captain  J.  A.  Sutter,  then  but  recently  estab- 
lished at  New  Helvetia,  the  Russian  settlers  at  Fort  Ross 
and  Bodega  took  final  leave  of  California.  By  treaty  agree- 
ment entered  into  with  the  United  States  and  England,  re- 
spectively, Russia  had  already  withdrawn  her  claims  to 
territory  south  of  54°  40'  in  1824  and  1825.  Neither  the 
Spanish  nor  the  Mexican  authorities  had  ever  given  official 
approval  to  any  Russian  claims  to  territorial  possessions  in 
California;  but  on  the  other  hand  both  had  repeatedly 
though  ineffectually  protested  against  their  presence.  When 
the  representatives  of  the  Russian-American  Fur  Company, 
about  New  Year's  Day,  1842,  set  sail  for  Alaska,  on  the 
Constantine,  there  went  with  them  the  last  vestige  of  hope 
for  any  Russian  control  of  California.  As  a  possible  com- 
petitor, Russia  was  definitely  eliminated. 

There  is  no  lack  of  evidence  that  three  great  powers 
entertained  hopes  of  acquiring  Alta  California  when — as  it 
came  to  be  quite  generally  believed — the  slight  tenure  of 
Mexico  should  finally  fail.  These  were  France,  England, 
and  the  United  States.  In  support  of  the  aspirations  of 
France  may  be  advanced  the  intangible  but  potent  factors 
of  religion  and  affinities  of  traditional  manners,  as  well  as 
a  subtle  distaste  for  the  ways  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  France,  while  perhaps  having  no  well- 
defined  policy  of  acquisition,  did  entertain  the  hope  that  in 
the  fullness  of  time  the  prize  might  fall  into  her  lap.  The 
somewhat  haughty  attitude  of  Captain  Sutter,  exhibited 
now  and  again  in  his  professions  of  being  a  Frenchman  and 
his  hints  of  French  colonization,  lent  color  to  the  suspicions 
of  certain  Californians.  "There  is  little  doubt,"  whote  Gen- 
eral Vallejo  to  Governor  Alvarado  in  1841,  "that  France  is 
intriguing  to  become  mistress  of  California. " 

Duflot  de  Mofras,  in  his  account  of  his  explorations, 
carefully  notes  the  Frenchmen  residing  at  different  points, 
lays  emphasis  on  the  essentially  French  character  of  Sutter's 
New  Helvetia,  and  calls  attention  to  the  identity  of  French 
and  Spanish  religion  and  temperament.  It  seems  that  the 
Governor  offered  him  a  large  land  grant  for  a  colony  and 
that  he  advanced  the  opinion  that  "a  French  protectorate 
of  fern  to  California  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  escape 
from  the  dangers  that  threaten  its  future." 

During  the  early  part  of  the  eventful  decade  1840-49, 
Prance  maintained  in  the  Pacific  waters  eight  vessels  with 
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242  guns,  while  the  British  fleet  consisted  of  four  vessels, 
of  superior  type,  with  104  guns,  and  Commodore  Thomas 
Ap  Catesby  Jones  was  given  command  for  United  States 
of  the  Pacific  squadron  of  five  vessels  mounting  116  guns. 
A  formidable  obstacle  that  ever  stood  athwart  the  path- 
way of  France  as  a  contender  for  California — as  indeed 
of  England — was  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  European 
powers  had  ample  reason  for  believing  would  be  maintained 
by  the  United  States  unless  overthrown  by  superior  force, — 
and  at  that  time  California,,  however  earnestly  desired, 
was  not  deemed  worth  a  war  with  the  great  American  Re- 
public. 

While  certain  representatives  of  England  had  come 
to  have  some  appreciation  of  portions  of  California  at  an 
early  date  and  a  few  Englishmen  had  actually  settled  in 
the  country, — to  say  nothing  of  the  annual  expeditions  of 
trappers  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,— there  was  no 
manifestation  of  real  interest  on  the  part  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment prior  to  the  Graham  affair  of  1840,  which  involved 
the  arrest  and  deportation  of  a  number  of  Englishmen  and 
Americans.  Attaching  perhaps  unwarranted  international 
significance  to  the  episode,  Consul  Barron  of  Tepic,  and 
later  his  superior,  Sir  Richard  Packenham,  as  Minister  to 
Mexico,  urged  upon  the  government  a  considerable  increase 
of  British  naval  strength  in  the  Pacific  waters. 

This  official  interest  was  deepened  as  the  great  value 
of  Upper  California  began  to  be  better  understood  and 
especially  as  a  result  of  the  visit  of  Mofras,  which  apparent- 
ly aroused  suspicions  of  French  designs  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
On  the  30th  of  August,  1841,  Packenham  addressed  a  dis- 
patch to  Palmerston,  which  definitely  recommended  a  plan 
looking  toward  the  ultimate  acquisition  of  California  by 
Great  Britain.    He  wrote,  in  part,  as  follows: 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  advantage  should  not  be  taken  of 
the  arrangement  some  time  since  concluded  by  the  Mexican  Government 
with  their  creditors  in  Europe,  to  establish  an  English  population  in  the 
magnificent  Territory  of  Upper  California  ...  by  all  means  desirable, 
in  a  political  point  of  view,  that  California,  once  ceasing  to  belong  to 
Mexico,  should  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  Power  but  England;  and 
the  present  debilitated  condition  of  Mexico,  and  the  gradual  increase  of 
foreign  population  in  California  render  it  probable  that  its  separation 
from  Mexico  will  be  effected  at  no  distant  period;  in  fact,  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  daring  and  adventurous  speculators  in  the  United 
States  have  already  turned  their  thoughts  in  that  direction. 

Admiral  Sir  George  Seymour,  who  commanded  the 
British  squadron  in  the  Pacific, — especially  following  the 
premature  seizure  of  Monterey  by  Commodore  Jones, — 
manifested  much  interest  in  California  and  exchanged  many 
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letters  with  the  British  Admiralty.  Much  has  been  written 
about  his  activity  having  for  its  object  the  acquisition  of 
California  and  finally  of  his  exciting  race  with  Commodore 
Sloat  to  Monterey  in  1846,  in  the  hope  of  seizing  the  prize. 
That  Seymour,  like  Packenham  and  Barron,  personally  de- 
sired to  see  steps  taken  to  acquire  California,  there  can  be 
no  doubt. 

In  the  light  of  these  conditions,  when  British  officials 
from  the  English  Minister  at  Mexico  City  to  James  Alex- 
ander Forbes, — a  little  later  appointed  vice-consul  at  Monte- 
rey,— were  pointing  out  the  great  value  of  California  to 
England,  and  the  apparent  ease  of  its  acquisition,  and  the 
commander  of  the  British  squadron  was  manifesting  un- 
wonted activity  and  watching  every  movement  of  the 
French  and  the  Americans, — it  was  but  natural  for  Ameri- 
cans in  California  to  impute  to  the  British  Government  a 
policy  leading  to  acquisition  or  at  least  to  an  English  pro- 
tectorate; likewise  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  course  of  history  given  by  writers,  who  of  course 
had  no  opportunity  to  consult  the  secret  records  of  the 
British  Foreign  Office. 

It  must  now  be  recorded  that  when  Packenham  so  earn- 
estly advocated  that  California  should  not  be  permitted  to 
"fall  into  the  hands  of  any  Power  but  England,"  he  stated  his 
own  opinion,  based  on  reports  from  Barron  and  Forbes,  and 
did  not  express  the  views  of  the  Foreign  Office  nor  the 
British  Cabinet.  The  reply  to  the  English  minister  was 
written  by  Aberdeen,  who  had  succeeded  Palmerston;  it 
was  of  such  a  character  as  to  put  an  end  to  Packenham's 
"dream  of  a  British  colony  in  California. "  It  had  come  to 
be  the  "almost  unanimous  opinion  of  English  statesmen  that 
the  day  for  colonial  enterprise  had  passed." 

Barron  in  Lower  California  and  Forbes  in  Upper  Cali- 
fornia, on  whom  English  officials  depended  for  first-hand  in- 
formation, were  fully  cognizant  of  the  exceedingly  slight 
tenure  of  Mexico  and  quite  confident  that  even  slight  ac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  their  government  would  result  in  the 
acquisition  of  Upper  California.  When  the  query  was  put 
to  Forbes,  whether  the  country  could  be  received  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  flag,  but  "still  remain  for  the  present 
under  the  direct  government  of  one  of  its  natives,"  he  re- 
plied that  he  felt  unauthorized  to  answer,  but  added,  in  his 
report  to  Barron, 

I  feel  myself  in  duty  bound  to  use  all  my  influence  to  prevent  this 
fine  country  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  any  other  foreign  power 
than  that,  of  England.  I  repeat  that  it  is  impossible  for  Mexico  to  hold 
California  for  a  much  longer  period,  and  if  the  Govt,  of  Great  Britain 
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can  with  honor  to  itself,  and  without  giving  umbrage  to  Mexico,  extend 
its  protection  to  California,  reaping  those  benefits  which  by  proper 
management,  would  infallibly  attend  that  protection,  I  should  presume 
that  it  would  be  impolitic  to  allow  any  other  nation  to  avail  itself  of  the 
present  critical  situation  of  California  for  obtaining  a  footing  in  this 
country. 

The  reply  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  bearing  the  date  of  De- 
cember 31,  1844,  is  pronounced  the  most  definite  instruction 
upon  California  emanating  from  England  throughout  the 
entire  period  under  consideration.  Taking  the  position  that 
no  foreign  nation  had  the  right  to  interfere  in  any  prospec- 
tive movement  by  the  Californians  themselves  toward  es- 
tablishing independence,  he  did  not  even  deem  it  necessary 
to  speculate  as  to  the  possible  future  course  of  events  with 
respect  to  the  province.    Said  he : 

The  present  position  of  California  is  evidently  very  critical;  and  it 
appears  to  be  pretty  clear  that  unless  the  Mexican  Government  bestir 
themselves,  an  outbreak  will  in  no  long  time  take  place  in  that  Province, 
which  may  end  in  its  separation  from  Mexico.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment can  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  insurrectionary  movement  which 
may  occur  in  California;  nor  do  they  desire  that  their  agents  in  that 
part  of  the  world  should  encourage  such  movement.  They  desire,  on 
the  contrary,  that  their  agents  should  remain  entirely  passive. 

While  California  continues  subject  to  Mexico  it  would  be  obviously 
contrary  to  good  faith  on  the  part  of  England  to  encourage  a  spirit  of 
resistance  or  disobedience  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  Province  against 
their  Mexican  rulers.  It  is  therefore  entirely  out  of  the  question  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  should  give  any  countenance  to  the  notion 
which  seems  to  have  been  agitated  of  Great  Britain  being  invited  to 
take  California  under  her  protection. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  do  not  pretend  to  determine  as  to  the 
propriety  of  any  step  which  may  be  taken  by  the  inhabitants  of  California 
towards  establishing  their  independence.  In  such  matters  no  foreign 
nation  has  any  right  to  interfere,  except  it  be  bound  to  such  interference 
by  Treaty  with  the  Mother  country;  which  is  not  the  case  with  Great 
Britain.  It  is,  however,  of  importance  to  Great  Britain,  while  declining 
to  interfere  hersef,  that  California,  if  it  should  throw  off  the  Mexican 
yoke,  should  not  assume  any  other  which  might  prove  inimical  to  British 
interests.  It  will  therefore  be  highly  desirable  that  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  intimated  to  the  persons  of  authority  in  California  that  the 
relations  which  exist  between  Great  Britain  and  Mexico  prevent  us  from 
taking  part  in  any  proceedings  of  the  Californians  which  may  have  for 
their  object  the  separation  of  that  province  from  Mexico,  those  persons 
should  be  clearly  made  to  understand  that  Great  Britain  would  view 
with  much  dissatisfaction  the  establishment  of  a  protectoral  power  over 
California  by  any  other  foreign  state. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  into  any  speculative  discussion 
or  opinions  as  to  the  possible  future  course  of  events  with  respect  to 
California,  but  confine  my  observations  and  instructions  to  the  aspect 
of  affairs,  and  occurrences  of  the  present  moment. 

Still  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  English  Govern- 
ment was  indifferent  to  the  question,  what  was  finally  to 
become  of  California?  At  this  point  it  is  well  to  recall  the 
Texas  question.    It  became  evident  early  in  1844  that  the 
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United  States  definitely  intended  to  annex  Texas  and  admit 
her  to  the  Union.  England  deemed  this  expansion  of  the 
American  Republic  inimical  to  her  interests,  and  therefore 
earnestly  advised  Mexico  to  recognize  independence  in 
Texas,  "in  order  that  by  some  sort  of  joint  diplomatic  ac- 
tion France,  Mexico,  and  Great  Britain  might  guarantee  the 
independence  of  the  Texas  State."  England's  advice  was 
wasted, — Mexico  obstinately  refused  to  listen  and  Santa 
Anna  declared  over  and  over  again  that  "an  army  is  now 
being  gathered  in  Mexico  for  the  immediate  reconquest  of 
that  province/'  when  it  reality  it  would  seem  to  be  preposter- 
ous for  any  sane  man  to  believe  the  reconquest  at  all  pos- 
sible. 

Aberdeen's  consequent  change  of  attitude  is  indicated 
in  his  determination  to  let  Mexico  shift  for  herself;  he  per- 
ceived that  the  Texan  republic  was  hopeless,  and — what  is 
more  to  the  present  purpose — that  California  also  was 
practically  ready  for  separation  from  Mexico.  Summariz- 
ing the  situation,  he  wrote  minister  Bankhead  at  Mexico 
City: 

It  is  however  for  the  Mexican  Government  alone  to  take  measures 
for  providing  against  such  a  contingency;  nor  have  we  any  ground  for 
interposing  to  preserve  California  to  Mexico,  or  to  prevent  that  Province 
from  asserting  its  Independence.  We  have,  undoubtedly,  no  right  to 
excite  or  encourage  the  Inhabitants  of  California  to  separate  themselves 
from  Mexico;  but  if  the  Mexican  Government  chooses  to  be  wilfully  blind 
we  should  in  vain  attempt  to  enlighten  them. 

But  it  may  be  a  matter  of  serious  importance  to  Great  Britain  that 
California,  if  it  shake  off  the  rule  of  Mexico,  should  not  place  itself  under 
the  protection  of  any  other  Power  whose  supremacy  might  prove  in- 
jurious to  British  Interests. 

Thus  it  appears  that  Aberdeen  was  opposed  to  any  act 
that  might  tend  to  stir  up  revolution  in  California  but  was 
not  unwilling  "to  accept  the  fruits  of  that  revolution  if  they 
should  fortunately  fall  into  British  hands."  "Such  a  passive 
policy,"  says  Professor  E.  D.  Adams,  "was  wholly  inade- 
quate to  the  situation,"  and  nobody  felt  this  more  keenly 
than  the  British  agents  in  Mexico  and  California. 

Barron  and  Forbes  however  still  fondly  believed  that 
a  British  protectorate  might  easily  be  secured.  Even  when 
they  realized  their  cherished  plans  were  crushed  by  Aber- 
deen's instructions,  they  still  entertained  hopes  of  thwart- 
ing American  designs.  When  at  length  Forbes'  protest  to 
his  government  against  the  presence  of  J.  C.  Fremont  in 
California  brought  disavowal  and  reprimand,  it  becomes 
clear  that  the  British  Cabinet  had  no  aggressive  policy  for 
the  acquisition  of  California. 
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Again,  while  Admiral  Seymour  without  doubt  would 
have  been  personally  pleased  by  definite  designs  looking  to 
annexation,  he  felt  compelled  under  his  instructions  to  place 
strict  limitations  upon  his  activities.  It  is  certain  that  he 
received  no  instructions  to  occupy  any  California  ports,  and 
he  had  no  authorization  to  race  Commodore  Sloat  to 
Monterey  to  seize  California  for  England. 

It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  conclude  from  what 
has  been  written  that  England  had  no  real  interest  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  sentiment  of  the  local  agents  for  acquisition 
has  been  noted;  the  powerful  head  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  pointed  out  the  great  natural  advantages  of  the 
country  and  its  value  as  an  outlet  to  surplus  British  popu- 
lation; the  McNamara  scheme  to  colonize  California  with 
Irish  immigrants  made  such  headway  as  thoroughly  to 
arouse  Thomas  O.  Larkin,  American  consul  at  Monterey. 
But  when  Packenham  in  1844  had  reported  his  conviction 
"that  the  United  States,  should  it  determine  upon  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  would  not  be  deterred  therefrom  even  by 
a  threat  of  war  by  England  and  France,"  Aberdeen  con- 
cluded not  to  persist  in  opposing  annexation  to  the  extent  of 
making  it  a,  casus  belli.  Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Oregon  question  had  at  the  same  time  developed  a 
critical  situation  between  England  and  the  United  States. 
With  the  Texas  annexation,  the  California  acquisition,  and 
the  Oregon  settlement  all  trembling  in  the  balance,  at  al- 
most the  same  moment,  and  all  closely  interlinked  in  im- 
portant aspects,  it  is  obvious  that  no  merely  detached  re- 
cital of  events  can  correctly  express  national  policy.  It 
may  be  said  that  there  was  no  aggressive  English  policy  to 
acquire  California:  it  may  likewise  be  said  that  many 
Englishmen  very  earnestly,  and  quite  naturally,  desired  the 
acquisition. 

Finally,  the  belief  in  and  fear  of  English  designs  un- 
questionably had  a  distinct  bearing  upon  the  development 
of  the  American  policy  and  particularly  that  of  President 
Polk.  To  Polk's  mind  the  possibility  of  British  designs 
amounted  to  a  strong  probability. 

In  the  meantime,  what  of  the  United  States  as  a  com- 
petitor for  the  prize?  We  have  seen  that  while  President 
Jackson  had  spurned  Butler's  corrupt  suggestion,  the  idea 
of  acquisition  had  found  entrance  into  his  mind. 

Two  significant  events  during  the  administration  of 
President  Van  Buren  were  the  arrival  in  California  of  Cap- 
tain J.  A.  Sutter,  soon  followed  by  the  founding  of  his  fort 
at  New  Helvetia,  and  the  Graham  affair,  one  result  of  which 
was  the  prompt  recognition  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of 
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the  request  for  permanent  naval  representation  in  Califor- 
nia waters.  A  little  later  Commodore  Jones  was  given  com- 
mand of  the  enlarged  Pacific  squadron. 

Under  President  Tyler  the  movement  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  California  by  purchase  was  definite  and  pronounced. 
Indeed,  Waddy  Thompson,  the  American  Minister,  was 
filled  with  enthusiasm,  permitting  himself  to  believe  that 
Mexico  would  be  willing  to  part  with  both  Texas  and  Cali- 
fornia as  an  exchange  for  the  cancellation  of  American 
claims.  He  pointed  out  the  great  advantages  that  would 
accrue  to  his  country  from  possession  of  San  Francisco  Bay, 
"capacious  enough  to  receive  the  navies  of  all  the  world," 
and  felt  certain  that  control  of  California  would  in  the  end 
mean  nothing  less  than  the  ascendancy  of  his  nation  over 
the  entire  Pacific. 

But  Thompson's  vigilant  eye  did  not  fail  to  see  signs 
of  English  designs  on  California.  In  July,  1842,  he  pro- 
fessed to  be  in  possession  of  reliable  information  to  the 
effect  that  "an  agent  of  this  government  is  now  in  England 
negotiating  for  the  sale  or  what  is  precisely  the  same  thing, 
the  mortgage  of  Upper  California  for  the  loan  of  fifteen 
millions;"  a  year  later  he  was  certain  that  England  had 
made  a  treaty  with  Mexico  securing  important  land  rights 
to  British  creditors,  and  he  predicted  that  in  ten  years 
England  would  own  the  country.  As  Packenham  was  ex- 
tremely solicitious  that  California  "should  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  any  Power  but  England,"  so  Thompson,  for  the 
United  States,  pointed  out  that  great  as  were  the  advantages 
of  acquisition  "they  sink  in  comparison  with  the  evils  to  our 
commerce  and  other  interests,  even  more  important,  from 
the  cession  of  that  country  to  England."  Thompson  did  not 
at  all  share  the  sentiment  that  California  was  not  worth 
fighting  for.    In  one  of  his  dispatches,  he  wrote : 

I  will  not  say  what  is  our  policy  in  regard  to  California.  Perhaps 
it  is  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  a  weak  power  like  Mexico,  and  that  all 
the  maritime  powers  may  have  the  advantage  of  its  ports.  But  one 
thing  I  will  say,  that  it  will  be  worth  a  war  of  twenty  years  to  prevent 
England  from  acquiring  it. 

While  he  did  not  fail  to  call  attention  also  to  alleged 
FYench  aggressions,  France  gradually  receded  as  a  factor, 
while  England  appeared  to  loom  more  and  more  formidable 
as  a  contender  for  the  prize.  By  the  time  President  Polk 
came  into  office  practically  all  observant  Americans,  both 
in  and  out  of  California,  had  settled  down  to  the  conviction 
that  California  would  go  either  to  the  United  States  or 
England. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  of  the  utmost  significance  to  re- 
member that  virtually  at  the  same  time  when  Lord  Aber- 
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deen  was  settling  back  into  a  passive  policy  of  watchful 
waiting, — partly  as  a  result  of  his  failure  to  induce  Mexico 
to  recognize  independence  in  Texas, — President  Polk  was 
preparing  to  enter  upon  his  administration  with  the  definite 
resolution  to  secure  the  acquisition  of  California  as  one  of 
the  four  great  measures  clearly  set  before  him.  What  was 
to  be  the  outcome?  Could  it  be  expected  that  a  passive 
policy  emanating  from  a  professedly  indifferent  Cabinet 
sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  would  be  able  to  stand 
against  an  aggressive  policy,  which  admittedly  was  one  of 
the  very  foundation  stones  of  a  new  administration  in  a 
land  where  a  "Manifest  Destiny"  of  continental  boundaries 
had  captured  the  American  imagination? 

Since  the  efforts  of  Jackson  and  Tyler  to  acquire  Cali- 
fornia by  purchase  had  resulted  in  failure,  it  was  incumbent 
upon  Polk  to  consider  additional  methods  of  annexation. 
Therefore  without  neglecting  whatever  possibilities  there  re- 
mained for  direct  purchase,  earnest  consideration  was  given 
to  three  other  courses:  (1)  that  of  quiet,  watchful  delay  un- 
til American  immigrants  in  California  should  rise  and  de- 
clare the  independence  of  the  province,  with  or  without  the 
consent  of  the  Calif ornians  themselves;  (2)  that  of  capital- 
izing a  possible  revolt  of  the  Californians — encouraged  if 
not  actually  inspired  by  resident  Americans — and  the  not 
improbable  request  for  admission  into  the  American  Union ; 
and  (3)  that  of  definite  seizure  of  the  province  in  the  event 
of  war  with  Mexico. 

Polk  earnestly  desired  California,  not  merely  to  bring 
fame  to  his  administration,  but  because  he  sincerely  believed 
it  would  be  a  great  national  asset.  His  conscientiousness 
and  his  religious  nature  would  seem  to  be  beyond  question. 

When  the  admission  of  Texas  had  become  finally  as- 
sured, the  Mexican  minister  demanded  his  passports,  and 
thus  diplomatic  relations  with  United  States  were  broken 
off.  Some  semblance  of  re-established  relations  having 
been  effected  by  William  S.  Parrott,  as  confidential  agent, 
John  Slidell  was  selected  for  an  important  mission  to 
Mexico.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  chief  thing  expected 
of  Slidell  was  to  effect  the  purchase  of  Upper  California 
and  New  Mexico.  According  to  his  instructions,  "Money 
would  be  no  object  when  compared  with  the  value  of  his 
acquisition."  The  President  supposed  the  territory  could 
be  had  for  from  $15,000,000  to  $20,000,000,  "but  he  was 
ready  to  pay  forty  millions  for  it  if  it  could  not  be  had  for 
less." 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  record  the  details  that  resulted 
in  the  failure  of  Slidell's  mission.  President  Herrera  stood 
in  abject  fear  of  being  overthrown  by  revolution, — this  is 
the  real  reason  for  refusing  recognition  to  Slidell,  which 
was  done  ostensibly  on  purely  technical  grounds.  In  spite 
of  this,  however,  Herrera  was  the  victim  of  a  bloodless 
revolution,  which  swept  Paredes  into  power.  Renewing 
his  attempt  to  open  negotiations  with  the  Paredes  govern- 
ment, Slidell  was  again  rebuffed,  and  before  a  new  dispatch 
from  Washington  could  reach  him,  he  was  on  his  way  home, 
discouraged  and  disgusted.  Thus  ended  Polk's  earnest  at- 
tempts to  purchase  California.  It  is  probably  accurate  to 
state  that  this  final  attempt  failed  for  the  same  reason  as 
those  of  Jackson  and  Tyler,  "the  fear  of  the  ruling  faction 
in  Mexico  that  any  alienation  of  territory  would  be  followed 
by  a  revolution  before  which  they  would  go  down  in  ruin." 

Polk's  policy  of  acquisition  was  far  broader  than  any 
one  method.  He  was  aware  of  emigration  of  Americans — 
increasing  annually — to  California,  he  understood  their 
strong  attachment  for  American  institutions,  he  was  fully 
cognizant  of  the  enfeebled  hold  of  Mexico  on  this  remote 
province.  With  every  passing  year  the  chances  of  the  United 
States  for  winning  the  prize  were  strengthened  by  patient 
but  vigilant  delay.  Americans  would  be  so  numerous  and 
so  strongly  intrenched  in  California  that  they  would  be  able, 
on  any  provocation  they  chose,  to  assert  and  maintain  their 
independence.  Indeed,  it  was  not  in  the  least  preposterous 
to  believe  that  leaders  among  the  Californians,  who  had 
already  on  more  than  one  occasion  displayed  disloyal  ten- 
dencies, might  openly  revolt  against  Mexican  authority  and 
under  the  inspiration  of  resourceful  American  advisers  ap- 
ply for  admission  into  the  American  Union. 

Polk's  main  reliance  for  detailed  information  and 
knowledge  of  the  ever-changing  posture  of  events  in  Cali- 
fornia was  Thomas  O.  Larkin,  who  had  come  to  Monterey  in 
1832,  gaining  during  the  years  of  his  residence  there  a  high 
standing  with  prominent  Californians  as  well  as  all  the 
leading  foreigners.  In  1843,  he  was  given  the  appointment 
which  made  him  the  first — and  last — United  States  consul  to 
California.  So  valuable  was  the  information  he  furnished, 
so  important  the  services  to  his  government,  that —  in  strik- 
ing contrast  to  Aberdeen  in  the  case  of  Barron  and  Forbes — 
Secretary  of  State  Buchanan's  instructions  allowed  him  wide 
discretion  in  handling  the  local  situation.  The  United 
States  was  to  refrain  from  fomenting  a  revolution  among 
Californians,  but  Larkin  was  free  to  "assume  that  his  gov- 
ernment would  play  the  role  of  protector  in  case  they 
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sought  to  separate  from  Mexico."  He  was  advised  that 
any  attempt  made  to  transfer  California  to  a  European 
power  would  cause  the  United  States  promptly  to  invoke 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  prevent  the  cession.  In  a  word, 
the  real  function  of  Larkin  as  American  Consul  was  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  peaceful  annexation  by  the  way  of  peace- 
ful penetration.  Even  failing  this,  however,  there  remained 
the  method  of  forcible  seizure  in  the  event  of  war  with 
Mexico, — and  war  was  fast  becoming  inevitable. 

The  stage  was  set  for  a  grand  climax.  "Manifest  Des- 
tiny" had  decreed  the  winner  of  the  capital  prize.  Not 
that  Polk's  policy  succeeded  in  every  important  respect, 
though  it  did  succeed  by  and  large,  but  that  the  Ameri- 
can program  of  expansion,  the  conquest  of  a  continent, — 
mightier  than  any  presidential  policy — was  destined  to  go 
forward  to  ultimate  completion. 


